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SOME ORACLE BONES IN OVERSEAS COLLECTIONS 


JAO TSUNG-I 


Translation of Introduction 
ParT ONE: Exposition of the Oracle Bones in the Yen Chai Collection. 


Part Two: Exposition of the Oracle Bones in the Museum of Ethnography 
at Basel in Switzerland. 


In Europe the greatest collections of Oracle Bones are in the British Museum 
and the Royal Scottish Museum, of which drawings are made by Frank H. 
Chalfant in The Couling-Chalfant Collection of Inscribed Oracle Bones. In 
France the collections preserved in the Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, 
the Musée Cernuschi and the Musée Guimet are very fragmentary. I have 
already made drawings and written explanations of these in Oracle Bones Seen 
in Paris (published in 1956). With regard to private collections, the greater 
part of those of L. C. Hopkins and W. P. Yetts have been acquired by the 
Library of the University of Cambridge. Several tens of Oracle Bones 
acquired by my friend Li Yen-chai in London include some good specimens. 
Those collected by W. Wilhelm in Germany have been drawn and published 
by F. H. Chalfant in Seven Collections of Inscribed Oracie Bones, and the 
original objects have been acquired by the Museum of Ethnography at Basel 
in Switzerland. This is the present position with regard to the collections of 
Oracle Bones in Europe. 

During the past few years I have visited Europe three times and seen both 
private and public collections in England and France, with the exception of 
those in Scotland; elsewhere I have made studies of the other collections such 
as those in the British Museum and the University of Cambridge. 

Having made photographs and rubbings of the collection of Mr Li, and 
by the help of M. E. Burckhardt having obtained from Dr P. Hinderling 
photographs of the Basel Collection in Switzerland, with permission to 
publish them, I gratefully acknowledge the kind favour of these two friends. 
From these two collections I am publishing selected specimens in my 
Oracle Bones Diviners of the Yin Dynasty.* During the winter vacation I 
have used my spare time to classify and write expositions of these and to 
compile from the disconnected sentences an article in two parts entitled 
Some Oracle Bones in Overseas Collections, in the hope that it may be of 
some help to students of this subject. 


* Hong Kong University Press, 1959. 
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Altogether there are 101 fragments. Some of these throw light on the 
ancient customs of bird-divination and of selecting jade; some are names of 
persons; some preserve ancient idioms; some reveal Yin sacrificial systems; 
some are reminiscent of references in ancient books; some confirm other 
Oracle Bone inscriptions. Such fragments as these are very valuable. Others 
have no special significance. 

The article is illustrated with photographs of the fragments, which are 
more reliable than the line drawings hitherto used for these collections. 

In the Basel Collection fragment No. 65 is inscribed with the three 
characters A-S 3%. This phrase frequently occurs on the Oracle Bones with 
the meaning 444} 4 (‘He would not enquire again with the tortoise-shell’), 
and is frequently abbreviated to AS, with the sense 74F4. I append below 
for reference (p. 16) an examination of the meaning of the phrase 454 # on 
the Oracle Bones. 
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THE HSIANG YU 
A Bronze Vessel of the Late Shang or Early Chou Period 


CHANG HSUAN 


Translated and Annotated by F. S. Drake 


1. GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Tue ‘Hsiang Yu’ is a bronze vessel in the collection of the Museum of Chinese 
Art and Archeology at the Institute of Oriental Studies, University of Hong 
Kong (No. 54.22). The workmanship, inscriptions, and design are all of very 
fine quality. The swing-handle, and the two loops to which it was attached, are 
missing ; but in every other respect the vessel and its cover are both undamaged. 

A couple of short inscriptions are to be found inside the vessel: one in 
the body of the vessel, and one in the cover; while the exterior of both the 
vessel and its cover are decorated with a pictorial design of exquisite work- 
manship in low-relief. Stout flanges occur on the four sides of the body of the 
vessel, on the top of the cover, on the neck of the cover, and on the foot-rim. 

The height of the body of the vessel is 7-5 inches; the greatest breadth 
is 6-2 inches; the longitudinal section of the mouth is 4-6 inches; the cross- 
section is 3-6 inches; the longitudinal section of the foot is 5-7 inches; the 
cross-section of the foot is 4-35 inches. 

The height of the cover is 4-75 inches; the longitudinal section of its 
mouth is 5-5 inches; the cross-section of its mouth is 4-3 inches. The height of 
the vessel with its cover is 10-1 inches. 

The weight of the vessel is 1,805 grammes; the weight of the cover is 753 
grammes; the total weight is 2,558 grammes. 

Through long circulation and handling by many people, the patina is 
worn smooth, and the surface of the whole vessel has a watery-green sheen, 
showing in places the bright and shining metal. It is a magnificent example of 
a ‘mature’ bronze piece (shu-k’éng #44). 


2. THE INSCRIPTION, THE NAME OF THE MAKER, AND OTHER VESSELS MADE BY 
HSIANG 


The inscription in the body of the vessel and that in the cover are similar, 
except that the latter reads from right to left, and is written in small characters, 
arranged in three columns (see Plates IIIa and IVa); while the former reads 


from left to right, and is written in larger characters, arranged in two columns 
(see Plates IIIb and IVb): 
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‘A tsun-i vessel made by Hsiang (1) ()’ 


dk 


‘Hsiang’, an unidentified person, in accordance with the usual form of 
inscriptions on bronze should be the maker of the vessel. 
Four other vessels inscribed with this name—a ting and three i—are 
recorded in catalogues of inscriptions and collections of rubbings: 
(i) ‘Hsiang Ting’ 
(Ning-shou chien-ku, time of Cl’ien-lung, pt. 1, p.30. A wood-cut 
showing a vessel with the shape of a square ting, i.e. a four-footed 
caldron, but loosely described in the inscription as an ‘i’ $f). 
(ii) ‘Hsiang I (1) 
(Juan Yiian: Tsi-ku Chai chung-ting i-ch’i k’uan-chih, 1804, pt. 5, 
p. 31) 
(Wu Shih-fén : Chiin-ku lu chin-wén, 1895, pt.2, no. 1, p. 21) 
(Liu Hsin-yiian: Ch’i-ku Shih chi-chin wén-shu, 1902, pt. 17, p. 13) 
(iii) ‘Hsiang P (2) 
(Lo Chén-yii: Chéng-sung T’ang tsi-ku i-wén, 1930, pt. 4, p.43; and 
San-tai chi-chin wén-ts’un, 1936-7, pt. 6, p. 37) 

(iv) ‘Fu-kuei I made by Hsiang’ (ERB 
(Lo Chén-yii: Chéng-sung T’ang tsi-ku i-wén pu-i, 1931, pt. 1, 
p. 23; and San-tai chi-chin wén-ts’un, 1936-7, pt. 13, p. 20) 

These were probably all made by the same man. For the style of writing 
of the four inscriptions is similar; the k’uei-dragon design on cloud-and- 
thunder ground around the mouth-rim of the Hsiang Ting (of which a drawing 
is preserved in the Ning-shou chien-ku) is of the same period as this yu. They 
are both vessels belonging to the end of the Shang and the beginning of the 
Chou. 

Unfortunately there is no means of ascertaining the design and char- 
acteristics of the three 7. Did the compilers of the above mentioned catalogues 
see the actual vessels? Or did they merely classify them as 7 because of the 
character ‘2’ in the inscriptions? It is impossible to tell. 

[The relation between these vessels made by Hsiang, and the yu made 
by Hsiang, now in the collection of the University of Hong Kong, which is 
the subject of this essay, is a very difficult one to decide. The author has 
collected a great deal of material upon the subject, but he feels compelled to 
leave the question at present unsolved, and to set out in these notes only that 
which can be confidently affirmed. TR.] 
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3. THE DECORATION 


On the body of the vessel appears a ‘?’ao-t’ieh’ design, with large horns, 
ears, eyes, eyebrows, nose, and snarling mouth; the features being similar to 
those of the #’ao-t’ieh on the kuei illustrated by Jung Kéng in Wu-ying Tien 
i-ch’i tu-lu, p. 44. 

The two k’uei-dragons added symmetrically on either side are also 
similar to the design on the ting with t’ao-?’ieh illustrated on page fourteen of 
the same work; except that the cloud-and-thunder ground is lacking on the 
yu. But the modelling of the t’ao-t’ieh on the yu far surpasses in strength and 
vigour that on the ting (see Pls. I and VIIIa). 

Around the shoulder of the vessel is a band of birds (Plates I and VIIO). 
In the middle of the band, on the front and back of the vessel respectively, is 
a small animal mask (in bold relief) (Plates I, VIIb and VIa). On either side 
there were originally two loops (to which the swing-handle was attached). 
These are now missing, and two small animal masks have been added to 
conceal the damage. But they are lifeless, and the patina is rough and gran- 
ulated; it can be seen at a glance that they are later additions. Moreover, 
owing to the limited space, the two ears which appear on the two original 
masks, have been omitted (Plates II and VIa). 

The beaks of the birds are long and hooked; and the birds have large 
crests. Their bodies are short, and the tails curve downwards, very much like 
the character ff as it is written on the Oracle Bones and in inscriptions on 
bronze vessels—a characteristic of the Shang period (1300-1000 B.c.). 
From the time of the Western Chou (1000 B.c.) onwards the bird-designs 
have long bodies, and the tails curve upwards. 

Around the foot-rim is a band of k’uei-dragons (see Plates I and VIII6). 

On the top of the cover are two symmetrically placed t’ao-t’1eh masks, 
with large horns, ears, eyes, eye-brows, and snarling mouths similar to those 
on the belly of the vessel, except that the k’uei-dragons are lacking on either 
side (Pl. V a and c). 

The knob is divided into four segments in line with the four flanges on 
the top of the cover. Each segment is occupied by a small t’ao-t’ieh mask with 
horns erect and grinning mouth, full of life (Pls. I, II, and Vd). 

Around the neck of the cover is a band of bird-design, similar to that on 
the shoulder of the vessel (Pls. I, II and VIIa). 

Further, beneath the body of all the vessels with a foot-rim (that is 
within the circle of the foot-rim), there is always a roughly drawn pattern in 
thin lines, whether the pattern is in the form of snakes, or of dragons, or of 
birds, or of phoenix, or simply in the form of criss-cross straight lines, 
entirely unlike the drawing of the designs on the outside of the vessel. The 
pattern beneath the body of this yu is of the last kind (see Pl. VId). It is 
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impossible to tell what is the reason for this kind of pattern. I can only surmise 
that in the case of primitive vessels with a foot-rim, the vessels were made on 
the model of a gourd (see the note on the name ‘yu’ appended to this paper). 
The body of a gourd is round, making it difficult for the gourd to be set 
upright, so it is necessary to place a support underneath to steady it. After- 
wards the support developed into the circular foot-rim. Hence the pattern 
within the foot-rim may possibly be a survival of the rough drawing on the 
gourd used in the primitive period. 


4. REPRODUCTIONS OF THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE Yu MADE BY HSIANG 


The text of the inscriptions on this yu was first published by Liu Hsi-hai 
(Yen-t’ing #€%£) in Ts’ing-ai T’ang chia-ts’ang chung-ting 1-ch’i k’uan-chih 
fa-t’ieh (1838), [who is also the first identifiable owner of the yu now in the 
University of Hong Kong collection. Tr.] After that the inscriptions were 
reproduced by wood-cut facsimile by Wu Jung-kuang in Chiin-ts’ing Kuan 
chin-wén, pt.2, p.42 (1842); Wu Shih-fén in Chiin-ku lu chin-wén, pt. 2(1), 
p.27 (1895); and Fang Hsiin-i in Chui-i Chai i-ch’i k’uan-chih k’ao-shih, 
pt. 11, p. 25 (written about 1908 and printed in 1935). [It is impossible, how- 
ever, to ascertain from wood-cuts whether the inscriptions were reproduced 
from the actual vessel in question. For this it was necessary to wait for the 
appearance of photographic reproductions. TR.] 

Photographic reproductions of rubbings of the inscriptions were pub- 
lished by Liu Hsin-yiian in Ch’i-ku Shih chi-chin wén-shu, pt. 6, p. 10 (1902); 
Chu Shan-ch’i in Ching-wu-hsin Shih i-ch’i k’uan-chih, pt.2, p.67 (1908, but 
written earlier); Wu Ta-ch’éng in K’o Chai tsi-ku lu, volume 19, p. 14 (1918, 
but written in 1896); Tsou An in Chou chin-wén ts’un, pt.5, p.98 (1916); 
Liu T’i-chih in Hsiao Chiao-ching Ké chin-wén t a-pén, pt. 4, p. 44 (1935); and 
Lo Chén-yii in San-tai chi-chin wén-ts’un pt. 13, p. 20 (1936). [From these, 
and other references connected with them, the transmission of the vessel from 
Liu Yen-t’ing can be established. TR.] 

Unfortunately during these hundred years neither the form nor the 
decoration of the vessel, as distinct from the inscriptions, has been recorded, 
so scholars have never had the opportunity of studying the vessel itself. 


5. Tue TRANSMISSION OF THE VESSEL 


When and where this yw was unearthed, and who was the first person to 
own it, cannot be known now. But from a note in the Ts’ing-ai T’ ang chia- 
ts’ ang chung-ting 1-ch’i k’uan-chih fa-tieh' (1838) by Liu Yen-t’ing (Hsi-hai), 
we know that it was once owned by his friend, Yiian Su-yeh, who gave it to 


1 Note on the title ‘Hsiang Yu’: ‘Given to me in the third month of the year ting-hai T ZR 
(1827) by Yiian Su-yeh’. 
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Liu Yen-t’ing in 1827. Afterwards it came into the possession of Yen Hsiian 
(Hsii T’ang and P’an Tsu-yin®, the teacher of Wu Ta-ch’éng. 
At the beginning of the Republic it was owned by Mr Ch’én of Hai-yen yi 4. 
Forty yearslater it was acquired by the Museum of Chinese Art and Archeology 
in the Institute of Oriental Studies at the University of Hong Kong [where 
it now holds an important place as one of the gems of the collection].5 


APPENDIX 
THE NAME ‘YU’ Fi 


Among the ancient bronze vessels in circulation, are cylindrical vessels 
with large bellies and small mouths, a loop on either side to which a swing- 
handle is attached, a high foot-rim below, and above a cover with a circular 
knob. Such vessels are frequently named (in the inscriptions engraved upon 
them) ‘tsun’ *% or ‘:’ $£: for instance, the Yii Tsu-ting Yu is called ‘tsun’ 
(San-tai 13.38); the Shih-po Yu is called ‘7’, (San-tai 13.26). 


2 Wu Ta-ch’éng: K’o Chai tsi-ku lu, vol. 19, p. 14, (1896) on the margin of a rubbing of the 
Hsiang-yu inscription there is a seal ‘in the collection of Hsii T’ang’. 

3 Liu T’i-chih: Hsiao Chiao-ching Ké chin-wén t’a-pén, pt. 4, p. 44, on the margin of a rubbing 
of the Hsiang-yu inscription there is a seal ‘in the collection of Chéng An #7 (= P’an Tsu-yin)’. 
Liu Hsin-yuan: Ch’i-ku Shih chi-chin wén-shu, pt. 6, p. 10, 1902, there is a note ‘a vessel in the 
collection of P’an Wén-ch’in (=P’an Tsu-yin) 

4 YH BRR, according to a note written in 1947, accompanying the vessel. 

5 During the Japanese occupation of Canton, the vessel passed into the possession of a 
certain collector; and in the winter of the year kuei-ssii 3G (1953) it was sold through a curio 
dealer to the University of Hong Kong. 
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‘Tsun’ and ‘i’ are general terms for bronze vessels (i-ch’i 6%) and are 
not names of particular types. 

The body itself of these vessels is somewhat similar to those of ‘hu’ ‘# 
and ‘/ei’ #, in that they are all derived from gourds and calabashes. Whether 
or not the vessels have a cover depends upon whether they were originally 
modelled upon a complete gourd or a half gourd. The addition of a swing- 
handle was for hanging purposes; the attachment of a foot-rim was for 
standing the vessel upright. 

The Oracle Bones have the forms: 


( 


i] 6-41-5 7 193-4 Bi 6-58 


the inscriptions on bronze vessels have 


all of which seem to originate from a gourd with an attachment at the top, 
which represents the stalk by which the gourds hang. Below the vessel there 
is sometimes a form like this: 7¥ IY which may be abbreviated to ~; for 
the gourd being round, it is necessary to place something flat beneath it 
in order to make it steady. By the side of the character there are sometimes 
short perpendicular lines ',' '' —, indicating that the vessel can hold liquids. 
Sometimes there are marks on the body (of the character) | +$$i 1 + 
etc., to indicate cracks. 

The Shuo-wén chieh-tzi has the form §; Hsii Shén says: ‘the fruit 
of plants hanging down and moving to and fro; pictographic. . . . Pro- 
nounced like 2’zao’. 

The Shuo-wén also has the character &, and says: 

It depicts the appearance of animation; it is derived from 7), with the phonetic of 4, 

and is pronounced like yu if. 

Under the former character it says ‘the fruit of plants hanging down’, and 
this agrees well with the forms depicted on the Oracle Bones given above. 
The sign “ from which the character is said to be derived is a variation of 
YK Ji and ~ etc. It is a mistake to say (as does the Shuo-wén) that the character 
is derived from Jy. 
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A Bronze Vessel of the Late Shang or Early Chou Period 
(11th-10th Century B.c.) 


Collection of the University of Hong Kong 
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Plate I 


The Hsiang Yu (Late Shang or Early Chou) front view 


Collection of the University of Hong Kong 
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The Hsiang Yu, side view 
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Plate II 
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Plate III 


The Hsiang Yu: 
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a. Interior of Cover. 6. Interior of Body. 
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Plate IV 
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Plate V 


The Hsiang Yu: a. The Cover from above. 6. Decoration on knob. c. T’ao-?’ieh on Cover. 
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Plate VI 


a. Animal Masks on Shoulder. 


b. Pattern on Exterior of Base. 
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Plate VIII 
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In the Zi script 47% the character is written fj. 
Tuan Yii-ts’ai in Shuo-wén chieh-tzii chu says: ‘4 is written -j in li-shu (li script)’. 


Wang Yiin in Shuo-wén shih-li says: “The character yu ij occurs in the Shih-ching, Shu- 
ching, and Er-ya, but it does not occur in the Shuo-wén. It would seem to be a variant of A’. 


The Classical Books all take ‘yw’ to be a vessel for holding spirits 8. 


The Shang-shu, Wén Hou chih ming (“The Book of History’, Shu-ching %#8, Pt. V, Bk. 
XXVIII, ‘The Charge to Prince Wén’; Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. I11, Pt. I1) says: 


‘I reward you with a jar [yu] of spirits, made from the black millet mixed with odoriferous 
herbs’. 


The Commentary of K’ung (An-kuo) says: ‘A yu is a middle-sized goblet tsun thi’. 
The Lo Kao (Shu-ching, Part V, Bk. XIII, 25, ‘The Announcement Concerning Lo’; 
Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. III, Pt. II) says: ‘Along with two flagons [yu] of black 
millet herb-flavouring spirits.’ The Ching-tien shih-wén says: ‘Yu is a middle- 
sized tsun’. 
The Chiang and the Han in the Ta-ya (‘Book of Odes’, Shih-ching 7, Part II, Bk. III, 
Ode VIII, Kéang Han; Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. IV, Pt. II) says: ‘I give you 
. a jar [yu] of herb-flavoured spirits from the black millet.’ The Mao Commentary 
71% says: ‘A yu is a vessel’. 


The Tso-chuan &(% (Duke Hsi, 28th year, 631 B.c.; Legge, The Chinese Classics, Vol. V, 


Pt. II, p. 211, para. 8) says: ‘giving him . . . a jar [yu] of spirits, made from the round 
millet, flavoured with herbs. . . .” The Commentary of Tu Yii #34 says: ‘Yu is the name 
of a vessel’. 


The Er-ya, under Shih-ch’i ¥? 2% says: ‘Yu, a vessel.’ The Commentary of Li Hsiin says: 
‘Yu, a jar & for spirits’. 


The Er-ya again under Shih-ch’i ¥#% says: ‘I, yu, lei are all vessels’. The Commentary of 
Kuo P’u 93% says: ‘these are all vessels for holding wine’. The Explanations of Hsing Ping 
Fi; quotes Sun Yen FRR: ‘tsun and i are placed above; /ei are placed below; yu occupy 
a middle position’. And again: ‘Kuo says: “neither big nor small, they are between the 
i and the 


Both the Oracle Bone Inscriptions and the Inscriptions on Bronze take 
yu to be a wine-vessel. 

The Oracle Bones have: ‘Six yu of spirits’. 

The Mao Kung Ting has: ‘I give you a yu of herb-flavoured spirits’. 


Hence we know that such characters as E] is 6 6 


all refer to wine vessels that can be suspended, and that can also stand. 
Because this description is in agreement with such bronze vessels as that 
described above, the latter can be defined as ‘yu’. 

‘Yw’ were in general use at the end of the Shang and the beginning of 
the Chou dynasty. They were succeeded by the ‘hw’ # ‘bottles’. In the time 
of the Ch’un-ch’iu (722-481 B.c.) and Warring States (481-221 B.c.) there 
were instances of ‘hu’ with a chain around them. Some think these were 
variations of ‘yw’; but they did in fact originate from ‘hu’, and have no con- 
nection with ‘yw’ of the ancient period. 
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Note by the Translator 


Both the late W. P. Yetts and Bernard Karlgren have described several 
yu vessels in their respective discussions of the Cull and Pillsbury Collections.! 
They both point out the problem of the name: that whereas the name yu has 
been applied since the Sung dynasty to Yin and early Chou vessels with cover 
and swing-handle, such as that described in this paper, the name itself does 
not occur in any inscriptions on ancient vessels of this type so far discovered. 
In their inscriptions these vessels are generally referred to by the general 
name tsun-i which Yetts frankly translates ‘sacral vessels’—an inter- 
pretation elaborated by S. Howard Hansford in his description of the 
Seligman Collection? by tracing the character tsun %¥ to an original pictograph 
for ‘wine-sacrifice’, and the character 7 $f to an original pictograph for ‘bird- 
sacrifice’, the two characters together indicating sacrifices in general, or when 
applied to vessels indicating ‘sacrificial vessels’ in general. 

Yetts quotes numerous references in the early Classics, including those 
quoted above by Chang Hsiian, to show that the ancient yu were wine vessels 
used in the sacrifices to ancestors, and he assumes that 


The plebeian prototype was manifestly a covered bucket with hooped handle, made from 

the gourd, a vessel provided by nature, or one fashioned in pottery or wood; and the handle 

almost certainly was made of twisted or plaited strips of bamboo (The Cull Collection, p. 5). 

He points out the advantage of the ellipsoid cross-section for pouring, 
especially when the handle was set at right angles to the longer diameter. 

By tilting the vessel with one hand under its base, while the other holds the handle, the 

contents can be poured in a more easily controlled stream than when a vessel is tilted in 

the direction of its shorter diameter (dbid. p. 1). 

Hence the ‘plausible theory that this position of the handle indicates 
greater antiquity’ being ‘near the primitive utensil made for use’. 

Karlgren suggests that the pictograms from which the character yu fj is 
derived, of which he gives the following examples: 


figure ‘an asymmetrical vessel’, and clearly indicate a gourd, whether hanging 
or placed on a high foot-rim or stand as described by Chang Hsiian above. 


1W. P. Yetts, The Cull Collection of Chinese Bronzes, University of London, The Courtauld 
Institute of Chinese Art (1959), Number Three. 
B. Karlgren, A Catalogue of the Chinese Bronzes in the Alfred E. Pillsbury Collection, Minne- 
apolis, University of Michigan Press (1952), Number 14. 
2S. Howard Hansford, The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art, Vol. 1, Lund Humphries 
(1957) pp. 49-50. 
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Karlgren further points out that such asymmetric vessels, usually des- 
cribed as ‘hu’ #, but ‘which brilliantly illustrate the graph yw’ are indeed 
‘to be found among the archeological material’, two being preserved in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities at Stockholm, one in the Middle Chou, 
and the other in the Huai style.* The outline of the former of these is illus- 
trated as follows (Fig. 1): 


Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


Karlgren adds that he knows of ‘no specimen with an earlier décor’ than 
this (Middle Chou). 

The second one is similar to a third flask in the Seligman Collection 
reproduced by Hansford (op. cit. Pl. XVIII, A. 27) in the style of the Late 
Chou, the outline of which may be expressed as in Fig. 2. 

A fourth in the Chinese National Palace Museum Collection, is illustrated 
in The Chinese Exhibition, London.‘ Yet another, in the Hellstrom Collection, 
Sweden, was exhibited at the London Exhibition, and is illustrated in the 
Supplement to the Catalogue. These are all attributed on account of the style 
of their decoration to the period of the Warring States, and are similar in 
shape to that in the Seligman Collection (Fig 2). 

Karlgren summarizes the problem as follows: 


Thus we are in the paradoxical position of finding that the vessel which in archzological 
praxis is called Yu, but which does not resemble the pictogram Yu in early bronze and 
oracle-bone inscriptions, belongs to the Yin style and continues in Early Chou, and then 
died out and does not exist with a Middle Chou or Huai décor; and that, on the other 


3 Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 20 (1948), Pls. 26 and 32. 
4 The Chinese Exhibition (London), Faber & Faber (1936), Pl. 32, No. 81. 
5 International Exhibition of Chinese Art, Royal Academy of Arts, London (1935-6), No. 131. 
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hand, the vessel which tallies nicely with the pictogram Yu in Early Chou and Yin inscrip- 

tions has so far been found only in specimens with a Middle Chou or Huai décor. The 

riddle of the Yu of the classics is therefore entirely unsolved, and when we follow the 
praxis of the Chinese archzologists and use the term Yu for the present class of vessels, 

this is a conventional makeshift . . . (op. cit. p. 43). 

Karlgren’s suggestion is indeed an attractive one, but in addition to the 
difficulty which he admits, caused by the discrepancy between the dates of 
the asymmetric gourd-like vessels of the Middle Chou and Warring States 
period, and of the pictograms on the Oracle Bones, and on the bronze vessels 
of the Yin and Early Chou, the doubt arises whether the pictograms, leaning 
to one side as they do, originally represented a vessel at all, or whether in fact 
they represented fruit, as the Shuo-wén dictionary suggests. 

It could be argued that the pictograms portray very accurately pear- 
shaped fruit hanging by the stalk and leaning to one side as heavy fruit does; 
that the short line attached to the stalk represents a leaf; and that the marks 
on the body of the pictogram indicate the remains of the calyx, or other 
irregularities! on the surface of the fruit. 

On the Oracle Bones the gourd-like pictograms sometimes occur in pairs 
00 %*& F 17.16 suggesting a cluster of fruit; or attached to the branches of a tree: 


EF 16.13 BY 2.19.3 FA 1.28.12 Stone Drums Inscription Shuo-wén 


or again, attached to a stalk of corn, for which the Shuo-wén gives the meaning 
‘grain in the ear’. 
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The line or figure beneath some of the pictograms seem in some cases 
to indicate not so much a stand or attached foot-rim as a separate vessel 
(min Il) in which the gourd-like object is placed: 


193.4 fi] 6.41.5 F 39.13 FA 2.11.4 25.9 
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These seem to confirm that the gourd-like pictograms primarily portrayed 
not vessels but something which could be placed in vessels, such as fruit. A 
pictogram portraying fruit could of course, if taken generally, include gourds, 
even though the gourds usually hang down in a perpendicular manner, 
whereas the fruit may occur in clusters, or lean heavily to one side. 

Yett’s contention that the gourd was the prototype of the vessel used for 
carrying liquids, with handle of plaited strips of bamboo, seems to be justified. 
The pictogram for fruit (including gourds) might then be transferred to the 
gourd-like vessel which gradually developed into the bronze ‘yw’. 

The contention is strengthened by the occurrence of a number of slender 
gourd-like bronze vessels with swing-handles and circular cross-section 
(usually denominated ‘hu’), which date from Shang or Early Chou times, 
several of which actually show the original twisted structure of the handle 
perpetuated in bronze, while others have bands both horizontal and perpen- 
dicular designed upon the body, suggesting the strings or straps in which the 
vessel might be slung. 

There would seem to be no adequate reason to suppose, with Karlgren, 
that the asymmetrical appearance of the pictograms indicated an asymmetrical 
vessel. On the contrary, apart from a few straight-sided vessels, which do not 
come into the present discussion, the early yu all reproduce faithfully the 
appearance of a symmetrically shaped gourd. 

Besides the broad ellipsoid vessels such as that which forms the subject 
of the present paper, there are a number of tall and slender gourd-shaped 
vessels with circular cross-section (such as the one illustrated by Yetts in his 
paper on Early Chinese Bronzes),® some with bow-shaped swing-handles, some 
without any handles at all. The latter are commonly known as hu ‘# ‘bottle’ 
or ‘flask’; but the former are sometimes classed as hu, because of their bottle 
shape, sometimes as yu, because of their swing-handle. In his earlier work, 
New Studies of Chinese Bronzes,’ which illustrates and discusses a number of 
yu, Karlgren treats these tall gourd-like vessels as yu; but in his Catalogue of 
the Pillsbury Collection,’ after contending that the present application of the 
term yu is in general a misnomer, Karlgren suggests that they should no 
longer be classed with the ‘yw’, on account of their handles, but with the hu, 
which they resemble so closely in shape. 

Whatever nomenclature is ultimately adopted, it will be seen that among 
all these early gourd-like vessels with swing-handles a gradation in shape 


6 W. P. Yetts, The Oriental Ceramic Society, London (1951), ‘Exhibition of Early Chinese 
Bronzes’, Fig. 28. 

? BMFEA, No. 9 (1937), Pls. XV-XVIII and XLIV-XLVII. 

8 Pp. 56-69, Pls. 26-33. 
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In distinction from the asymmetrical gourd-like vessels of a later period 
(Figs. 1 and 2), which seem to be designed for pouring, these early symmetrical 
vessels with swing-handles are clearly designed for carrying, as suggested by 
the references in the ancient literature already quoted, and as described so 
clearly by the late Professor Yetts. 
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A HONG KONG HISTORY 


Europe in China, by E. J. Eitel &&7#@#8: The Man and the Book 
G. B. ENDACOTT 


STUDENTS of the history of Hong Kong can hardly avoid familiarity with 
Eitel’s Europe in China: The History of Hong Kong from the beginning to the 
year 1882, if only because of the paucity of such histories, and many will 
echo the author of this brief essay in expressing gratitude to a local historian 
who has placed all his successors so splendidly in his debt. The book was 
published in 1895, just over sixty years ago, and the time has perhaps arrived 
to examine it afresh and assess the value of its contribution to our knowledge 
of the Colony. The first part of this task demands an account of its author, 
and as none such exists, it is part of the purpose here to remedy this defect. 

Eitel was not one of the great figures in Hong Kong’s pageant, but since 
his History keeps his name green, perhaps he deserves to be more widely 
known as a person than he is, quite apart from the help such knowledge might 
be expected to give in judging the value of the book. 'The sources of information 
are few and slight. The records of the London Missionary Society,! as might 
be expected, throw some light on the man as a missionary; there are obituary 
notices in the T’oung Pao, Series II, Vol. X, and in the Chinese Recorder for 
April 1909. The former, by Henri Cordier, gives little about the man but is 
extremely valuable for a list of Eitel’s writings; and the latter, by the Rev. 
T. W. Pearce of the London Missionary Society, is largely a personal 
eulogium. An obituary notice in The China Mail of December 17, 1908, 
gives a brief account of his life. The chief source used here has been the 
records of the Colonial Office in the Public Record Office, London, including 
the annual reports of the Education Department for which, as Inspector of 
Schools, Eitel was responsible over a period of 19 years, from 1878 to 1897. 
In the absence of a more intimate record, we are driven to judge the man by 
what he did, a method of proceeding not entirely without merit. 

Ernest Johann Eitel was born on February 13, 1838, at Esslingen, 
Wiirttemberg, in south-west Germany. He was educated at the pedagogium 
at Esslingen for six years and then attended the Theological Seminary of 
Schontal for four years. In 1856, at the age of 18, he became a student at 
Tiibingen University from which he took the degree of M.A. in 1860. This 
course of education, for which the state gave financial help, made evident 


1 I am indebted to Irene M. Fletcher, Librarian and Archivist of the L.M.S., for a copy of 
the entry in its Missionaries’ Register, and for copies of letters on the subject of Eitel’s relations 
with the Society. This valuable information is acknowledged with gratitude. 
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his intention to follow a clerical career, and on graduation he accepted an 
appointment in the State Church of Wiirttemberg, as Vicar of Méssingen.? 
He held this charge for one year only and then obtained leave of absence to 
join the Basel Mission in China, under the Committee of the German Evange- 
lical Missionary Society at Basel, to whom he had offered his services. While 
working in the mission field in China he continued to hold his church appoint- 
ment in Germany in absentia, the period of leave being extended at intervals 
of six years by the Consistory of the State Church. This course of action was 
necessitated by the obligation to serve the Church in return for the financial 
help received; in addition it provided him with a possible refuge from the 
hazards of the mission field, though in fact he never chose to take advantage 
of it. 

Eitel arrived in Hong Kong in 1862 and was sent to a Lutheran Mission 
station at Li-long in the district of Hsin-an* near Canton, where he remained 
for four years working amongst the Hakkas. In April 1865 he severed his 
connection with the Basel Mission and joined the London Missionary Society. 
This transfer of loyalties came about because of his attachment to an English 
lady, Miss Mary Anne Winifred Eaton, who had arrived in Hong Kong in 
the same year as Eitel, to be Lady Superintendent of the Diocesan Native 
Training School, later to become the Diocesan Girls’ School. The correspon- 
dence concerning this breach with his missionary society is preserved in the 
archives of the London Missionary Society. In a letter? to its Board of 
Directors dated May 26, 1865, Eitel explained that he had offered his services 
to the Basel Mission under the impression that he had ‘had a call from the Lord 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen’, to which work he intended to devote 
the whole of his life. After admitting that ‘much of this enthusiasm is now 
gone indeed by reason of what I have seen of the hardness of the Chinese 
hearts’, but adding that this had, as a consequence, given him a deeper 
conviction to persevere in missionary work, he announced that he had had 
to break with the Society with which he had been connected and to leave the 
station ‘where I had found it my happiness to work for the Lord by teaching 
and preaching’, because his application for leave to marry Miss Eaton had 
been refused. He said he had been quite willing to abide by the decision of 
his Committee, but had discovered that his association with the lady had 
become public so that he was ‘not able honourably to break off his attachment 
to her’. He asked the Board to accept him in their service to enable him to 
‘continue in the work of the Chinese Mission generally, but especially among 
the Hakka-Chinese whose dialect I have been studying for two years and a 


* L.M.S. Missionaries’ Register. 
3 ## Sun On in Cantonese. 
* South China Letters: Box 6, Folder 4, Jacket C, L.M.S. Archives. 
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half’, and said that the Reverend Dr James Legge and the Reverend John 
Chalmers of the Society had provisionally engaged him on its staff for six 
months, ‘on behalf of the Hakka Chinese Christians in Poklo’. He added 
that his marriage would not take place before the following year. 

Legge and Chalmers in a joint letter addressed to the L.M.S. Directors, 
dated June 9, 1865,° forwarded Eitel’s application and gave more details. 
They described him as ‘an earnest and devoted missionary, a sound theologian 
and an able scholar’. This was indeed high praise from two great missionaries 
who were themselves scholars; linguistic achievement was most important to 
evangelical churches because they were usually fundamentalist, and this belief 
in the literal inspiration of the Bible demanded special care in translation 
before it was made available to everyone in the vernacular. They said Eitel 
had not consulted his two local colleagues in the Basel Mission before asking 
permission to marry, and expressed the view that he ‘might have done wisely 
if he had made his brother missionaries, Messrs Lechler and Winnes, his 
confidants from the first’; they thought the reason why he had not done so 
was a feeling that his missionary colleagues ‘did not much like the idea of 
one of their number marrying an English wife’. They also said that they 
understood that the Basel Mission Committee, while it did not encourage 
marriage among its missionaries at all, was usually more ready to relax the 
rule of celibacy in the case of those of its staff who offered their services to it 
after having been educated, than of those who had been educated at its own 
expense. They thought that Eitel, who belonged to the former group, had 
presumed too much upon this practice. 

Lechler had advised against permitting the marriage, and Eitel had 
accordingly been given fourteen days to decide between the Society and his 
fiancée, with the result already described above in his own letter to the 
Directors. Legge and Chalmers further informed the Directors that the 
Anglican Church Missionary Society had offered him a post but that he 
preferred to serve with the London Missionary Society and wished to work 
in its Poklo station, because of his knowledge of the dialect spoken there. 
They said Lechler and other German missionaries all paid tribute to Eitel’s 
work in the mission field and they had therefore decided to employ him 
temporarily for six months, and recommended his permanent appointment. 
German missionaries, including Eitel, working in the villages on the mainland 
had found it necessary to carry arms; as proof of Eitel’s devotion, they reported 
that he had just returned to Poklo, unarmed, hoping to find security in the 
fact that he had nothing worth stealing, and even avowed his intention of 
eventually taking his wife there with him. Legge and Chalmers thought that 


5 South China Letters: Box 6, Folder 4, Jacket C, L.M.S. Archives. 
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though this showed commendable enthusiasm, he ought to reside in Canton 
and direct his work from there. Their letter contained an interesting note 
about Miss Eaton; she was a convert from a Catholic family who treated her 
‘very harshly’ on that account, and they described her as ‘a pious, and devoted 
person, with a good constitution of body, and no little determination of mind’. 
The letter showed Eitel in a good light as a misson worker and scholar, but 
it leaves the impression that he had not been very tactful over his proposed 
marriage. 

Eitel’s application was successful; he joined the London Missionary 
Society’s staff, working at Poklo and residing at Canton, and in 1866 his 
marriage to Miss Eaton was duly solemnized. 

In a letter to the Directors of the London Missionary Society® dated 
February 9, 1870 he asked to be allowed to move to Hong Kong and gave 
among his reasons the difficulty of finding a house in Canton, and the fact 
that the Canton church, which was Punti (Cantonese), took little interest in 
the Poklo mission which was Hakka and had in fact been founded and was 
supported by the Chinese and English churches in Hong Kong. He also 
pointed out that there were few opportunities for his special work in Canton 
City because little Hakka was spoken there, but in Hong Kong there would, 
in the intervals between visits to Poklo, be plenty of work for him among the 
Hakka population. His request was agreed to and he lived with his family in 
Hong Kong from 1870 until his retirement in 1897. There is a letter dated 
May 12, 1873,’ to the London Missionary Society Directors asking them to 
support his application for leave of absence in regard to his appointment as 
Vicar of Méssingen, for a further period of six years, a previous extension 
having been granted in 1867. He explained that ‘having passed through the 
regular course of studies through which every minister of my church has to 
pass’, he would have to repay to the Government the cost of his education 
if he left the Church without leave, and also that having served for one year, 
he had a legal claim to employment. For these reasons, his anxiety to regularize 
his position in Wiirttemberg may be readily understood. On this occasion he 
asked the Consistory of his church to delay a final settlement of his position 
for another six years, at the end of which time he hoped to go to Wiirttemberg 
on leave and deal with the matter in person. 

Eitel supported his application for leave by claiming that he was at that 
time the only representative of the London Missionary Society in Hong Kong, 
being in sole charge of ‘a church and congregation of 150 chapels for preaching 
to the heathen and two schools . . .’, with an affiliated church of over 400 
souls in the interior at a distance of four days’ journey. 


6 L.M.S. Archives, South China Letters: Box 7, Folder 1, Jacket B. 
7 L.M.S. Archives, South China Letters: Box 7, Folder 3, Jacket B. 
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From 1870 to 1878 Eitel occupied himself with missionary work both 
administratively and in the field, and became secretary and treasurer to the 
Mission additional to his work at Poklo; this period too, saw the beginning 
of that stream of publications which was to establish his reputation as a scholar 
(see pp. 64-65). His first important work, the Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese Buddhism, published in Hong Kong by Lane, Crawford & Co., appeared 
in 1870; it was a Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary of Buddhist terms, a serious 
contribution in an inadequately covered field, which showed scholarship in 
both Buddhism and Chinese. In 1873 two smaller works followed from the 
same publisher, Three Lectures on Buddhism and Feng-shui, the latter dealing 
with Chinese geomancy. In 1877 he published the first volume of his Chinese 
Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect at which he had been working since 1873; 
it took him ten years to complete and gave him an assured place in Chinese 
scholarship. In 1871 he received a doctorate (Ph.D.) from his university of 
Tiibingen. In these years too his reputation for competence in the local 
dialects attracted the attention of the Governor, and in 1873 Eitel was 
appointed Chairman of a school text-book committee® which later produced 
three graded Chinese readers. In July 1875 he was asked by the Officer 
Administering the Government, Gardener Austin, to supervise the studies of 
government officers who were studying Cantonese, and in reporting this 
arrangement to Lord Carnarvon, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
1874-78, Austin referred to Eitel as ‘a renowned Chinese scholar’. Later in 
this year he became a member of the Board of Examiners set up to examine 
officials who were drawing monthly allowances to learn Chinese, a condition 
of which was that they had to pass an examination every six months.!° This 
scheme originated with the Governor Sir Arthur Kennedy (1872-1877), who 
for some obscure reason was anxious to drop the extremely valuable cadet 
scheme, by which potential senior officers were recruited by public examina- 
tion in England and given a training in Cantonese, in favour of a scheme of 
encouraging local recruitment by examinations in Cantonese. This unsuccess- 
ful experiment did not survive the retirement of Kennedy in 1877. His 
successor, Sir John Pope Hennessy (1877-1882), wrote home that Eitel had 
reported! on the system of examinations held under the Board of Examiners 
and had given it as his opinion that, as it was impossible to master Chinese 
without whole-time study, Kennedy’s scheme should be given up. In conduct- 
ing the first examination Hennessy set up a new examining body, whereupon 


8 Eitel, Europe in China, page 511. 

® See dispatch from Austin to Lord Carnarvon, number 81, dated July 6, 1875, in the Public 
Record Office, London, Colonial Office Records, series 129 volume 171. Abbreviated hereafter 
as: Austin to Carnarvon, No. 81, July 6, 1875. CO 129/171. 

1” Austin to Carnarvon, No. 141, October 13, 1875. CO 129/171. 

11 Hennessy to Carnarvon, No. 109, September 7, 1877. CO 129/179. 
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Eitel resigned as Director of Studies. In his History, Eitel said the Board had 
been set up in 1872! and not 1875, but that the names of the Board had not 
been publicly announced until 1876. He also gave a different account of his 
resignation from the Board of Examiners in 1877.1° He said that Hennessy 
had recognized the Board by publishing the names of the members, but that 
at the first examination in June 1877 he had appointed an entirely new Board 
of Examiners, and he again set up a new Board later in the same month; the 
result was that all the old Board resigned. Eitel said nothing about being 
consulted by Hennessy. 

Despite this early friction it was Hennessy who launched Eitel on his 
career as a government official. Hennessy, who was Governor from April 
1877 to March 1882, adopted a policy aimed in every way to protect the 
interests of the Chinese; he allowed them to live in parts of the Colony 
formerly reserved for houses of a European type; he made the first appoint- 
ment of a Chinese to the Legislative Council, he stopped the public flogging 
of Chinese, and in deference to Chinese susceptibilities checked the introduc- 
tion of sanitary improvements. But on questions of policy he was dogmatic 
and opinionated; he offended the European element and came into collision 
with all his senior officials, many of whom resigned to take posts elsewhere or 
sought judicial posts where they felt relatively free from interference. 
Hennessy was driven to use other men to implement his policy, and one of 
those to whom he looked was Eitel—especially useful because of his knowledge 
of Chinese. 

Hennessy was notat first impressed by Eitel. Inthe dispatch of September 7, 
1877, to the Earl of Carnarvon, already referred to, concerning the Board 
of Examiners and Eitel’s view of the examinations, Hennessy said of him that 
‘he does his missionary work as well as any other clergyman. . . . Yet his 
connection with the local press!4 and other reasons render him in my opinion 
unfit for a government appointment, honorary or otherwise’. What these 
reasons were he did not say, but clearly Eitel was not quite trusted. It will 
be seen that this attitude towards him was widely shared both in official 
circles in Hong Kong and at the Colonial Office. 

Hennessy’s apparent antipathy to Eitel was short-lived. Early next year, 
in February 1878, in pursuance of his policy of showing great sympathy to 
the Chinese—a policy stigmatized in the local press as one of ‘visionary 
humanitarianism’, he decided to set up a new Chinese department, that of 
Interpreter-General, which would be responsible for all interpreting and take 
over much of the work of the Registrar-General in dealing with the Chinese. 


'2 Eitel, Europe in China, p. 481. 
13 Eitel, Europe in China, p. 527. 
‘4 He was editor of the China Review, a missionary publication. 
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The head of this department was to act as Chinese Secretary and to be 
comparable in importance to the Colonial Secretary, since all Chinese 
correspondence would pass through him direct to the Governor. Hennessy 
offered the post to Eitel, subject to his scheme being accepted by the Secretary 
of State. After what he had said about Eitel this was surprising, and points 
to the conclusion that he was blatantly using Eitel as the instrument of his 
new unpopular Chinese policy. In a subsequent letter to the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society!® Eitel said he ‘declined the offer without 
hesitation’. 

Soon after, in February 1878, Stewart, the Inspector of Schools and 
headmaster of the Central School, went on leave and Hennessy invited Eitel 
to inspect the grant-aided schools during his absence. Eitel accepted, and 
wrote to the Directors!® saying that ‘as the Governor put it to me entirely in 
the form of a request to oblige him’, he had undertaken to inspect the 
schools ‘as far as my missionary duties and engagements permit’, that the 
arrangement was ‘merely temporary and does not constitute me a government 
servant’, and that he had accepted because the mission schools derived 
great help from government. He made no reference in this February letter 
to the more important earlier offer of the post of Interpreter-General. 

Hennessy went ahead with plans for this new post, with Eitel as its first 
occupant, despite his earlier refusal, and rumour soon gained ground that 
Eitel would enter full-time government service. Chalmers wrote on November 
12, 1878,1? warning that it was extremely probable that Eitel would accept a 
government post, and considered it was ‘high time that his intentions were 
known at the Mission House’. Chalmers said that Eitel was overwhelmed 
with work because of his duties as Acting Inspector of Schools as well as his 
mission work, and he added: ‘I regret exceedingly his purpose of leaving the 
Society. It will be a personal loss and trial to me and the Mission can ill 
spare such a valuable man’. Eitel had for some years been acting as treasurer 
and secretary of the local London Missionary Society Committee, to whom 
his resignation was naturally a serious matter. 

The appointment of Eitel to be head of the new Interpreter Department 
was made in November 187818 at a salary of £1,000 per year; and as a result 
he resigned from the London Missionary Society. In a letter to the Directors 
dated December 4, 1878, he announced that Hennessy had now offered him 
the post of Chinese Secretary and that he had decided to accept, and to sever 


15 L.M.S. Archives, South China Letters, Eitel to Dr Mullens, December 4, 1878. 
16 L.M.S. Archives, South China Letters, Eitel to Dr Mullens, February 5, 1878. 
17 L.M.S. Archives, South China Letters, Eitel to Dr Mullens, November 12, 1878. 


18 Hennessy to Hicks Beach, No. 116, November 16, 1878. CO 129/182. (Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach was Secretary of State for the Colonies 1878-1880). 
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his connection with the Society. He said he had thought it might be possible 
to continue his missionary work without salary, but Chalmers had advised 
against this. He made little defence of his decision; he said the post ‘has not 
been of my seeking. The offer came to me entirely unsought’; he pointed 
to his sixteen unbroken years of missionary labour and thought he could 
‘fairly take a rest’. He added that the claims of his family, particularly the 
education of his children, ‘deserve, to say the least, as much consideration 
as the claims of work exclusively among the heathen’. 

The Secretary of State was not satisfied with Hennessy’s scheme because 
of the risk of serious overlapping of functions with other departments, nor 
was he convinced of the need for such a drastic contraction of the position 
and powers of the Registrar-General who, as ‘Protector of the Chinese’, had 
dealt with Chinese affairs up to that time. The appointment was not sanction- 
ed, and Eitel found himself baulked of the important post for which he had 
resigned his missionary work; he had to be content with the more humble 
position of Interpreter in the Colonial Secretariat and Law Courts. He also, 
as will be seen later, became Inspector of Schools as a consolation. Neverthe- 
less, Hennessy continued to use Eitel for the task of dealing with the Chinese, 
and vainly continued his efforts to create the new department on which he 
had set his heart. He produced an equally unacceptable plan to centralize all 
official interpreting under one department, with Eitel earmarked for the post 
of Supervisor of Interpreters. In April 18811° he offered Eitel the post of 
Registrar-General, then vacant because many cadet officers had been led by 
suspicion of Hennessy’s policy to refuse it. ‘The Earl of Kimberley, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (1868-1874 and 1880-1882), rejected this appoint- 
ment too, explaining that Eitel did not possess the training necessary to take 
one of the highest posts, and he offered the vacancy to Stewart, the former 
head of the Education Department, who however did not take it. So the 
unfortunate Eitel remained in the comparatively insignificant office of Super- 
visor of Interpreters and Translator to the Supreme Court, and after 
Hennessy’s term ended in 1882 even this post was allowed to lapse.”° 

The rejection of Eitel was due partly to the fact that he did not possess 
the necessary background and education to hold what was thought to be an 
influential post; there was also the desire of the Colonial Office to safeguard 
the careers of the specially recruited cadet officers who, reasonably enough, 
expected promotion to the highest posts. Hennessy was informed by Lord 
Kimberley?! that ‘it is not my intention that cadets shall be employed in the 


19 Telegram, Hennessy to Lord Kimberley, April 9, 1881. CO 129/192. 
20 Eitel, Europe in China, p. 526. 
*1 Kimberley to Hennessy, No. 43, April 19, 1881. CO 129/192. 
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work of interpretation’. Cadets were carefully selected to hold high appoint- 
ments, and competence in Chinese was required only to enable them the 
better to discharge their administrative duties without the necessary assistance 
of interpreters. He did not object to Eitel being head of the interpreters in 
the law courts, but he clearly thought that linguistic attainment alone did 
not qualify him for high office as the head of an important government 
department. The Colonial Office in England also disliked, on constitutional 
grounds, the ‘close association of interpretation in the Courts with the duties 
of Chinese Secretary’, by which the impartiality of the Courts might be 
impaired. The whole Eitel affair was badly bungled by Hennessy, and well 
illustrates the administrative inefficiency which marred his otherwise enlight- 
ened regime as governor. | 

It is now time to return to the year 1879. On the rejection of the new 
department of Interpreter-General, Eitel was in danger of being without 
employment; he had resigned from the London Missionary Society and was 
acting as Inspector of Schools in a voluntary capacity, but his employment on 
the administrative side was the subject of great uncertainty. In 1879 the code 
governing the payment of grants to the voluntary schools was amended to 
allow greater freedom in their religious teaching; this stimulus led to an 
increase in the number of such schools and in the duties of inspection. The 
Secretary of State suggested separating the duties of the headmaster of the 
Central School from those of Inspector of Schools, and proposed Eitel for 
the latter post; in March 1879”? therefore Eitel was confirmed as Inspector 
of Schools at a salary of $2,400 a year. This post he retained until 1897. 
In addition, Eitel acted as Hennessy’s Chinese secretary, since Hennessy, as 
has been shown, still hoped that his pet scheme would go through. The 
Governor was in fact using Eitel for his own convenience as the agent of his 
pro-Chinese policy in the teeth of opposition from the foreign community 
and most of the senior officials. In December 1879, for example, the Colonial 
Secretary, Marsh, asked to be transferred to another colony because Hennessy 
and Eitel were dealing with much of the business which should have passed 
through the Colonial Secretariat. 

Eitel continued to be a leading if controversial figure during the whole 
of Hennessy’s regime, thrust to the forefront by a governor who tenaciously 
held to his policy regardless of its adverse effect on public opinion, and whose 
unpopularity Eitel therefore shared. 

Eitel was involved in the question of mui tsai, the purchase of girls for 
domestic servitude, which Smale, the Chief Justice (1866-1878) roundly and 
properly condemned as slavery. In 1879 Eitel wrote a long report on the 


22 Hennessy to Hicks Beach, No. 33, March 29, 1879. CO 129/184. 
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Chinese custom of mui tsai, to show that it was an accepted feature of Chinese 
social life and not to be identified with slavery, which existed independently. 
It is difficult to say how influential this report was; certainly the practice was 
not made illegal, but this may have been equally due to the respect for native 
custom which was so characteristic of British liberalism in colonial affairs. 
Eitel served as a member of a committee of enquiry into the related question 
of the kidnapping of girls, which recommended that the Chinese Anti- 
kidnapping Association should be officially recognized, and as a result of its 
report the Po Leung Kuk, a society for the protection of women and girls, 
came into being. 

Eitel wished to become a naturalized British subject, but there was no 
recognized method of achieving this other than that of promoting a private 
bill in Parliament—a cumbrous, time-consuming and extremely expensive 
undertaking. The Secretary of State advised proceeding by local Hong Kong 
Ordinance as the easiest solution, and in 1880 a local naturalization ordinance™* 
was passed granting Eitel the status of a British subject; this status was 
confined to Hong Kong, since a local ordinance is valid only within the 
boundaries of the Colony. 

Hennessy’s peculiar temperament embroiled him sooner or later with 
all his colleagues and it is ne surprise that his protégé, Eitel, did not escape. 
A local lawyer, Y. C. Hallyar, was accused by Hennessy of making advances 
to his wife; finding him one day in the grounds of Government House 
without good reason, the Governor laid into Hallyar with his umbrella. 
Hennessy judged it politic to report the circumstances to the Secretary of 
State in London. Leaving shortly afterwards for Japan on vacation, he told 
Eitel to show the dispatch to members of the Legislative Council on request 
in order to dispel any rumours. One member, F. B. Johnson, saw Eitel at 
Government House, and later retailed the information contained in the 
dispatch to Hallyar, who then threatened Hennessy with legal proceedings. 
Eitel similarly threatened Johnson, but under pressure from the Governor 
withdrew his charges. Hennessy blamed Eitel, charging him with having 
exceeded his instructions. Eitel justifiably felt that he had been sacrificed 
by the Governor, and asked for a full enquiry by the Executive Council, which 
Hennessy refused. Eitel then appealed to the Earl of Kimberley, but again 
no action was taken. 

In 1882 Eitel was in trouble over his work as Supervisor of Interpreters 
and Translator to the Supreme Court. A complaint was made to the Registrar- 
General that he had accepted a fee of $50 for a piece of translation in connection 
with a criminal case. He was asked to explain, and defended himself by saying™ 


23 No. 4 of 1880. 
*4 Marsh to Earl of Kimberley, No. 78, June 2, 1882. CO 129/201. 
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that the work had been done in his spare time and without knowing that the 
translation would be used in a criminal case. Next day he wrote admitting 
the seriousness of the offence and offered his resignation, which was not 
accepted. The question of his suspension was discussed by the Executive 
Council; it was found that his duties as Supervisor of Interpreters in the 
Supreme Court had never been clearly defined because the arrangements for 
interpreting had been under review by Hennessy and the Secretary of State. 
The result was that Eitel was not suspended for corruption but was censured 
for the impropriety of accepting payment for doing work which he was already 
paid to do. As a result, Eitel resigned his post as Interpreter. Inacomment on 
the dispatch reporting these proceedings, one of the Colonial Office officials, 
John Bramston, who had been Attorney-General in Hong Kong (1874-76), 
before securing a permanent appointment in the Colonial Office, minuted: 
‘in himself he is a person who one cannot help regarding with a feeling of 
mistrust’. 

This is an interesting judgment coming from one who must have known 
him reasonably well, and it reveals that Eitel did not enjoy good standing in 
official circles in the Colony. This cannot be entirely attributed to his associa- 
tion with Hennessy because Bramston left Hong Kong just before Hennessy 
arrived. As Editor of the China Review he may have made enemies, but a 
possible explanation is that he remained foreign in his outlook and out of 
harmony with his administrative colleagues. 

In 1883, Bowen who was Governor from 1883 to 1885, proposed that 
cadet officers should be made to learn Mandarin, to which suggestion Lord 
Derby, Secretary of State for the Colonies (1882-85), answered that Eitel 
should be consulted. Bowen took great exception to this advice and in his 
reply gave his opinion of Eitel*® at some length. He referred to him as ‘a 
German ex-missionary’ who had been ‘mixed up with unsavoury scandals’ 
in Hong Kong and who was ‘thoroughly discredited in the general opinion 
of this community’; he had just escaped dismissal for malversation, had been 
severely censured, and had had a bitter quarrel with his patron, Hennessy. 
Bowen admitted that Eitel was ‘a man of some ability and learning’, but that 
he was quite ignorant of Mandarin, and specialized only in local dialects of 
Punti and Hakka. He added that if Eitel did his duty properly he would 
shield him ‘from the personal obloquy under which he unfortunately labours’. 
This attack is interesting, though it does not give much factual information 
as to whether the unsavoury scandals were private or official. Bowen was 
probably referring to the Hallyar case, in which the matter was not one that 
reflected in any way on Eitel’s personal character. 


*> Bowen to Lord Derby. Confidential. December 13, 1883. CO 129/213. 
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There could have been little scandal personally attaching to Eitel, since 
he continued to do pastoral work in connection with the Union Church. This 
church had difficulty in maintaining a full-time minister, and from 1878 to 
1881 Eitel and other former colleagues in the London Missionary Society 
conducted its services in the absence of a regular minister. In March 1884 
the church closed down altogether but was re-opened in the following 
November by Eitel, who conducted undenominational services there until 
1887, and if the appreciation of the congregation®* may be taken as a reliable 
guide, his ministry during this period was marked by success, for he was able 
to hand over a flourishing congregation ready to support its own minister in 
1887. There could not have been any personal scandal about him in view of 
this record of service in a strict evangelical church. 

He held the post of Inspector of Schools for nineteen years from 1878 
until his retirement in 1897. It is not easy to know how far the achievements 
and failures in education during these years were his, and how far they must 
be imputed to the Governors. It was said?’ that he considered his greatest 
achievement to be the introduction of religious education under the grant-in- 
aid system in 1879, which was effected by dropping the word ‘secular’ from 
the grant code and substituting ‘instruction in the subjects of the standards’ 
in its place. Eitel, having been in charge of the London Missionary Society 
schools, did not like the grant to be dependent on secular instruction alone, 
and was strongly in favour of the change. But the Catholic Hennessy was 
equally eager to support the religious bodies in their educational work, and 
the two men worked together in a cause which allowed the religious bodies 
to expand their educational work and at the same time to retain its denomina- 
tional character. This encouragement of voluntary effort in fact closely followed 
English contemporary educational practice, so that it is extremely doubtful 
if Eitel can claim any special credit for it in Hong Kong. Hennessy and Eitel 
were both eager for the change, but it was the sort of reform that met a 
receptive officialdom at the Colonial Office. In any case, Bishop Raimondi 
of the Catholic Church and a great educationist, must be given some of the 
credit for his uncompromising stand against complete secularism in the 
Colony’s educational system. 

It is unnecessary to examine in detail Eitel’s tenure of the post of 
Inspector of Schools during these years, 1878-1897, or to do more than is 
sufficient to help bring out the character of the man. The annual reports for 
his department are available to the more curious. 


26 These facts are taken from a History of the Union Church, published in 1956 by the South 
China Morning Post, Hong Kong. 


27 Obituary Notice. China Mail, December 17, 1908. 
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Eitel was not a Director of Education; his appointment was that of 
Inspector of Schools. ‘The headmaster of the Central School (later known as 
Queen’s College) was constituted an independent educational authority, and 
Eitel’s only connection with it was to conduct jointly with the headmaster 
its annual examination, an arrangement which almost inevitably led to conflict 
between the two. An official enquiry by the Anglican Bishop Burdon and 
Dr John Chalmers revealed that the trouble arose from the lack of a single 
head of the Education Department, and they supported the claims of Eitel to 
that position.”8 Sir William Robinson, Governor from 1891 to 1898, preferred 
to resolve the difficulty by placing Queen’s College under a Board of Governors. 
In judging Eitel, therefore, it must be remembered that he never had complete 
charge of education in Hong Kong. 

Eitel’s task was difficult. Standards of attainment were low, half the 
children received no schooling, most of the buildings were described by him 
as grossly over-crowded hovels; there was controversy over secular and 
denominational teaching, and over the problem of the relative amounts of 
English and Chinese language teaching regarded as necessary. 

Eitel was Inspector of Schools at a seminal period when the expansion 
of population and greater interest in education, in the wake of advances in 
England, gave a great impetus to development. The annual reports reveal a 
methodical man with a passion for analysis and detail; there is only tentative 
discussion of educational policy, and the impression is of a man immersed in 
detail and devoted to the task of administration. The work was excessive for 
one man, for in addition to his administrative work, he himself had to inspect 
over a hundred schools and personally conduct the examinations for grants. 

Under his guidance the grant-in-aid scheme was administered in such 
a way as to encourage the religious bodies to expand their schools, in which, 
in addition to some Christian teaching, the curriculum was generally based 
on teaching the Chinese classics in the vernacular. 

Eitel thought the grant-in-aid schools were more efficient than the 
government schools because the salaries of their teachers depended in part 
upon the grants earned on the result of the examinations under the grants 
code. He wanted to encourage them at the expense of the government schools, 
to which he wished to apply the principle of grants, which in effect would 
have subjected them to the principle of payment by results. In the 1890 annual 
report he said that his policy, which he had advocated for eight years, was 
based on that of the Royal Commission of 1883 on Indian Education, that all 
secondary education should be left to the working of the grant-in-aid system, 
and Government should concern itself only with the elementary education of 


*8 Robinson to Lord Ripon. Confidential. February 12, 1894. CO 129/262. 
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the mass of the people. Lord Knutsford, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1887-1892), did not accept this policy and replied*® that the ‘promotion of 
secondary education is no less important than that of elementary instruc- 
tion . . . ’; and in the following year he referred to Eitel’s plan to give up 
direct government control of secondary education as ‘a retrograde step’.*° 

Sir William Robinson accepted Eitel’s more limited objective of diminish- 
ing the number of government schools in favour of grant-aided schools. 
In 1892 all government schools with less than twenty-five pupils were closed 
unless alternative school accommodation were not available nearby. 

Eitel advocated girls’ education, which was notoriously backward in 
Hong Kong, and he was responsible for the first government girls’ school 
corresponding to the old Central School (Queen’s College) for boys; this 
school, called Belilios School because part of the cost of the building was 
borne by a local merchant and member of the Legislative Council named 
Belilios, was founded in 1890. He urged particularly the registration and 
compulsory education for girls purchased for the purpose of domestic 
servitude. 

In many respects Eitel’s education policy was open to criticism. He drew 
attention in successive annual reports to the fact that only half the children 
of the Colony received education in any sort of school, yet when the Secretary 
of State urged the introduction of compulsory education, Eitel opposed the 
proposal. “There is no need for it’ was his comment,*! and when Lord 
Knutsford pressed for the appointment of a School Attendance Officer, he 
suggested delay until the 1891 census. The Secretary of State remarked in 
1890 that it was ‘evident that no great progress is yet being made to a condition 
of general education’, and that ‘everything possible to promote school 
attendance’ should be done;** yet next year he still had cause to ‘regret that 
the number of children in school is not increasing in proportion to the 
population’. 

In 1884 Bowen introduced a scheme of scholarships to enable Hong 
Kong boys to continue their education in England in law, medicine or civil 
engineering. In September 1893 on the recommendation of Eitel this extremely 
valuable and liberal experiment was dropped because very few schools could 
supply candidates, and so there was no great stimulus to the educational 
system as a whole, and because the scholars were not under any obligation to, 


29 Knutsford to Des Voeux, No. 46, March 19, 1890. CO 129/244. 


39 Knutsford to Officer Administering the Government, No. 198, September 1, 1891. CO 
129/250. 


31 Annual Report for Education 1889. 


32 Knutsford to Officer Administering the Government, No. 220, October 8, 1890, CO 
129/245. 
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and did not in fact, return to the Colony. Again, Eitel supported Hennessy’s 
proposal for a Normal School for the training of teachers in English, yet when 
the home government opposed the plan, Eitel made little effort to prevent 
the closing down of the institution and even supported the closure with the 
argument that it was not possible to guarantee teaching posts to the trainees. 
When Stewart suggested in place of the closed Normal School a scheme for 
the examination of teachers and the granting of certificates, Eitel refused to 
agree that such a plan was possible. Yet a few years later, just before he left, 
he found himself advocating a training college for teachers. 

His support of the grant-in-aid scheme upon which his reputation to 
some extent rests was partly due to its cheapness, and as early as 1881 in his 
annual report he proposed that the grant to any one school should be limited 
to two-thirds of its current expenses, a proposal which was rejected by the 
home government only because it would have involved the expense of auditing 
the accounts of all the grant schools. Eitel is open to criticism also on the 
ground of too readily accepting the advocacy by successive governors of 
greater emphasis on the teaching of English. Hennessy, in spite of his strong 
pro-Chinese leanings, wanted to increase the amount of English teaching in 
the Colony, and Eitel in his 1879 Report defended this on the ground that 
the native Confucian schools were better at vernacular teaching than the 
government schools. The next governor, Bowen, advocated the compulsory 
teaching of English in all government maintained schools, and it was left to 
the Secretary of State, Lord Derby, to observe that the encouragement of 
English was acceptable ‘provided such encouragement does not result in the 


neglect of vernacular education’.®* Yet Eitel had been appointed Inspector“ 


of Schools because of his knowledge of the local dialects, and on the assump- 
tion that the majority of schools under his supervision would be conducted 
in Chinese. 

If there is much to criticize in Eitel’s administration, there is also much 
to applaud. There was all-round expansion; when he began his task there 
were twenty-eight government schools (excluding the Central School) and 
seventeen grant-in-aid schools with a total of 2,544 children under his super- 
vision. In his last report, that for 1896, he was able to report fifteen govern- 
ment schools, 101 grant-in-aid schools and a total of 5,178 children, and these 
latter figures were adversely affected by the outbreak of plague in 1894 and 
1896. Standards were being raised, and more attention was being directed to 
female education. 

The Colonial Office in London was dissatisfied with the progress being 
made, and particularly with the quarrel between Eitel and Bateson Wright, 


33 Derby to Bowen, No. 119, April 24, 1883. CO 129/208. 
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headmaster of Queen’s College. Lord Ripon, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, 1892-1895, in 1893 asked*™ privately if Eitel were of retiring age, 
and if Bateson Wright could take over both posts, and he pointed out that 
Eitel was not a Director of Education but an Inspector of Schools. Robinson 
replied*® that Eitel was fifty-eight, that it would be a misfortune if he retired, 
and suggested that Wright should be promoted to another colony. Though 
the quarrel was composed by the setting up of a Board of Governors for 
Queen’s College, and by the institution of an independent examination, it 
was clear that Eitel had failed to gain the full confidence of the authorities at 
home. In October 1896 Eitel announced his intention to retire on August 
7, 1897. He was given leave from April 15 of that year and soon after left for 
Adelaide on retirement from the service, with a pension of $1,620. The 
occasion was marked by the presentation of an address by the teachers of the 
Colony. The press comment was** that he had ‘won the open sesame to the 
Chinese mind’ and ‘discharged his duties in a thoroughly conscientious 
manner from first to last and deserved well of the Colony’. 

In Adelaide he accepted the pastorate of St Stephen’s Lutheran Church, 
and with apparent success, for a new church building was needed in 1899. 
He also became a lecturer in German language and literature at the University 
of Adelaide. He died on November 10, 1908 survived by his wife, two sons 
and two daughters. 

The impression Eitel gives is of a thorough, painstaking official, compet- 
ent and devoted, but with no great originality or constructiveness. He was 
never admitted to the higher ranks of the colonial service, and was never 
quite trusted by the Colonial Office. This may have been anti-foreign pre- 
judice, or it may have been due to his close association with the unpopular 
Hennessy, who did his utmost to elevate Eitel to a senior post. Eitel was not 
a cadet officer, and was employed in the Education Department because he 
was a Chinese scholar. He was succeeded by a cadet officer, and a member of 
this grade continued to hold the post until shortly before the Second World 
War. His colleagues spoke well of him, and this was equally so in the missionary 
field. He seems to have been a man of solid worth, but not inspired by or 
eapable of inspiring enthusiasm. 

The Reverend T. W. Pearce said of him that his greatness lay in his 
many-sided personality, and that ‘Life for him was determined by religious 
thought, aspiration, purpose, conviction. . . . Work for him was purely 
religious duty’, and that he always remained the Christian preacher in the 
disguise of a government official. ‘Touching on Eitel’s faults, which were on 


34 Ripon to Robinson, No. 205, December 22, 1893. CO 129/260. 
35 Robinson to Ripon. Confidential. January 27, 1894. CO 129/262. 
36 China Mail, April 1897. 
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occasion ‘painfully manifest’, his literal interpretation of the Bible led him to 
indiscriminate giving to beggars. Pearce related that Eitel made a very strong 
protest on one occasion when he stated his view that so-called ‘visitations of 
Providence’ such as the plague of 1894 were really due to the disregard of 
those conditions essential to the well-being of man. Pearce ended by saying: 
‘strange wisdom and sagacity were his, not unmixed with odd and whimsical 
qualities that rendered him a strangely attractive and winsome personality’. 

Reading between the lines, it is not difficult to detect the flaws in Eitel’s 
character which made him a difficult colleague and which only the generosity 
of his friends enabled them to overlook. 


Eitel called his book Europe in China: The History of Hong Kong from 
the beginning to the year 1882. It was published in 1895 by Kelly and Walsh, 
Ltd. in Hong Kong and by Luzac & Company in London, and was dedicated 
to his wife ‘in memory of thirty years of wedded lights and shadows’. A 
copy was sent to Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1895-1905), who in his acknowledgement referred to it as an ‘interesting 
and useful publication’. Tribute was paid to the impartiality of the writer, 
particularly evident in the chapter on Hennessy, in which no reference was 
made to their unpleasant relations over the Johnson case which undid the 
harmony of their earlier close collaboration. He betrayed only one sign of the 
bitterness he must have felt, when in his final chapter, which contains his 
summing up, he says (page 573) ‘As to Sir J. P. Hennessy, the less said the 
better’. 

At the outset, it is proper to pay tribute to Eitel and his book which, 
because of its detail, its wide knowledge of the East, its human interest and 
the genuine enthusiasm for the story of Hong Kong, no subsequent historian 
of Hong Kong can ignore. Neither can there be any doubt of the author’s 
industry in the collection of material, ability to marshal the facts, willingness 
to pursue the truth as he saw it, and genuine loyalty to and sense of belonging 
to Hong Kong. 

Written over sixty years ago Eitel’s History is inevitably dated. This is 
no crime but only another way of saying tempora mutantur. In one sense it 
makes the book more valuable because, apart from the information between 
its covers, it shows how colonial problems were looked at sixty years ago. 
The book has in the course of time itself become valuable source material. 
Eitel wrote in the very heyday of imperialism, if this much-abused word may 
be taken to mean a keen interest in British overseas activities and a weakening 
of the old unwillingness to assume the control of areas abroad. The assumption 
of the post of Colonial Secretary in 1895 by Joseph Chamberlain, when he 
had almost unlimited choice of ministerial office, invested colonial affairs 
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with an unaccustomed importance. To examine the nature of this novel 
imperialist interest and enthusiasm would be to make too great a digression, 
but it may be noted that it was not entirely materialistic or jingoistic; side 
by side with the forces of materialism and power politics there was a sense 
of the mission of carrying civilization abroad and a willingness to shoulder 
the responsibilities involved as well as to subscribe liberally in the Sunday 
collection plates to overseas missions. 

Eitel absorbed in full measure this outlook of his day. To this extent he 
is biased, but bias in a historian is not necessarily harmful, and is indeed 
necessary if a work is to have colour and personality. It is very different from 
deliberate distortion; Eitel was telling the truth as he saw it, and if we do not 
see the same events in that same light to-day, who is to judge? In sixty years’ 
time the present generation of historians will no doubt seem equally outmoded. 

Eitel was a German who became British by adoption, and as so frequently 
happens he became more British than the British, as the proselyte outbids 
his teacher in the propagation of the faith. British patriotism and the faith in 
the British mission to bring civilization to the East shine through the book. 
The destiny of the British is to rule, he says in his preface. He regarded Hong 
Kong as the vantage point ‘from which the Anglo-Saxon race has to work out 
its divine mission of promoting «he civilization of Europe in the East. . . ’ 
Like a true patriot, he had no hesitation in describing this mission as divine,*” 
or of claiming ‘the superiority of British over Chinese forms of civilization 
and government’.*® He saw the history of Hong Kong as playing the key part 
in the great secular mission to China. This mission was providential, for 
Hong Kong was ‘plainly destined in God’s providence to form the connecting 
link’®® between East and West. His view of historical causation is fairly 
simple; it is that a benevolent providence guides human destinies. Governors 
may come an go, but there is ‘a supreme Governor above this British 
colony . . . ** and destiny is ‘fulfilled in accordance with a plan which is 
not of man’s making’. This is Reformed Church predestination indeed! 

As the title implies, he regarded the mission to civilize the Chinese as 
a European movement in which Britain should take the lead. His view was 
that for centuries civilization flowed from East to West and ‘Europe was 
tutored by Asia’; but now, ‘ennobled by Christianity, civilization now returns 
to the East. Europe’s destiny is to govern Asia’. In this process, the British 
were in the van because they brought the blessings of unrestricted trade and 
a liberal government. To-day Eitel’s ideas are on the way to being fulfilled, 


37 Eitel, Europe in China, p. 290. 
38 Ibid, p. 292. 
Tbid, p. 288. 
Ibid, p. 573. 
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but he would be shocked at the manner of that fulfilment. Asia is more subject 
to the power of Western ideas than at any previous period in its history. 

In this process of introducing European ideas Eitel thought Hong Kong 
was playing, and was destined to play, a key role. He saw that ‘Hong Kong 
appears like an odd conglomeration of fluctuating molecules of nationalities’ 
with ‘a mixed and fluctuating population’, but argued that it was ‘a self- 
perpetuating unity: the secret inchoative union of Europe and Asia’. His 
view was that Hong Kong represents in embryo the coming union of Europe 
and Asia ‘which China stubbornly resists while Great Britain and Russia, 
France and Japan unconsciously co-operate towards it’. The function of the 
Colony ‘is to reconcile its parents hereafter in a happier reunion’. To Eitel 
the history of Hong Kong is quite simply the part the Colony has played in 
furthering the European mission in the East; and Eitel thought that that 
history, at least up to 1882, was but ‘the gentle dawning of a bright success’. 

There was one further idea in Eitel, his sense of the growing importance 
of the Far East in world affairs, and of the Pacific as the future strategic 
centre of the world. He said: “The fact is, the fulcrum of the world’s balance 
of power has shifted from the West to the East, from the Mediterranean to 
the Pacific’, and he thought that in this connection, Hong Kong would have 
a great role. The main problems of the future would be fought out ‘on the 
Pacific main’. 

In producing his History, Eitel was therefore no mere chronicler; he 
made an attempt to put the island’s history into a broader setting. His 
viewpoint will not be wholly accepted to-day, but at least it was coherent and 
consistent. He was himself quite clear what his theme was, and accordingly 
his book has meaning and purpose. His praise of British achievement seemed 
to be sincere, and said openly what most Englishmen of that time thought. 
The ‘little Englandism’ of Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt and many other 
liberals was a minority view; its ideas were sincerely held, but the bulk of the 
nation followed the imperialists—the liberal Lord Rosebery, and the conser- 
vative Lord Salisbury. Eitel shared the view widely held that the extension 
of British influence overseas was good in the sense that, though it brought 
burdens to the rulers, there were benefits to the ruled. 

In his treatment of events, Eitel was faced with the difficulty which 
confronts all historians of Hong Kong, how much domestic detail, of interest 
mainly to Hong Kong residents, should be included. He defined his task as 
that of combining the aims of a historian, writing from the point of view 
of universal history, with those of the chronicler of events of special interest 
to European residents in the East, and of providing a handbook of reference 
for those who took an active interest in the current affairs of Hong Kong and 
in British relations with China. This pattern is discernable in every chapter; 
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discussion of the wider issues is followed by more purely domestic topics 
including much that reads like the personal column of a newspaper. The style 
is heavy, solid, detailed and strained, and the diction often pedantic; yet the 
book is good reading in spite of itself because it is detailed and informative, 
and reveals an author possessed by his subject. 

The source materials used must be judged from internal evidence alone 
in the absence of any other indication. On examination these seem drawn 
from official publications such as the Government Gazettes, the annual Blue 
Book of statistics, Departmental Reports, and the Hong Kong Ordinances. 
These gave him the details of government policy and of legislation, and also 
such detail as the names of those who served on Commissions of Enquiry, 
and their recommendations. 

The book shows familiarity with some official dispatches to and from 
the Secretary of State; some of these had been published, and no doubt Eitel 
had access to others as a government official of many years standing and hold- 
ing temporarily an important office under Hennessy. Many dispatches dealing 
with particular topics would be printed for presentation to Parliament, so that 
in fact many would actually be published. Eitel was therefore able to quote the 
views and arguments of the various governors, and to give the replies of the 
Secretaries of State on many issues. Factually, his book is therefore extremely 
accurate in so far as he fairly represents the views of officials at home and in 
the Colony. He does not appear to have had access to, or at least to use, official 
communications of a confidential nature, and on occasion therefore he does 
not convey the correct impression. But the book is generally accurate in its 
presentation of official opinion at home and in the Colony. Eitel relied too 
upon the press, particularly regarding events in the Colony, such as protest 
meetings, public petitions, memorials to the Secretary of State and natural 
calamities, and to the activities of such public bodies as the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In spite of the statement of aims in the preface, Eitel’s own ideas do not 
obtrude unnecessarily. In fact the book is a mine of information, packed with 
fact, with little attempt, except in two brief survey chapters, Chapters XVI 
and XX, to present a very closely argued narrative. As a source book of fact 
and information, it is still of the greatest service. 

If this account of the sources used by Eitel in the compilation of his 
History is correctly deduced from the internal evidence, then it follows that 
he was liable to error in that not all dispatches were available to him, particul- 
arly those marked confidential, and secondly he was liable to error in following 
the Hong Kong press too closely and too uncritically, taking the judgments 
of public opinion as his own. 
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opics It is quite clear, for example, that he did not have access to the official 
style dispatches regarding the appointment of Sir John Bowring as Governor in 
t the 1854. He mentions on page 327 that when Bowring became Governor the 
ative, Legislative Council was presided over by the Lieutenant-Governor; but he 

never explained that rather peculiar state of affairs, nor gave any indication 
alone that he was aware of the true situation. When Bonham retired, the Home 
rawn Government decided to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor at a reduced salary 
Blue instead of a Governor and to separate the post from that of Plenipotentiary 
nces. and Superintendent of Trade. It was found that the Act of 1843 had provided 
1 also that these posts should be jointly held, and that to separate them would need 
uiry, legislation. To avoid this, it was decided that Bowring should hold the posts, 

under the Foreign Office, of Plenipotentiary and Superintendent of ‘Trade, 
fromn which it was originally intended he should have, and also that of nominal 
Eitel Governor of Hong Kong without salary. William Caine, Colonial Secretary, 
hold- was promoted to be Lieutenant-Governor, in charge of the administration 
ling of the island. That was why Caine was presiding over the Legislative Council ; 
» that in fact he was de facto Governor. Bowring knew perfectly well what the 
ate situation was, but on arrival in Hong Kong chose to interfere with Caine and 


so made the 1854 arrangement unworkable. The result was that it was dis- 
continued in 1855 when Bowring became Governor in fact as well as in name. 


There are many illustrations of Eitel’s tendency to be swayed by public 
opinion and by popularly-held ideas. Eitel criticized Sir Henry Pottinger, / 
ere British Plenipotentiary 1841-1844 and Governor 1843-45, for his handling of : 
| with the negotiations with China leading to the Supplementary Treaty of the 


wet Eitel seemed quite unaware of this complication. It partly explains Bowring’s a 
, rather strident claims to wider authority which Eitel noted with some amuse- a 
ictal ment. Indeed, without this explanation the first eighteen months of Bowring’s a 
does governorship are unintelligible. Again when, on page 363, Eitel refers to the " 
mm Civil Service reforms of Sir Hercules Robinson, Governor from 1859 to 1865, : 
d too he omits to state that Robinson was acting on clear instructions from London : 
rotest on the matter of the civil list, the pensions ordinance, and reform generally c. 
_— following the Civil Service scandals of the previous administration. + 
er oO 


XVI Bogue of October 1843. When the terms of this treaty were first made known, 
f fact for some obscure reason that has never been satisfactorily explained those 

clauses which restricted Hong Kong’s commercial relations with the mainland 
of his were not included; they first became public in the Chinese version of the 
> that Treaty. This circumstance gave rise to the suspicion that Pottinger had been 
ticul- duped by Kiying, the Chinese Commissioner, and that he had put his signature 
wing to a document without carefully examining its contents. This was extremely 
nents unlikely; nevertheless his popularity vanished. The merchant community of 


Hong Kong were bitter because they had counted on the island being open 
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to unrestricted native trade, and the failure of its trade to expand as antici- 
pated, which was in fact due to many factors, was attributed solely to Pottinger 
and his Treaty of the Bogue. Eitel repeated this story uncritically and did 
not do justice to Pottinger, or to the strength of the Chinese case, which was 
quite simply that the British having agreed to trade at five open ports could 
not expect to circumvent that restriction by the device of unlimited junk 
trade at Hong Kong, which would in effect have nullified the whole concept 
of open ports. Pottinger was guilty only of carrying out the Treaty of Nanking. 

His successor, Sir John Davis, Governor from 1844 to 1848, received 
equally cavalier treatment from Eitel. Davis became unpopular, indeed he 
was the most hated governor among the influential merchants of the Colony 
because of his policy of raising a local revenue designed to help meet the 
Colony’s expenditure. Since the port had been declared a free port, he could 
raise money only from farms, licences, and monopolies, of which the chief 
was opium; but the opium farm affected the big merchant houses and caused 
great resentment. Revenue was also raised from the sale by public auction of 
land leases; the objection here was that the leases were for only seventy-five 
years instead of freehold or in perpetuity, as had been expected. Davis was 
vilified and vindictively attacked in the press and by the public generally, and 
virtually compelled to isolate himself from communal life. Yet he was in fact 
otten only carrying out decisions of the Home Government, and in any case 
the level of taxation was extremely low, and most of the merchants escaped 
altogether; also since land rents were determined by public auction it is 
difficult to see how Davis could be blamed. Yet Eitel repeated the accusations, 
and one can only assume that he uncritically adopted the attitude of unremit- 
ting hostility revealed in the records of the newspaper files. 

A third instance where Eitel allowed himself to be influenced by opinion 
in the Colony was his account of the so-called ‘Hong Kong blockade’, by 
which the Colony was ringed with Chinese customs stations to examine and 
control junk trade to and from the Colony in 1867. Local opinion was out- 
raged and even the Governor, Sir Richard Graves Macdonnell, (1866-1872), 
referred to the officials at these stations as ‘a new species of corsairs’. Inflamed 
féeling led to bitter charges and counter-charges which delayed a settlement 
of the question for nearly twenty years. Eitel did not do justice to the Chinese 
case, which was based on the very natural desire to stop the smuggling from 
Hong Kong which was on a scale sufficient to affect appreciably China’s 
revenue. He did not even describe the ‘blockade’ accurately or distinguish 
between the Imperial Maritime Customs and the Chinese Native Customs 
which operated independently. He followed local opinion in believing that 
the Colony had been wronged and injured, a view upheld neither by the 
British Government nor by its diplomatic representatives in China. 
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It is not difficult to find fault with Eitel on these and similar points, but 
they do not seriously detract from the general merit of this work. 

Some minor errors, largely misprints, have to be pointed out. Captain 
Mylius took charge of the Land Office on August 8, 1841, not in September 
(page 180). Pottinger’s proclamation mentioned at the bottom of page 181 
was dated February 16, and not the 6th, 1842. W. Woosnam on page 184 and 
R. Woosnam on page 189 should in each case be R. W. Woosnam. The 
Anglican cathedral was not built at government expense (page 190); govern- 
ment supplied two-thirds of the cost. The attorney-general mentioned on 
page 193 should be P. I. Sterling, and on the following page, Ch. E. Hewart 
should be Ch. E. Stewart. M. Montgomery Martin on page 220 should be 
R. Montgomery Martin. 

Eitel refers on page 253 to Prince of Wales Island as being ‘now included 
in Queensland’ ; this refers to Penang and has no connection with Queensland 
in Australia. The date of the legalization of opium is given on page 274 as 
1853; this must be a misprint for 1858. The date of the death of Charles 
Gutzlaff should be 1851, and not 1854 (page 285). The Reverend W. Lobscheid 
appears to have been appointed Inspector of Schools in 1856 and not in 1857 
(page 348). On page 364, Eitel referred to the discontinuance by Sir Hercules 
Robinson of the attempt to govern the Chinese through their own head-men. 
This may have been the case, but the Colonial Office records have been 
searched in vain for any reference to this; possibly Robinson omitted to 
refer to the matter in any dispatch to the Secretary of State. The new govern- 
ment Central School of 1861 was formed out of the amalgamation of five 
existing government schools, and not three as is stated on page 392. The 
date of the Companies’ Ordinance given on page 408 is an obvious misprint, 
and should be 1865 and not 1895. The date of the opening of the Suez Canal 
given on page 452 should be November 1869. These are some of the errors 
that have been noted, and no claim is made that it is an exhaustive list. They 
are all minor points. In a book packed with detail—dates, figures, statistics 
and names—the surprising thing is not that there are errors, but that there 
are so few. 

It would be less than just to end this review on a critical note, and it may 
be confidently predicted that Eitel’s painstaking and informative volume will 
be a necessary starting-point for all historians of Hong Kong for some time 
to come. 
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WRITINGS OF E. J. EITEL 


This list is based on Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica 


BOOKS 


Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. Hong Kong, Lane, Crawford & Co., 1870. 
Three Lectures on Buddhism. Printed at Hong Kong, China Mail office, 1871 [see also 3]. 


. Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical and Popular Aspects. 2nd ed. Hong Kong, 1873; 3rd ed. 


Hong Kong, 1884. 
Feng-shui: or the Rudiments of Natural Science in China. London, Triibner & Co., 1873. 


A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. Part 1, A-K. London, Triibner; Hong Kong, 
Lane, Crawford & Co., 1877. Part II, K-M, 1878. Part III, M-T, 1881. Part IV, T-Y, 1883. 
Supplement, 1887 [see also 10]. 


Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, being a Sanskrit Chinese Dictionary with vocabularies and 
Buddhist terms in Pali, Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese, Tibetan, Mongolian and Japanese. 2nd 
ed. rev. and enl. Hong Kong, Lane, Crawford & Co., 1888. 


Chinese School-books. Sam-tsz-king. Hong Kong, China Mail office, 1892. 
Chinese School-books. Ts’in Tsz-uan. Hong Kong, China Mail office, 1893. 


Europe in China. The History of Hong Kong from the Beginning to the Year 1882. London, 
Luzac; Hong Kong, Kelly and Walsh, 1895. 


A Chinese-English Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. Rev. and enl. by I. G. Genahr. Hong 
Kong, Kelly & Walsh, 1912 [see also 5]. 


ARTICLES AND NOTES 
In China Review 


. An Outline History of the Hakkas. II, No. 3, 1873-74, pp. 160-164 [written as supplement 


to 36]. 


. Chinese Official Ranks. III, 1874-75, pp. 377-9. IV. No. 2, 1875-76, pp. 125-30. 
. Locus Operandi in Flogging. VII, No. 1, 1878-79, pp. 74-75. 


The Emperor styled ‘Brother of the Sun and Moon’, VII, No. 2, 1878-79, p. 137. 


. Legends on Soapstone and China Ware. VII, No. 2, 1878-79, pp. 138-40. 


Breeding Pearls. VII, No. 2, 1878-79, p. 140. 


. Legends on Chinese Porcelain. VII, No. 3, 1878-79, pp. 204-6. 
. Chinese Philosophy before Confucius. VII, No. 6, 1878-79, pp. 388-392. 


Slavery in China. X, No. 4, 1881-82, pp. 283-4. 
Notes on Chinese Porcelain. X, No 5, 1881-82, pp. 308-11; XI, No. 3, 1882-83, pp. 175-78. 


. In Memoriam (Samuel Johnson). X. No. 5, 1881-82, pp. 348-50. 
. The History of Chinese Literature, illustrated by literal translations from Chinese texts. 


I. Translation of a chapter in section XXVI of the Former Han Books by Pan Ku (died 
A.D. 92). XV, No. 2, 1886-87, pp. 90-95. 


. The Law of Testamentary Succession as Popularly Understood and Applied in China. XV, 


No. 2, 1886-87, pp. 150-5. 


. Fragmentary Studies in Ancient Chinese Philosophy. XV, No. 6, 1886-87, pp. 338-344; 


XVII, No. i, 1888-89, pp. 26-35. 


. Muh-t’ien-tsze chuen, or Narrative of the Son of Heaven. XVII, No. 4, 1888-89, pp. 


223-240; No. 5, 1888-89, pp. 247-258. 
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Prolegomena to the Shan Hai King. XVII, No. 6, 1888-89, pp. 330-348. 


Materials for a History of Education in Hong Kong. XIX, No. 5, 1890-91, pp. 308-324; 
No. 6, 1890-91, pp. 335-368. 


Chinese School Books. The Tri-metrical Classic. XX, No. 1. 1891-92, pp. 35-41. The 
Thousand Words’ Poem. No. 2, 1891-92, pp. 101-108. 


Select Chapters from an Unpublished History of Hong Kong. XX, No. 3, 1891-92, pp. 
173-201; No. 4, 1891-92, pp. 211-245; No. 5, 1891-92, pp. 273-292; No. 6, 1891-92, pp. 
346-371; XXI, No. 1, 1892-93, pp. 1-4; No. 5, 1892-93, pp. 301-310; No. 6. 1892-93, pp. 
359-377. 


Ethnographical Sketches of the Hakka Chinese. XX, No. 4, 1891-92, pp. 263-7. [Reprinted 
with emendations from Notes and Queries. See 36]. 


Supplementary Notes on the History of Hong Kong, 1882 to 1890. XXII, No. 2, 1893-94, 
pp. 532-543. 


In The Chinese Recorder and Missionary Journal 

The Nirvana of Chinese Buddhists. III, No. 1, 1870, pp. 1-6. 

Buddhism versus Romanism. III, No. 6, 1870, pp. 142-3; No. 7, 1870, pp. 181-3. 
The Protestant Missions of Hong Kong. VII, No. 1, 1876, pp. 21-29. 


In Notes and Queries on China and Japan. 


Resurrection and Reunion, or the Breaking-up of the Sugar Mill. Hakka ballad. I, 1867, 
pp. 37-40. 


Ethnographical Sketches of the Hakka Chinese. I. The different races inhabiting the Canton 
province. Vol. I, 1867, p. 49. II. The Hakka dialect compared with the dialects of the 
other races inhabiting the Canton province. Vol. I, 1867, pp. 65-67. III-IV. Character, 
customs and manners of the Hakkas, compared with those of the other races inhabiting the 
Canton province. Vol. I, 1867, pp. 81-83, 97-99. V. Popular songs of the Hakkas. Vol. I, 
1867, pp. 113-114, 128-130, 145-146. VI. The religion of the Hakkas. Vol. I, 1867, pp. 
161-163, Vol. II, 1868, pp. 145-147, 167-169, Vol. III, 1869, pp. 1-3. [see also 11]. 


. Spirit-rapping in China. I, 1867, pp. 164-5. 


Somnambulism in China. II, 1868, pp. 19-20. 
Amita and the Paradise of the West. II, 1868, pp. 35-38. 


. The Uigurs. II, 1868, pp. 59-60. 

. A Buddhist Purgatory for Women. II, 1868, pp. 66-68, 82-85, 
. The Trinity of the Buddhist in China. II, 1868, pp. 115-117. 
. On Dragon-worship. III, 1869, pp. 34-36. 


The Svastika of the Buddhists v. Thor’s Hammer. III, 1869. 


In Miscellaneous Journals 


. The Fabulous Source of the Hoang-Ho. Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society. New series. V1, 1869-70, p. 45 seq. 


Social Life in China. Proceedings of the South Australian Branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australia. VIII, 1906, pp. 1-20. 


Outlines of a History of Chinese Philosophy. Trav. de la trois. ses. du Cong. des Or. II, pp. 
1-4. 


In addition to the above, Eitel wrote a large number of reviews and short notices of books for 


the China Review. 


University of Hong Kong 
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THE CONVENT AND CHURCH OF 
ST DOMINIC AT MACAO 


M. HUGO-BRUNT 


The Early History 


THE Spanish Dominicans were responsible for the erection of the Church of 
Saint Dominic (known locally as San Domingos), but although it is one of 
the oldest churches in Macao the date of its establishment is uncertain. It is 
recorded that a group of Dominicans sailed on the 3rd April, 1587, from the 
Port of Acapulco in Mexico for the Philippines, but being shipwrecked on 
the way, landed at Macao on the 3rd July of the same year. They built a 
wooden chapel, to which the Chinese gave the name of #& ## J&i pan chong miu 
(in Cantonese), meaning ‘church of wooden planks’, by which the present 
structure is still known. Here they set up the centre for their Order known as 
“The House of Our Lady of the Rosary’,! and by 1588 they were controlled 
and incorporated into the Provincial Chapters of the Order of the Dominicans 
which was administered in Manila. Mr J. M. Braga mentions the ‘edifice of a 
humble nature’ which they built, and goes on to state that their famous 
Church and Convent were only erected many years later. 

The history of the Dominican Order in Macao contains many instances 
of violence, controversy, and discord, most of which can be traced back to the 
period of Spanish domination during the time of the dual monarchy. However 
sincere individual Dominicans may have been, it is certain that the Spanish 
Friars interfered in Portuguese affairs in the Far East possibly with the 
purpose of furthering the political interests of the Spanish traders and 
officials. Consequently, they became unpopular and were in constant conflict 
with the Portuguese authorities. Their establishment at Macao caused much 
anxiety to the Portuguese Viceroy of India who eventually succeeded in 
forcing the Spanish Friars to return to the Philippines. Their chapel and 
other properties were handed over to Portuguese Friars of the same Order. 
Although the King of Portugal had decided in 1595 that only two Orders 
should be established in Macao, namely, the Jesuits and the Capuchins, this 
had no marked effect on the Dominicans or the Augustinians who remained 
unmolested.” 


1 See Boletim Eclestastico da Diocese de Macau, 1904, Vol. II, Ano II, pp. 162-163. 
See also Vol. XXXVI, December 1938, p. 350, and J. M. Braga’s article Jesuitas na Asia 
in ibidem, Vol. LVII, January 1959, No. 657, pp. 51-52, Note 14. 


2 See Arquivo Portugués Oriental, Section III, part 1. 
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In 1604 the Dominicans came into conflict with the authorities when 
Dom Joao Pinto da Piedade, a Dominican, was nominated the Bishop of 
China.® He was not happy in his new post and had many acrimonious disputes 
with the Chief Justice (Ouvidor) and the Senate.* Formal complaints were 
made to the Portuguese Government concerning his actions and he was 
recalled on the 2nd March, 1614 by royal command.* He immediately resigned 
on his arrival in Portugal but his resignation was only accepted in 1623.° 
Before leaving Macao he appointed the Vicar of the Convent of St Dominic, 
Frei Antonio do Rosario, to his place as Governor of the Bishopric and although 
he was said to be popular at first? and had been nominated in Letters Patent, 
once again enemies made representations to the Government at Goa com- 
plaining about him. In 1624-5 these complaints reached Portugal and although 
he retained his post as Governor of the Bishopric for many years, he finally 
left Macao to become the Bishop of Malacca in 1637.8 

The Convent at this time was a flourishing and successful institution 
which had benefited considerably from the great prosperity existing between 
1600-1640. By 1595 the Spanish Dominicans had definitely handed their 
Church and properties to their Portuguese counterparts. Nevertheless they 
made visits to Macao from time to time, to and from their Mission which 
they had set up in Fukien (China). The Macao Convent was short of Por- 
tuguese personnel during this period, for their Missions had extended their 
activities in Malacca and the Islands of Solor, Timor, etc. Meanwhile Spanish 
activities in China had caused a serious rift between the Portuguese and the 
Spanish, with the Dominicans and Franciscans as the protagonists of the 
Spanish side, ending in the unfortunate ‘Rites’ controversy. 

Among the Dominicans eventually sent to China in 1633 was Father Juan 
Baptista Morales, who in 1643 went to Rome to submit a number of proposi- 
tions for Rome to consider, among them severe criticisms of the Jesuits and 
their methods of evangelization. Unfortunately the Prior of the Order in Macao, 
Father Francisco de Sena had become such a violent partisan that he was order- 
ed by the Governor of the Bishopric to retire from the city, as it was felt that 
his unpopularity amongst the citizens would only promote further discord.® 


3 See Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, Nova Goa, 1924, written by Fr. Casimiro Cristévao de 
Nazareth, p. 283. 


4 Six orders relating to this are reproduced in Macaista Imparcial, Macao, 1837, Nos. 130, 
131, and 139, 


5 See Documentos remetidos da India, Vol. I11, pp. 9, 101 and 245. Bocarro, 13th Decade, 
pp. 80-83. 


6 See Mitras Lusitanas, p. 284. 

* See Mitras Lusitanas, pp. 371-72. 

8 See Apostolatus Officium of 7th November, 1636, also Collect. Bullar, p. 264. 
® See Mitras Lusitanas, 26th July, 1635, by Fr. Nazareth, p. 377. 
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At this time the Governor Don Sebastian Lobo da Silveira!” who was 
noted for his Spanish sympathies received the news relating to the restoration 
of the Portuguese monarchy. He together with the Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians who had pursued a pro-Spanish policy was faced with a delicate 
situation, for feelings were strongly affected. These culminated in a series of 
unfortunate incidents one of which occurred at St Dominic’s. 

In 1642 the Sergeant-Major of a Spanish delegation from Manila was 
unwise enough to display his pro-Spanish bias in public. This so incensed 
the citizens that although he fled to St Dominic’s for sanctuary he was pursued, 
(notwithstanding the fact that Mass was being celebrated), and stabbed to 
death at the high altar. It is ironical to record that Father Pedro da S. Joao 
Baptista was giving thanks to God for the restoration of Portugal during the 
celebration of this Mass. 

The loss of Japanese markets in 1639 followed by the severing of ties 
between Manila and Macao, which had been the mainstays of Macao’s trade, 
resulted in a period of economic depression. This was offset to a small extent 
by the opening up of commercial relations with Timor and the islands of 
Australasia. ‘The Dominicans had been the first to establish missions in these 
areas, operating from Malacca, and when Macao turned to the islands in the 
southern seas to build up trade, the Dominicans were prominently connected 
with the links between Macao and those areas. Nor did they neglect the 
continuous stream of refugees who sought refuge in the Convent from Chinese 
persecution which had manifested itself once again. Among the refugees was 
the Spanish Superior of the Order who arrived in 1669,!2 and who was 
hospitably received. ‘The Portuguese are very bitter over the way in which 
this Spanish friar while availing himself of sanctuary in Macao wrote in very 
disparaging terms about Macao and its people, for the Portuguese risked a 
great deal to smuggle him from Canton to Macao. 

In 1704, a terrible crime was perpetrated in the Convent, which affords 
some idea of the decline in the discipline and standards of the Order, when 
the Prior, Friar Filipe de Cruz, was strangled and assassinated in his chamber 
by three of the monks.!* It was followed shortly afterwards by one of the 
most unfortunate episodes in the history of the Colony. The Rites controversy 
had eventually reached such proportions that a special Papal Delegate, the 
celebrated Charles Thomas Maillard de Tournon, the Archbishop of Antioch, 


10 See Arquivos de Macau, Vol. I, pp. 251-52. 


11 An account of this can be found in Tratados historicos de monarchia de China, by Fr. 
Domingos Navarette, p. 368; ed. 1676. See also Fr. Juan de la Concepcion, Historia General de 
Filipinas, Vol. V1, Chapter V. 

12 See Encyclopaedia Sinica by S. Couling, p. 496. 

13 See Antonio Feliciano Marques Pereira, Ephemerides commemorativas da Historia de Macau. 
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was sent to reach an agreement with the Emperor Kang-hsi. He arrived on 
the 2nd April, 1705 but immediately offended the Macao authorities by 
refusing to set foot in the city, and by taking up his residence at the Ilha Verde 
(Green Island). He soon sailed for China, where, after heated and unsuccess- 
ful negotiations with the Council of the Chinese Emperor, he returned to 
Macao and moved his residence to the Convent of St Augustine. 

He decided to confine himself in the Convent while he issued strictures 
against the Government and ecclesiastical authorities, and considerable bad 
feeling resulted. Consequently the Dominicans and the Augustinians who 
supported him, drew upon themselves the wrath of the citizens and the 
Bishop of Macao closed St Dominic’s for worship. On the 12th July, 1707, 
Tournon declared the Bishop’s order invalid and had one of his Bills placed 
on the far side of the Church."4 On learning this the Captain-General, together 
with some troops and members of the public, forced an entry into the building 
and destroyed this order. His action was opposed by the Friars and hand-to- 
hand fighting broke out between them and the Captain-General’s troops. 
Many of them were immediately arrested while a number of them took 
sanctuary at the High Altar where they remained for three days and three 
nights. Lack of food eventually forced them to surrender and they were then 
imprisoned in the dungeons of the Monte Fort.15 

Tournon was meanwhile made a Cardinal, but this was followed by his 
death in Macao, after which tempers cooled and there was a period of com- 
parative tranquillity for twenty years. The Convent continued to function 
and provided a welcome shelter to many Dominican refugees from the Fukien 
persecutions of 1729. Documents record in 1747 exceptionally important 
ceremonies accompanied by fire displays and illuminations for three nights 
together with a solemn Mass in the church in honour of the martyrdom of 
the Bishop of Mauricastro.1¢ 

Nothing is known of the ensuing fifty years, but it would appear that the 
monastery had entered a period of decline. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the house of the Dominicans remained, but there were only two 
ecclesiastics left ‘to sell the edifices belonging to the Order of St Dominic and 
to use the proceeds in the administration of an asylum into a Monastery’ or 
otherwise ‘abstain from calling it “the House of the Superior of the Convent” 
in public documents’. The matter was finally settled by a Royal Decree of 


4 See Boletim do Governo, Macao, 1868, No. 34; also Ephemerides, p. 80, and Subsidios para a 
historia da Macau by Bento da Franca, p. 92. 
18 See Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao, Macao, 1926, pp. 145-6. 


18 See Relatorio sobre o estado general das Missdes da Asia remetido a sua Alteza, and also 
Mitras Lusitanas. 
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the 16th June, 1814, which. 


ordered that a school for the religious instruction of five pupils be created in the Convent 

of S. Domingos of Macao who, after graduating, are to be sent to the Missions in Timor, 

Another official document confirms this and records that the Convent of 
San Domingos had been handed over to the Portuguese Dominicans who 
turned it into an asylum where ecclesiastics from India on their way to the 
Missions of Timor and Malacca could rest.!* There was also a public school 
where Latin, reading, and writing and an ‘Arts Course’ were taught by one 
of the priests. ‘The Dominicans were amongst those responsible for the first 
weekly periodical published in Macao which was produced on the 21st 
September, 1822. It was edited by the Principal of the Dominicans and was 
called A Abelha da China; unfortunately the paper was semi-political and 
defended the cause of the ‘Miguelists’, consequently Major Paulino da Silva 
Barbosa who headed the Miguelist Party Government ordered an article to 
be reproduced in the newspaper. When, therefore, this administration was 
displaced by the rival party the periodical was suspended and a large number 
of the ‘Miguelists’ were imprisoned. The Government in Lisbon resented 
much of the sentiment published in the articles of the 28th August, 1823, and 
the Macao authorities had the paper publicly burned and subsequently forced 
the Prior to retire to Calcutta, where he died.!® 

On the 20th October, 1834, the Government decreed that all Monasteries 
were to be closed, and their decision was implemented in September, 1835, 
when all the properties and possessions of the Order were put up for auction. 
The Dominicans owned twenty-one properties, the sale of which realized 
about 14,800 pacatas.2° There were, in addition, the Monastery itself and 
properties on Lappa Island, the latter being ultimately abandoned. 

Fortunately the Monastery was not put up for sale because the typhoon 
of the 5th August, 1836, had caused extensive damage to the Cathedral. As a 
result of this a Royal Ordinance of the 29th February, 1844, authorized the 
transfer of the Cathedral to St Dominic’s as a temporary measure. St 
Dominic’s reverted to its former function after the repairs, but was used again 
in 1937 for the same purpose during further repair and renovation of the 
Cathedral. 

A link between this Macao’s ‘San Domingos’ and Hong Kong was forged 
when during the last War so many families sought and found refuge in Macao. 
This Church was set aside for their use and at no time during its long history 
did the sacred edifice prove more useful than when these refugees from 


17 See Mitras Lusitanas no Oriente, pp. 337, 343. 

18 See Mitras, p. 349. 

19 See Historic Macao, pp. 278-9. 

20 See Macaista Imparcial, numbers dated 1st October and 5th November, 1836. 
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Hong Kong, escaping from the horrors which threatened their homes, were 
able to obtain the spiritual consolation and encouragement which this vener- 
able church offered in those difficult times. 


The Plan of the Church 


What the original form of the plan of St Dominic’s was is unknown. 
Like many Macao churches it was probably a converted house which was 
replaced in time by the present church. Nevertheless there is a strong pro- 
bability that the present church is derived from two churches: the present 
Sanctuary containing the High Altar (a small rectangular unit having three 
long windows on either side) may represent the original wooden chapel; while 
the remainder of the church, consisting of the nave, the two subsidiary altars 
at the end of the aisles and the U-shaped choir gallery, was probably added at 
some time during the seventeenth century. 

The choir gallery runs almost the entire length of the nave and is reached 
by means of a small staircase placed in the west aisle adjacent to the main 
entrance. The gallery has a wood floor and three large windows which are 
expressed on the main elevation; the sills of these are constructed of red, 
ochre, and brown tiles. 

At present the junction between the High Altar chapel and the nave of 
the church is divided off by a painted timber rail, a small altar at the left, and 
a pulpit on the right. There is also a subsidiary chapel in the right aisle 
adjoining the external passage. 


The Fagade 


Although the Spanish influence is refined in the interior, it finds ex- 
pression in the extremely dramatic composition of the south fagade,?! which 
is simple in its conception but incorporates elaborate stucco decoration over 
its entire surface. 

The facade is broken into five horizontal sections by elaborate stucco 
cornices and is sub-divided again vertically by eight superimposed Ionic type 
columns. There are three main entrance doors, that of the nave being larger 
than those on the side; at the gallery level are three shuttered windows 
directly above these and the vertical rhythms are completed by a half-circle 
stucco moulding. Above the central window of the gallery is an elaborate oval 
panel surrounded by a stucco moulding. There is a heavy thickly modelled 
triangular entablature (with a similar circular moulding at its centre of 
gravity), directly beneath a central cross in cast iron (see Plate I). 


_ *! Strictly speaking, the church is orientated to the south-east although it was probably the 
intention of the original builders to face the entrance east. 
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This triangular pediment expresses the nave and has two sharp gable 
volutes, simply treated, ending directly above the aisle windows; the ends of 
the building are strongly finished with two elaborately decorated urnlike 
finials coinciding with the two evenly spaced external columns. The panels 
between the two sets of internal columns are expressed in a rectangular and 
diamond geometric pattern, and there are elaborate stucco decorations over 
all door and window openings. The base is strongly and sharply defined by a 
change in colour. The fagade surface is treated in a pastel shade of pink having 
the ornamentation picked out in white. Windows and doors, painted in brown, 
afford a strong contrast and are constructed of teak and oak divided into six 
symmetrical panels, there being three on each side. 

It is in the fagade that the Spanish motifs are most marked although the 
treatment is more closely related to the Spanish Colonial churches than any 
Iberian prototype. 

The Side Elevations 


Unfortunately it is not possible to see the church to advantage at present, 
because of the encroachment of surrounding buildings. Nevertheless the Plates 
do provide an idea of its form, although they are not completely accurate owing 
to the difficulties encountered during the measurement. The roof is constructed 
of Chinese tiles upon a timber superstructure composed of what were probably 
Chinese fir poles in the round, although much of this has been renovated in 
the course of time. The internal ceilings are suspended from these trusses. 

The west elevation is the most elaborate composition and was divided into 
a series of geometric panels formed between the gallery and ground floor 
windows (see Plate 1X). No doubt the original monastery building had the 
same treatment externally. 

The east elevation faced on to an internal court, part of which still 
remains to-day and contains the well. It is simply treated, the main emphasis 
being upon the cloister which has a flat roof interpenetrating on to the church. 
The cloister roof is supported on an arcade which is screened by a series of 
metal railings between the spans of the arches. The floor is laid with terra 
cotta tiles 15” x 15” in size and a timber ceiling is provided (see Plates XII 
and X). That the present church was originally two churches would appear to 
be confirmed by the break in the roof structure and the thickness of the wall 
between the High Altar chapel and the remaining section of the church which 
probably marked the original southern fagade of the building. 


The Interior 
This alteration has, in fact, given the church the plan form found in the 
older Macao churches and has effected a separation between the body of the 
congregation and the High Altar. When this addition was made it became 
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necessary to emphasize the effect of the High Altar by creating a form which 
would dominate the surrounding structure and offset the length of the 
Sanctuary; consequently the High Altar is developed with a series of shallow 
arched tiers one above the other supporting, at their highest point, a statue of 
the Virgin and Christ enthroned. On either side are two Saints framed 
between two salomic columns supporting a triangular and heavily moulded 
pediment having a fresco of Christ at its centre. ‘The whole altar composition 
is anchored into its space by a treble-tiered base which contains a receptacle 
for the Host and is surrounded by a forest of candlesticks. The main rhythms 
are vertical and the predominant colours are blue and white and gold. The 
entire composition is lit from both sides more effectively than the remainder 
of the Church, so that the High Altar with its two attendant side doors 
completely dominates the vision from the axis of entry. It is, perhaps, the 
most beautiful of all the altars of Macao churches, and the plaster work 
mouldings and the colour obviously owe their inspiration to Spain (see 
Plate IT). 

This domination is enhanced by the simple horizontal treatment of the 
timber ceiling, by the repetitive rhythm of the arches of the nave, and by a 
skilful inter-play in the use of levels. There are, in fact, four changes in levels 
throughout the length of the nave, namely one at the point of entry, another 
at the entrance to the High Altar chapel, another before the immediate 
approach to the High Altar, and finally, a small flight surrounding the altar 
table itself (Plate XI). The simple effect of the interior is enhanced by contrast- 
ing the richness of the main altar and the two small aisle altars. The limewashed 
walls and columns, the pastel shaded timber ceiling, the dark veneer of the 
choir gallery, and the dull heaviness of the tiled nave floor produce in con- 
junction with the sanctuary an effect of intense drama but also of great 
serenity and delicate harmony. It should not be thought that this building is 
unsophisticated in any way; on the contrary, the details are more delicate and 
more subtle than in any other Macao church (see Plates II-IV). The capitals 
supporting the arched columns have extremely delicate geometric floral 
mouldings while the arches themselves contain rich floral elaboration on the 
sides of their soffits. The walls are divided into a series of panels by plaster 
mouldings, coloured blue and patterned upon the whole interior surface. 
Ceilings are frankly expressed as a series of horizontal rhythms running down 
the nave and aisles, but are divided into uniform panels and perforated with 
a border of ventilation holes shaped in the form of diamonds and circles; the 
crest of the arches, the two side entrances, and the central nave arch, have 
special elaborations in treatment (see Plates I and II). All mouldings are of 
stucco upon a solid brick backing, except in the case of the side altars, which 
appear to be built up on a lathe and plaster construction. The only discordant 
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note in the interior is caused by the electric light fittings suspended in the 
nave which are obviously later fixtures. 

An unusual feature in the design is the series of iron grills on the large 
windows which have full-length timber shutters placed on the outside wall of 
the church (see Plates IX and X). There are similar window units directly 
above them on the level of the choir gallery. These admit the brilliant tropical 
light and tend to create an optical illusion by ‘lifting’ the aisle roofs.22 The 
gallery was formerly the subsidiary entrance to the Convent. 


The Rear Elevation 
The rear elevation has a series of gables expressing the facade and the nave. 


A rubble wall marks the sanctuary extension but this cannot however be seen 
effectively to-day (see Pl. VIII). 


The Convent Site 

The present church is out of context because originally it was only the 
church of the Convent. The former site of the Convent buildings is now 
occupied by a large number of small houses and shops. Once it was a square 
surrounded by high walls and the buildings were laid out in a U-shape around 
this (see Conjectured Site Plan’). After the departure of the Friars in 
1835 the residential units were abandoned. They were then used as a barrack 
by the Macao battalion, whose stables were established in the area directly 
behind the church. In time, the Public Works Department, the City Firemen 
and the first telephone exchange were moved into a part of the Convent 
building. Through the courtesy of Mr J. M. Braga it has been possible to 
reproduce a sketch by George Chinnery, who lived in Macao from 1825 to 
1852, giving an idea of what the old convent looked like at that time (see Plate 
V). A small section of the original convent building can still be seen, for the 
2 This is unusual: because the tendency seems to have been to limit the number and size 


of windows in most of the other churches. The Macao old churches, like those built by the 
Portuguese elsewhere in the tropics, are remarkable for their coolness throughout the year. 


3 A small-scale plan of the site, showing the U-shaped lay-out of , > 
the buildings around the courtyard, can be found in the map of “ot | 
contained in Staunton’s Account of Earl Macartney’s Embassy to 
China, 1792, the book of Plates, Pl. 11, No. 14 ‘The Priasy oO) 

Friars’ Convent’. It is assumed that the Convent buildings occupied 

the island of land shown on Pl. VI, because it is located on the 

Church occurred after the expulsion of the Religious Orders at various = ¢ 
times during the 19th century. Another example was the Augustinian 

Convent where part of the building was utilized as a military hospital ng Site PS San Domingos after 
before demolition. The map in Staunton’s account of Macartney’s eeenmninaaes 
embassy confirms the U-shaped form of both church and convent. Architecturally this is in 
accordance with the tradition and practice of Catholic orders who adopted the medieval plan 


acquisition of dominating sites was accepted ecclesiastical custom. 


conjunction of numerous roads to different parts of the city, and the 
Most of the existing shops which have grown up in the precinct of the 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
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entrance of the old courtyard was a cloister which is now the Sacristy with 
its attendant lane (see Plate XII). This still retains some fine examples of 
the original wooden furniture. Above it is a room where the ‘Brotherhood of 
Our Lady of the Rosary’ hold their meetings and keep valuable vestments 
and ornaments. 

Formerly a special room in the old monastery was adapted as a belfry, 
part of which still exists. Where the present street runs before the church the 
churchyard was sited, but this has become completely covered by the en- 
croachment of residences and shops. Road excavations carried out in 1933 
brought to light many human remains, and former tombs of celebrated Macao 
citizens lie somewhere in this area. Although the monastery has disappeared 
and its former site has been built over during the 19th century, the church 
remains virtually untouched since the days of the 17th century. 


Conclusion 
The Church of St Dominic is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful and 
certainly one of the most colourful churches in Macao. The inspiration for the 
design is decidedly western, and because of this, many casual visitors from 
Europe have tended to overlook it (together with many of the other Macao 
churches), because they feel that it is a copy of a European prototype. This 
is not, however, the case. Motifs have undoubtedly been assimilated but the 
constructional details, the climatic requirements and the limitations of local 
building materials have produced a building which has radical differences in 
conception and form. The church is a part of Macao and is in keeping with 
its environment; it is a reflection of the age in which it was built, one of the 

most celebrated periods in Macao’s history. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 


on the Convent and Church of St Dominic at Macao 


The Dominican Church in Macao was originally a little chapel made of 
wooden planks, which gave rise to its name in Cantonese—4k ## fi pan chong 
miu—by which it is still known. This followed from the arrival of the Domini- 
can Friars Antonio de Arcediano, Ildefonso Delgado and Bartolomeu Lopes, 
from Acapulco, the great Spanish port of Mexico, who on their way to Manila 
were nearly shipwrecked off the China coast and landed at Macao in 1587. 

This happened at a time when the Jesuits, having been so successful in 
their evangelizing efforts in Japan and having entered China, not to mention 
their great accomplishments in Brazil, India, the East Indies and elsewhere, 
had been proclaiming what was being done by members of their Order. In 
book after book, and in the pulpits of the churches all over Western Europe, 
the Jesuits recounted what was being done in the distant, newly discovered 
parts of the world, for Portugal had given great privileges to the Society of 
Jesus. 

It was a new vision which Portugal had opened up. Only a small nation, 
little more than a principality, had done something which the great powers 
of Europe had not succeeded in offering to the Mother Church, and Portugal 
had offered the most promising regions of the newly discovered world to the 
Jesuits in which to carry on evangelization. The Company of Jesus itself was 
a newly established body, and the older Orders—the Augustinians, the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans—felt that the Jesuits (upstarts, to their way 
of thinking) had been given an unfair advantage. They (the older Orders) were 
able to work mainly among the savages of South and Central America, the 
Philippines and other places, and compared with the Jesuit successes they 
could make but a poor show. 

So long as Portugal and the Jesuits worked together, these old Orders 
did not make much headway in penetrating into what was practically a 
preserve. The death of King Sebastian of Portugal, leaving no heir, brought a 
difficult situation, for one of the claimants, with the closest kinship to the 
Portuguese royal line, was King Philip of Spain. He found considerable 
resistance among the Portuguese, and in order to overcome the popular 
feeling in Portugal he offered the Portuguese a compromise. At Thomar, in 
Portugal, where the Portuguese Cortes was convened, King Philip solemnly 
pledged himself to preserve Portugal and Spain as two separate empires. He 
promised that his Spanish subjects would not be permitted to operate in any 
part ot the Portuguese possessions, which would remain exclusively for the 
Portuguese. 
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In the distant parts of the world, the Spaniards felt that they could 
infiltrate into the more fruitful Portuguese sphere, and thus it was that the 
Spanish friars began their infiltration into the regions from which they had 
previously been excluded. When this happened the Portuguese appealed to 
King Philip, reminding him of his solemn promise at Thomar. King Philip 
issued peremptory orders, therefore, for all Spanish priests and other 
Spaniards to be expelled and sent back to really Spanish territory. With this 
was linked the question of the Patronage, which the Popes had clearly laid 
down, whereby the Spanish and the Portuguese were restricted to carry on 
evangelical work in areas discovered by their respective countries and not to 
intrude themselves in regions belonging to the other. This was emphasized in 
royal decrees issued by King Philip which prohibited, in no uncertain terms, 
any attempt by Spaniards to do evangelical work in China or Japan. 

Thus it was that no sooner had the friars from Manila tried to infiltrate 
into China, through Macao, than they received orders to hand over the 
establishments they had built in Macao to Portuguese members of the same 
Order, who were despatched from Goa for the purpose. In this way, Macao, 
which had once been practically a Jesuit preserve, was opened to other Orders 
and new problems were created. 

With the introduction of Spanish influence in the Portuguese adminis- 
tration, new causes of dissension were also introduced, for the prelates and 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who were appointed were generally members of 
Orders other than Jesuit. In this the Crown displayed singular lack of vision, 
for Spanish squabbles in Europe brought other causes of trouble; the Nether- 
landers, who had been Portugal’s best customers for the spices of Insulandia 
(the East Indies) and had been cut off from the source of their supplies, 
decided to make their way to the countries from which the pepper and other 
spices were obtained. They were followed by the English. At a time, therefore, 
when it was absolutely essential for peace and harmony to prevail among the 
Portuguese and Spanish, in the face of the enemies from Europe, all sorts of 
disputes were stirred up in Macao. 

The promise of profitable business had meanwhile been brought to full 
flower in the Far East, and from year to year profits improved. From this 
great fortunes were made and the lucky merchants gave liberally to the 
Church and eleemosynary services. All the church buildings in Macao, which 
had originally been of simple proportions, were reconstructed at this period, 
for the Portuguese friars of the several Orders who had replaced their Spanish 
counterparts in Macao appealed to the traders for money with successful 
results. Among the churches which were thus rebuilt was that of St Dominic, 
and instead of the simple wooden structure of the Spanish friars, the fine 
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edifice with its noble lines and prepossessing fagade much as we know it 
to-day was erected, as well as the spacious convent building. 

The community were in no mood, therefore, to accept an imposition by 
the Bishop, Dom Frei Joao Pinto da Piedade, O.P. who, arriving in his diocesan 
headquarters at Macao, brought with him several Dominican friars from 
Manila, having acceded to a request made by the Dominicans in Manila that 
the Church and Convent of St Dominic at Macao should be handed over to 
the Spanish members of the Order. The Portuguese Dominicans, in posses- 
sion, refused to comply with the new Bishop’s orders, in spite of excommuni- 
cations imposed not only by the Bishop himself but even by Chapters General 
of the Dominican Order convened in Paris. 

With the civil authorities this prelate also had trouble. In contravention 
of royal instructions, which forbade travelling between Macao and Manila 
except under special licence, the Bishop sent two of the members of his suite 
to Manila. Before the ship sailed, however, these two were arrested and 
handed over to the Chief Justice who ordered them to be detained. At the 
head of a group of members of his staff, the Bishop went in person to the 
house of detention and released the prisoners forcibly. 

Complaints about the Bishop were sent to the Viceroy in Goa, who 
informed King Philip. Royal orders were issued for the Bishop, Frei Joao 
Pinto da Piedade, to return to Portugal. Upon this he nominated as Governor 
of the Bishopric, Frei Antonio do Rosario, O.P., also a Dominican, another 
quarrelsome priest, who in turn was soon involved in disputes with the people 
of Macao. 

The Bishop’s renunciation of the Macao mitre did not become effective 
until 1626, after which Frei Antonio do Rosario, having ingratiated himself 
into the good graces of the Archbishop of Goa, another Dominican, was 
confirmed in the post and remained in charge of the Macao bishopric until 
1637. 

This must have served to retard somewhat the efforts which the Jesuits 
were making in China, for instead of a single-minded directive in the work of 
evangelization the rivalries of the different Orders produced no little bitterness 
and waste, missionary work suffering in consequence. 


J. M. Braca 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 
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Plate V 


Drawing by George Chinnery, about 1835, showing the facade of the 
Dominican Church, and part of the old Dominican Convent 
(with the permission of the T6y6 Bunko, Tokyo) 


Contributed by Courtesy of Mr J. M. Braga 
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M. Hugo-Brunt mm €xisting Church 


Existing Shops 


Outline from Map of Macau, drawn by Demetrio Cinatti, 1880-1881 (Scale 1:2000) 


he plan of the Convent and surrounding buildings inserted from recent Map of Macao (Scale 1:4000) 
prepared by the Department of Public Works 


Both maps contributed by Courtesy of Engenheiro Bernardino da Costa, Director das Obras Publicas, Macao, 1959 
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THE FENG-YUEH CHIN-NANG J&A AS # 


A Ming collection of Yiian and Ming plays and lyrics preserved in the 
Royal Library of San Lorenzo, Escorial, Spain. 


JAMES J. Y. LIU 


Brief History of the Collection 


The Féng-yiieh chin-nang, or ‘Brocade Pouch of Romances’, is a 
collection of plays and lyrics compiled by Hsii Wén-chao #214, styled 
Yiin-yai 9=#, who described himself as a native of Ju-shui %& 7k, edited 
(chiao by Chan Tzt-ho styled Lung-féng #, of Chiang-yu 
iL#i, and printed by the Chin-hsien 'T’ang of the Chan Family @ Kit @&. 
As Ju-shui is the name of a river in Kiangsi {L. 9§ province, and as Chiang-yu 
(‘Right of the River’, i.e. west of the Yangtse) is sometimes used as a synonym 
for Kiangsi (“West of the River’), we may conclude that both Hsii and Chan 
were natives of Kiangsi and that the latter was the owner of the family 
printing firm Chin-hsien T’ang. Furthermore, there is a district in this 
province called Chin-hsien, which is on the river Ju-shui. It is therefore 
possible that the Chan family came from this district and named their 
printing house after it. However, the firm was apparently also known as the 
Jén-chih Chai (-#7%%, as one of the chapter-headings in the Féng-yiieh 
chin-nang gives the printer’s name thus, while all the others give the former 
name, Chin-hsien 'T’ang. The only known extant copy of this collection, 
preserved by some strange chance in the Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo del 
Escorial, to which it might have been presented by an early Jesuit missionary, 
bears this colophon at the end: S BA) (‘Reprinted 
by the Chin-hsien T’ang of the Chan Family in the autumn of the year 
kuei-ch’ou of the Chia-tsing period.’) In other words, it was printed in 1553, 
though not for the first time. As for its first publication this must have occurred 
during or before the Yung-lo x # period, as the title was mentioned in the 
Wén-yiian Ko shu-mu 3C}dP§# A, a catalogue compiled by Yang Shih-ch’i 


1 The expression féng-yiieh J&A (wind and moon) is often applied to plays of a romantic 
character. One of the “I'welve Categories’ of Yiian Northern Drama 3c#§#J|-+-—# was called 
Féng hua hsiieh yiieh J 7E=3A (Wind, flowers, snow, and moon). But in this title it is used 
loosely for drama in general, as not all pieces in this collection are romantic. 

2 This word sometimes means simply reading the proofs, and sometimes editing and collating. 
It is impossible to decide exactly what part Chan played in the preparation of this book. However, 
judging by the fact that some pieces in the collection, including lyrics by Hsii Wén-chao 
himself, are marked Hsin-tséng #4} (Newly added), we may conjecture that Chan edited 
the book after Hsii’s death and added new pieces, including Hsii’s own as a tribute to his 
memory. 
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3-1-2 and others in the sixth year of Chéng-t’ung JE #€ (1441) of books that 
had been taken from the Imperial collection in Nanking to Peking in the 
nineteenth year of Yung-lo (1421).3 It was also mentioned as Féng-ytich 
nang tsi A in the Pao-wén T’ang shu-mu %{ A, a catalogue of 
books in the collection of Chao Li 5&3 compiled during the Chia-tsing 
period (1522-1566). 

The Féng-yiieh chin-nang had long been lost in China, though some of 
the plays included in it are among the best known works of Yiian and Ming 
drama and have survived in other editions. However, other plays in the 
collection received no mention in such late Ming and early Ch’ing dramatic 
bibliographies as Lii T’ien-ch’éng’s A Km Chi pin Win (1610), 
Piao-chia’s jib (1602-1645) Yiian-shan T’ang ch’ii p’in 3# and 
Yiian-shan T’ang chii pin 38 Bin, and Kao Yi’s Chuan-chi pin 
{41 2F ih (mid-17th century). Nor was the title of the collection itself mentioned 
by any of them. Considering that these were comprehensive if not exhaustive 
bibliographies, it seems that by the end of Ming some of the plays in the 
Féng-ytieh chin-nang had already been lost, let alone the collection as a whole. 

Modern scholars, until recently, knew little about this book. Wang 
Kuo-wei 8) #é in his Ch’i lu th#k (1908) took the title from the Lu-chu 
T’ang shu-mu ‘5 *%% A, a catalogue of books in the collection of Yeh 
Shéng #% published in the Ch’éng-hua #&{t period (1465-88), and listed 
it among 21 dramatic collections by unknown Yiian or Ming hands. It was 
Pelliot who first discovered its presence in the Escorial and mentioned it 
briefly in his ‘Notes sur quelques livres ou documents chinois conservés en 
Espagne’ in 1929.4 This, however, passed practically unnoticed by Chinese 
scholars at the time, so that when Chao Ching-shén # YR, Ch’ien Nan-yang 
4%, Lu K’an-ju and Féng Yiian-chiin started to collect 
information about and fragments of pre-Ming Southern Drama in the 
thirties, none of them was aware of the rich treasure that lay hidden in this 
collection.® It is only in more recent years that Chinese scholars have given 
this book some attention. Father Fang Hao 7 3, in his article He¥# Hf Fi 
Ff (‘Chinese Literature Lost in Spain and Portugal’), gave a short 
description of its contents. But as Father Fang was pressed for time, his des- 
cription contains some repetitions and inaccuracies. Moreover, the Table of 
Contents of the book itself, on which Father Fang based his description, is far 
from being accurate. Still more recently, Mr Lo Chin-t’ang #¢ 48 4% has written a 


3 I am indebted to Mr Jao Tsung-i {#5 for calling my attention to this early reference. 
* T’oung Pao, Vol. XXVI, pp. 43-51. 

® See below, p. 105. 

® Academic Review iF, Vol. 1, No. 2, pp. 149-164. 
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series of articles on this collection.’ His articles mainly consist of collations 
of several plays with other editions, but have not dealt adequately with the 
collection as a whole. What is more, judging by his collations and his own 
admission, the set of photostats to which he had had access was incomplete 
and often illegible. There seems, therefore, ample room for a more detailed 
and comprehensive study. The present study is based on photostats supplied 
by the Laboratorio Fotografico, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, to whose 
director, Senor Dr Tomas Magallén, I wish to express my thanks. 


Title of the Collection 

The full title of the collection, as it appears before the Table of Contents, 
is Hsin-k’an yiieh-mu kuan-ch’ang cho-ch’i Féng-yiieh chin-nang, chéng tsa 
liang-k’o chiian-tsi FARA MAAR. But it has 
another name: Ch’iian-chia chin-nang = RF, or “The Complete Brocade 
Pouch’,® as shown by the chapter-headings, which, with slight variations, run 
as follows: Hsin-k’an chai-hui ch’i-miao hsi-shth Ch’iian-chia chin-nang # F\ 
HiYE 2 eb RARAR BR. This has led to some confusion. Mr Lo Chin-t’ang 
remarked that Hsii Wén-chao, the compiler of the Ch’iian-chia chin-nang, 
had ‘also compiled the Féng-yiieh chin-nang’,® when in fact the two titles 
refer to the same book. 


Contents 

As I have already observed, the Table of Contents of the work is not 
accurate. Furthermore, the contents themselves are sometimes missing and 
sometimes placed in the wrong order. For instance, immediately following 
the Table of Contents, under the misleading heading which consists of the 
full title of the book with the additional characters #2— (Chapter 1), 
appear lyrics which should come after the plays as the Supplement. This is 
evidenced by the characters #%# 7% (Supplement, Chapter 1) printed 
above the leaf-number where the leaf folds to form two pages. After careful 
re-arrangement based on internal evidence, the contents appear as follows: 


Part I 


Chapter (chiian #) 1. Po-chieh {A#¥. In the Table of Contents this is given 
as 'T's’ai Po-chieh # (444, the full name of the hero. The last character 
should be written 


7 The Continent KBE, Vol. 13, pp. 109-114; 159-164; 324-9; Vol. 15, pp. 17-22; 53-62. 
8 The expression ch’iian-chia (whole family) here simply means ‘complete’. 


* Ibid., Vol. 13, p. 324. 
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Chapter 2. Ching-ch’ai (“The Thistle-hairpin’). 
Chapter 3. Su Chin ®#. 


Chapter 4. Pet Hsi-hsiang jt] (‘Romance of the Western Chamber’ in 
the Northern style). 


Chapter 5. Pai-yiieh T’ing # A2 (‘Moon-worshipping Pavilion’). 

Chapter 6. Ku-erh {5 (“The Orphan’). 

Chapter 7. Lii Méng-chéng ARE. 

Chapter 8. Liu Chih-yiian 743%. 

Chapter 9. San-yiian téng-k’o chi (“The Story of Obtaining 
Triple Firsts at the Examinations’). In the Table of Contents this play 
is given as Shang Lo fi #%, the name of the hero. 


Chapter 10. Wu-lun chuan tziti hsiang-nang (‘Story of the 
Five Relationships and the Purple Perfumed Pouch’). The Table of 


Contents gives Hsiang-nang chi ##€ii (‘Romance of the Perfumed 


Pouch’). 

Chapter 11. Sha kou #49) (‘Killing the Dog’). 

Chapter 12. Chiang Shih 2%. 

Chapter 13. Wu-lunch’iian-pei {hits fi (“The Five Relationships Fulfilled’). 
The Table of Contents omits the last character. 

Chapter 14. Kuo Hua $h##. 

Chapter 15. Wang Hsiang if. 

Chapter 16. Ying-t’ai chi % #2. The Table of Contents gives Chu Ying- 
tai w=, the full name of the heroine. 

Chapter 17. Hsiieh Jén-kuei 

Chapter 18. Chiang-t’ien mu-hsiieh 1. K#%& (‘Evening Snow on the River’). 

Chapter 19. Chén-hsiang 

Chapter 20. Pa-hsien ch’ing-shou A(t % (‘The Eight Immortals Offering 
Birthday Congratulations’). 


The above twenty chapters form the first part of the collection. Each 
chapter is devoted to one play, ranging from a complete play to excerpts. 
For easy reference I refer to them as I, 1; I, 2, etc. Throughout the first 
Part the book is illustrated: on the top of each page there is a line-block 
picture illustrating the plot of the play as it goes on. Usually there is a couplet 
of verse with each illustration, the two lines being printed on both sides of 
the picture. In addition, there is a four-character heading printed horizontally 
over the picture. Such headings are merely labels to the pictures, not sub- 
titles attached to different scenes, as Mr Lo Chin-t’ang seems to have taken 
them to be. 
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Part II 
(Hsii-pien or ‘Continuation’) 


Chapter 1. Lan-hua chi (j#Es2 (‘Romance of the Orchid’). The Table of 
Contents adds the hero’s name Li Wu-hsien #K'# at the beginning 
of the title. 

Chapter 2. San-kuo chih =|M#. (‘Story of the Three Kingdoms’). The 
Table of Contents has three additional characters T’ao-yiian chi PEE id 
(‘Romance of the Peach Orchard’). 

Chapter 3. Huan-tai chi $i (‘Romance of Returning the Belt’). The 
Table of Contents adds the name P’ei Tu #}€ at the beginning. 

(Chapter 4.) Missing. The Table of Contents gives Hstieh Jung Ch’ing-féng 
chi G2. Judging by the photostats, Chapter 5 follows 
Chapter 3 immediately, and Chapter 4 seems to have been inadvertently 
left out at the time of binding. 

Chapter 5. Chang Wang Chi hsi-kua chi #&¥.#+1§ Di (‘Romance of the 
Water-melon involving Chang, Wang, and Chi’). The third character 
#f is misprinted iz in the Table of Contents, an error repeated by Mr Lo. 

Chapter 6. Chiang-nii han-yi chi RK BK (‘Story of the Winter Clothes 
concerning Chiang-nii’). The Table of Contents gives the heroine’s 
name more correctly as Méng-chiang-nii 2X. 

Chapter 7. Chang Yi chieh-tsung chi SRR PRG (‘Story of Chang Yi 
Disbanding the Alliance’). 

Chapter 8. Liu-t’t Chin-shan chi 1&4 ist (‘Story of Writing on the Wall 
of the Chin-shan Temple’). The Table of Contents adds the hero’s name 
Lu Ch’uan Ji at the beginning. 

Chapter 9. Chieh-fu chin-chien chi @i#§% ii (‘Story of the Gold Coin 
and the Chaste Lady’). The Table of Contents adds the chaste lady’s 
husband’s name Ho Yu-jén f*J Z{-— at the beginning. 

Chapter 10. You T’ao hui-wén chi Ri8 ¥4X st (“Romance of the Palindrome 
of Tou T’ao’s Wife’). 

Chapter 11. Wang Chao-chiin +4. The Table of Contents has the 
additional characters Léng-kung sai (?) chi ¥ =H (?) st (‘Cold Palace 
and Frontier’). 

Chapter 12. Ssii-chieh chi )G@is2 (“The Four Seasons’). This consists of 
four short pieces: 

a. Tu Fu yu-ch’un tt 4% (‘Tu Fu on an Outing in Spring’). 
b. Hsieh An-shih Tung-shan chi 41 (“Hsieh An-shih’s Eastern 
Hill’). 
c. Su Tsti-chan yu Chih-pi chi Wh Jp BE G2 (“Su Tzi-chan Visiting 
the Red Cliff’). 
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d. T’ao Ku hsiieh-shih yu Yu-t’ing chi Pa 2 (“The Scholar 
T’ao Ku Visiting the Post Pavilion’). This last piece is incomplete. 


The Table of Contents has two entries, both marked ‘Chapter 12’. 
One is Mu-lan chi the other Su hsiieh-shih ssii-chieh chi 
PY @ii id . In the actual text, the former is missing, and the latter incomplete. 
However, one fragment of the Mu-lan chi appears in the Supplement 
(See below III, 9). It seems that originally Chapter 12 was meant to 
cover two plays, but the whole of the one (Mu-lan chi) and the ending 
of the other (Ssii-chieh chi) were lost in the process of binding. The 
shortness of the Ssii-chieh chi makes such a theory tenable. 

Mr Lo Chin-t’ang changed the numbering of the Ssii-chieh chi to 
‘Chapter 13’, and all subsequent chapters accordingly. As the Table of 
Contents lists only 19 chapters in all, Mr Lo thus got a total of 20 
chapters. This at first sight looks very neat and tidy. However, Mr Lo 
did not realize that in the text there is a Chapter 20 (see below), not 
listed in the Table of Contents. If we adopt Mr Lo’s re-numbering, we 
shall have an extra chapter unnumbered. Moreover, the actual chapter- 
headings all have their numbers clearly marked, and would conflict 
with the new numbering. I therefore retain the original numbering, and 
regard both Mu-lan chi and Ssii-chieh chi as Chapter 12. As the former 
play is missing from the text, this does not lead to any confusion. 


Chapter 13. Tung-ch’uang chi %% id (‘Story of the Eastern Window’). 
The ‘Table of Contents has the name Yiieh Fei {fr #€ added at the 
beginning. 

Chapter 14. Chung-yi Su Wu mu-yang chi 4% RPG (‘Story of the 
Loyal and Upright Su Wu Tending Sheep’). The Table of Contents 
omits the first two characters. 

(Chapter 15). Missing. The Table of Contents gives Ch’én K’uei hung-jung 
chi RAE AL RMF (‘Story of Ch’én K’uei’s Red Velvet’). 

Chapter 16. Chou Yii hstin-ch’in chi MARR (‘Story of Chou Yii in 
Search of his Parents’). 

(Chapter 17). Missing. The Table of Contents gives Sung Tzii-ching chih-fu 
ch’éng-ch’in chi RF Bi (“Story of Sung Tzt-ching and the 
Marriage arranged while the Parties were being Conceived’). 

Chapter 18. Lin Chao-té huang-ying chi #kIRERBR (‘Story of Lin 
Chao-té and the Canary’). 

Chapter 19. Kao Wén-chii téng-k’o chi HXBEF it (‘Story of Kao Wén- 
chii who Passed the Examination’). 

Chapter 20. Hsiao-shan Tsou chih-hsien Hsiang-hu chi 73 \\\ 409 
(‘Story of Magistrate Tsou of Hsiao-shan, arising from Hsiang-hu’). 
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Scholar This is not included in the Table of Contents, and hence missed by 

nplete. Father Fang and Mr Lo. 

ter 12’, The above 20 chapters form the second part. Up to the end of Ch. 11, 

fk B- the pages are illustrated as in Part I. From Ch. 12 to the end of Ch. 20, the 

mplete. space hitherto occupied by the illustrations is used to print miscellaneous 

lement lyrics. These are headed by the characters 4% 9 HE#& #4 (Ch’tian-chia chin- 

eant to nang ‘Continuation’), and not divided into chapters. For the sake of conve- 

ending nience, I shall call them IIA, to distinguish them from the plays which form 

g. The the main text, and number them as follows: 

chi to IIA (Lyrics printed on the top of the page in Part IT): 

1. Six lyrics to the tune of Chu ma ting %. 


2. Four lyrics to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao ‘2 #£%, on homesickness. 


Mr Lo (Only the first one preserved). 
v), not 3. Three lyrics to the tune of Liu yao chin #4. These lyrics are 
_ dramatic in nature and are put in the mouth of Ts’ai Yung #%%, hero of I,1. 
— 4. One lyric to the tune of Chi-shéng ts’ao #4. 
‘onflict The following are headed Hsin-tséng shih-hsing tsa-ch’ti AME th 
ig, and (‘Newly Added Fashionable Miscellaneous Songs’): 
former 5. Four lyrics to the tune of Chu yiin fei SEF. 
: 6. Four lyrics to the same tune, on the story of Su Ch’in # # (cf. I,3). 
dow’). 7. Four songs on flowers of the four seasons. 
at the 8. Four love songs to the tune of Shan-p’o yang il) #e¥. 

9. Two lyrics to the above tune, a dialogue between mother and son. 


re 10. One lyric to the tune of Yi chiang féng —iT. B. 
11. Four lyrics to the tune of Huang-ying-erh % % 52, a woman praying 


ntents 

to the moon. 
p-~jung 12. Four lyrics to the above tune, a woman seeing her lover off. 

13. Four lyrics to the tune of Ch’ing-chiang yin #iT.5). 

Yu in 14. Three lyrics to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao '3 #%, put in the mouth of 

Ch’én hsiin-chien [i #8 # (‘Inspector Ch’én’, well-known character in fiction 
hih-fu and drama, whose wife was abducted by an ape.) 
nd the 

Part III 
f Lin Supplement (Hsii-pu 
This part is erroneously placed before the plays, and I am now restoring 

Wén- it to its right place (cf. p. 81). The lyrics in the main text are marked shou 

chiian %4#% (Chapter 1), while those printed above are headed Shih-hsing 
tsa-k’o fa-ch’ii RR (‘Fashionable Miscellaneous Songs’). I call 
;-hu’). the former III and the latter IITA. 
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1. Chéng-k’o ju-chuan AM 

The term chéng-k’o (Regular Class) refers to the plays, in contradistinc- 
tion to the tsa-k’o, (Miscellaneous Class), which refers to the lyrics. The 
chuan '% was a kind of singing,!® and the ju-chuan here is intended to be 
introductory to the plays in Parts I and II, and indeed to the collection as a 
whole, for it ends with the words: ‘Appreciative gentlemen need not be well- 
versed in ancient and modern learning, but only freely enjoy the taste of the 
From this we may assume that it was written by the compiler Hsii Wén-chao. 
Its introductory nature probably accounts for its having been wrongly 
placed at the head of the book. 

2. One lyric to the tune of Erh-fan pang chuang-t’ ai — 44% We #2 , marked 
hsin-tséng (newly added). 

3. One lyric to the tune of Kua ku ling 84>. 

4. One lyric to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao 3 Ht. 

5. Hsin-tséng Wang Chao-chiin ch'u-sai (“Newly added, 
Wang Chao-chiin going out of the Frontier’). A ‘suite’ (#’ao0 #) consisting 
of ten tunes and an epilogue (wez Jé). Not from II, 11. 

6. Hsin-tséng Su-shih tzi-t’ an # AE (“Newly added, Lady Su’s 
Self-lament’). A ‘suite’ of two tunes. Lady Su is Tou T’ao’s wife. (Cf. II, 10). 

7. One dramatic fragment beginning with the tune Tuan chéng hao 
(Northern drama) 4t si IF &*. For identification of this piece see below, p. 92. 

8. Hsin-tséng Chao Wu-niang tan-ch’ang (“Newly 
added, Chao the Fifth Lady Playing and Singing’). Four lyrics put in the 
mouth of Chao the Fifth Lady, Ts’ai Yung’s wife. (Cf. I, 1). 

9. Hsin-tséng Mu-lan chi #3 A Bist (“Newly added, Story of Mu-lan’). 
One fragment, probably from the play originally intended to form part of 
II, 12 (q.v.). 

10. A dramatic fragment of three tunes. 

11. One lyric to the tune of Ma Yii-lang, with Shang hsiao-lou attached, 
HE. 

12. Ning Wang ‘& +. A dramatic ‘suite’ of three tunes, put in the mouth 
of Prince Ning. 

13. One lyric to the tune of Hsiao hsing hsii Ws 4 FF. 

14. One lyric to the tune of Huang-ying-erh ¥§ % 5 (newly added). 

15. Four lyrics to the above tune, on wind, flowers, snow, and moon, by 
Ch’ii-hsien (see p. 104). The character is wrongly printed 

16. Four more lyrics to the above tune, on the four seasons, by the same 
author. 


10 For a detailed discussion of the chuan, see Féng Yiian-chiin, Ku-chii shuo-hui 1§3c7, 
ABH (Revised edition, Peking, 1956), pp. 121-167. 
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Illustrations from 
THE FENG-YUEH CHIN-NANG 


Part II, Chapter I 


THE LAN-HUA CHI 


A Yiian Southern Play 


Eleven reproductions of pages from the book preserved in 
The Real Biblioteca de San Lorenzo del Escorial from 
photostats supplied by The Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid 


with permission 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 1b and 2a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 2b and 3a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 26 and 3a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 3b and 4a 
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Plate V 


The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 46 and 5a 
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Plate VI 


The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 56 and 6a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 66 and 7a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 7b and 8a 
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The Lan-hua Chi, pp. 9b and 10a 
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17. Four lyrics to the tune of Chu ma ting &€ }§ #8, on the zither, chess, 
books, and painting. 

18. Four lyrics to the tune of Chin-ching wu-t’ung 2 3+ #848 . This group 
is marked as taken from the Yiin-yai hsii-pien © }¥: #{#4, and must therefore be 
by the compiler Hsii Wén-chao himself, who was styled Yiin-yai (see p. 79). 

19. Four lyrics to the tune of Pang chuang-t’ ai (§ %k 4, on fishing, wood- 
cutting, ploughing, and cattle-tending. 

20. Four lyrics to the tune of Huang-ying-erh ¥i % Si, two on being newly 
married, two on parting. 

21. One lyric to the tune of Chu yiin fet SEZERK. 

22. Liu Hou kuet-shan chi (“The Marquis of Liu Returning 
to the Mountains’). A dramatic monologue with an epilogue, put in the mouth 
of Chang Liang, Marquis of Liu 

23. Four lyrics to the tune of T’ao chin ling #4 4%, on filial piety. 

24. One lyric to the tune of Yiieh shang hai-t’ang Ai _titt %. 

25. ‘Two lyrics to the tune of Shua hai-erh BHF. 

26. Four lyrics to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao 3 #¢#, marked ‘Newly added’. 

27. Ni-ku hsta-shan (“The Nun Coming Down the Mountain’). 
A dramatic monologue. 

28. Hsin-tséng Séng-chia chi Ht (FRG (“Newly added, Story of a 
Monk’). A dramatic monologue. 

29. One lyric to the tune of Ch’i-hsien kuo-kuan +i Bi. 

30. Hsin-tséng Chiu-yiian kuei-chih hsiang be RF. Four lyrits 
eulogizing four singing girls, to the tune of Kuei-chih hsiang. Newly added. 

31. Four lyrics to the tune of Yiieh-erh kao, A Si, newly added. 

32. Newly added, Shan-p’o yang \\\#>. This is in fact taken from the 
Hsi-hsiang (1, 4). 

33. Seven lyrics to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao 2 #®, newly added. 

34. Ta-p’o Hsi-hsiang subtitled Ying-ying su yiian BHR 
(‘Ying-ying’s Complaint’). A dramatic monologue put in the mouth of the 
heroine of the Hsi-hsiang (1,4), complaining of the untruth of the story. 

35. Four lyrics to the tune of T’ ang hsiu-ts’ai {j#% ¥ , on the four seasons. 

36. Four lyrics to the tune of Huang-ying-erh 3% % Si, using the names of 
tunes as puns, by Yiin-yai (i.e. Hsii Wén-chao, the compiler). 

37. Hsin-tséng chin-ch’ien wén-pu b (“Newly added, Fortune- 
telling with Coins’). A dramatic monologue. 

38. Hsin-tséng Lu Ch’iu Hu hsi-ch’i {AK (“Newly added, Ch’iu 
Hu of Lu Flirting with his own Wife’). Fragment from a play (see p. 93). 

39. Wang Chao-chiin tsou chu su-ch’ing ¥.W4 + (“Wang Chao- 
chiin Complaining to the Emperor’). A dramatic fragment, not from II,11. 
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40. Hsin-tséng Pei Hung na ao #3 AcaLAAM (‘Newly added, to the tune 
of Northern Hung na ao’). A dramatic monologue. 

41. One lyric to the tune of Hsiao hsing hsti B47 FF, with epilogue. 

42. Hsin-tséng Pei Wu-ling hua $F At KE (‘Newly added, to the tune 
of Northern Wu-ling hua’). A dramatic monologue. 

43. Hsin-tséng Jung-ch’éng Tung-lin tai-pao shu-kan kuei-tien lu it 
Fer AGAR BR (‘Newly added, The Grand Guardian Tung-lin 
of Jung-ch’éng Returning to the Fields’). A set of four lyrics to the tune of 
Chu yiin fei SEER. 

44. Lyrics combining the tune Kan ho-yeh % 4a # with K’ua-tiao, Shan- 
po yang 

45. Four lyrics to the tune of Shan-p’o yang, newly added. 

46. One lyric to the tune of Erh-fan pang chuang-t’ai A845 ke Hi. 

47. One lyric to the tune of Hsia-shan hu ¥ \i He. 

48. Shih-hsing ma ch’ang-chi, Yi féng shu tai kuo Yen-erh lo W¥ 3h WAKE 
— HE SLY (‘A Fashionable Song Reviling Prostitutes, to the tune 
of Yi féng shu, with Yen-erh lo attached’). 

49. Twenty-four sets of lyrics, each consisting of the tune Ch’u-chiang 
ch’iu combined with Ch’ing-chiang yin describing a girl’s 
longing for love. Newly added. 

50. Four sets of lyrics, each consisting of the tune Tui yii-huan # ER, 
combined with Ch’ing-chiang yin, expressing Taoist sentiments. Newly added. 

51. ‘Two lyrics to the tune of Yi féng shu — 4}, the words being gleaned 
from other authors (tsi-chii 4£/)). 

52. Hsin-tséng Li T’ai-pai sao fan shu, Pei Ch’un-chao ming-féng EAA 
(“Newly added, Li T’ai-pai Writing the Edict that Swept 
Away the Barbarians, to the tune of Ch’un-chao ming-féng, Northern style’). 
Three lyrics to the above mentioned tune. 

53. One lyric to the tune of Yi féng shu —-#}#, Northern style, with 
epilogue. 

54. Two lyrics to the tune of Huang-ying-erh %% 52, using names of 
medical herbs as puns, by Yiin-yai (Hsii Wén-chao). Newly added. 

55. Hsin-tséng Wang Shih-p’éng Nan-pei Chi chiang AC RIL. 
(‘Newly added, Wang Shih-p’éng Sacrificing to the River, Southern and 
Northern styles’). A dramatic fragment with the sacrificial ovation in prose. 
From a later version of I, 2. 


56. Five lyrics to the tune of Tsao lo p’ao BHR. 


At the end of III, 56, the characters #4 #$ (end of Chapter 1) appear. 
However, there do not seem to be any more chapters of the Supplement. 
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IIIA. (Lyrics printed on the top of the page in the Supplement): 


1. Four lyrics to the tune of Ch’ao T’ien-tzii WRF. 

2. ‘Two lyrics to the tune of Wu-ling ch’un KH. 

3. Four lyrics to the tune of Shui-hsien tzti 7k. 

4. One lyric to the tune of Hsia-shan hu F \i é. 

5. One lyric to the tune of Yi Ch’in-o ti #M&, in the Chung Lii $i( FP) 
de. 


6. One lyric to the tune of Shan-p’o yang, \\\ #e>E (k’ua tiao #iA), on 
the story of Wang Chao-chiin. (Cf. II, 11; III, 5; III, 39). This is a popular 
lyric on this well-known story, not a fragment from a play. 

7. Three lyrics to the tune of P’u-t’ien lo %# RK. 

8. Five lyrics to the tune of Hsiao Liang-chou »»#M. 

9. One lyric to the tune of Tou pao-ch’an FA Hi. 

10. ‘Two lyrics to the tune of Shan-hua tzii HEF. 

11. ‘Two lyrics to the tune of Ch’ing-chiang yin iT. 4). 

12. Chuang-chia yi (?) niu $E9R— (?) 4 (‘A Bull from the Country’). 
A group of twenty-four love songs. 

13. One lyric to the tune of Shan-p’o yang \\i #3, on the story of Wang 
Chao-chiin. (Cf. II, 11; III, 5; I11,39; IIIA, 6). Another popular song, not 
from a play. 

14. Seventeen lyrics to the tune of Shan-p’o yang. 

15. Hsin-tséng Hsi-hsiang ch’ing-ch’ ii Va te (“Newly added, Love 
Songs from the “Western Chamber” ’). A group of eleven lyrics on the 
famous story of the ‘Western Chamber’, not taken from the play (I, 4). 

16. Hsin-tséng Lii Méng-chéng yu Lo-han (‘Newly 
added, Lii Méng-chéng Visiting the Arhats’). Thirteen lyrics describing 
various Buddhist deities visited by Lii Méng-chéng, not taken from the 
play (1,7). 

17. Hsin-tséng Nan-ching shih-ch ii 3# th (“Newly added, Fashion- 
able Songs from Nanking’). Twenty-two lyrics. 

The end is marked by the characters Hy 9 #é th # (‘End of Fashionable 
Miscellaneous Songs’). 


Nature of Contents; Date and Authorship. 

The above description, long and tedious as it may be, serves to give us 
some idea of the richness of the contents as well as their heterogeneous nature. 
However, in spite of this embarras de richesse, we can classify them according 
to their nature into four categories: I. Yiian and Ming Northern Drama 
(Tsa-chii 11. Yiian Southern Drama (Nan-hsi or Hsi-wén 
III. Ming Southern Drama (Ch’uan-ch’i IV. Lyrics (San-ch 
It may be well to explain here the meaning of these terms. In Sung and 
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Yiian times, the term Tsa-chii (Mixed plays) was used loosely for drama in 

general, though during the latter period it was usually used to refer to 

Northern Drama, whereas during both periods Southern Drama was usually 

called Nan-hst (Southern Drama) or Hsi-wén (Dramatic Texts). As for 

Chuan-chi (Conveying the Strange), the term was at first used to denote 

prose romances in ‘T’ang times, then, in Sung and Yiian times, it came to 

mean drama in general. It is only since Ming times that these terms have 
acquired different meanings: 7sa-chii is now used by Chinese scholars for 

Northern Drama only, Nan-hsi or Hsi-wén for pre-Ming Southern Drama, 

and Ch’uan-ch’i for Ming Southern Drama, which was mainly a continuation 

of Yiian Southern Drama but absorbed elements of Northern Drama. Finally, 

San-ch’ii (Loose Lyrics) refers to lyrics written to the same tunes as those 

employed in drama. They are similar in nature to the tz’ #) but differ from 

the latter in being written to a different repertoire of tunes. 

Since changes in literary form do not occur over-night, the evolution of 
the Southern Drama was a gradual one, and it is difficult to draw a hard and 
fast line between Yiian Southern Drama and Ming Southern Drama. More- 
over, some of the dramatists survived the fall of the Yiian and lived on in 
Ming times, and can therefore be described as either Yiian or Ming authors. 
In the following discussions I shall classify as ‘Yiian Southern Drama’ plays 
which were probably written at the end of Yiian or beginning of Ming, 
provided they show the main features of pre-Ming Southern Drama, the chief 
of which is the predominant use of Southern tunes, in contrast to later Ming 
Southern Drama, which often uses Northern tunes. 

As I refer to a number of works again and again, I use the following 
abbreviations to save space and to avoid tedious repetitions of names and titles: 
Chung = Chung Ssi-ch’éng Lu Ruei pu % (1330; reprinted 

together with Chu, Lii, and Kao in one volume, Shanghai, 1957). 
Chu = Chu Ch’iian RHE, T’ai-ho chéng-yin pu AANIE (1398; reprinted 

with Chung). 

Yung = Yung-lo ta-tien 5x 8K M, bibliography of Southern Drama contained 
therein (1403, reprinted together with Huan below.) 

Huan = Huan-mén tzii-ti li shén a piece of pre-Ming 
Southern Drama preserved in the Yung-lo ta-tien. (Reprinted in Yung-/o 
ta-tien hsi-wén san-chung 88K Peiping, 1931). 

Hsii = Hsii Wei (1521-93), Nan-tz’ii hsii-lu (Reprinted in 
Tu-ch ii ts ung-k’an ‘ith Peking, 1920). 

Pao = Chao Li §83#, Pao-wén T’ ang shu-mu (Between 1522 and 
1566; reprinted Shanghai, 1957). 

Chao = Chao Yung-hsien # (1525-96), Chao Ting-yii shu-mu 
(Reprinted Shanghai, 1957). 
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Li = Lii T’ien-ch’éng Km, p’in im (1610; reprinted with Chung). 
Ch’i = Ch’i Piao-chia (1602-45), Yiian-shan T’ang ch’ii pin 


Him and Yiian-shan T’ang chii pin (Reprinted in one 
volume with notes by Huang Shang #{ 3%, Shanghai, 1955). 


Chung). 


reprinted Peking, 1955). 


(1651; reprinted Peiping, 1936). 


A. (Reprinted Shanghai, 1958). 


Peiping, 1936). 


Wang Ching-an hsien-shéng yi-shu BEAL). 


Mao = Mao Chin Chi-ku Ko liu-shih-chung chii 
Kao 38, Chuan-chi pin ih. (c. 1650; reprinted with 
Niu = Niu Shao-ya (1564-1612), Chiu-kung chéng-shih JU 
Shén = Shén Fu-ts’an (1799-1850), Ming-yeh T’ang shu-mu 
Yao = Yao Hsieh #k %# (1805-64), Chin-yiieh k’ ao-chéng iit. (Reprinted 
Wang 1 = Wang Kuo-wei , Ch’ii lu th (1908; included in Hai-ning 


Wang 2—Wang Kuo-wei, Sung Yiian hsi-ch’'i RIC (1912; 


included in the above collected works, also reprinted in Wang Kuo-wei 
hsi-ch’ti lun-wén tsi # 3c HK, Peking, 1957). 


ch’ii-p’u (1924; 2nd impression, 1931). 


Wang-Liu = Wang Chi-lich and Liu Fu-liang #) 74%, Chi-ch’éng 


Ch’ien = Ch’ien Nan-yang Sung Yiian nan-hsi pai-yi lu RIC 


— 4%. (Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies Monograph Series, No. 8, 
Peiping, 1934). 


TH RIFT. (Same series, No. 13, 1936). 


Lu-Féng = Lu K’an-ju (it and Féng Yiian-chiin Nan-hsi shih-yi 


Aoki = Aoki Masaru ###iE52, translated into Chinese by Wang Ku-lu 


£4 %, Chung-kuo chin-shth hsi-ch’ti shih te (1936; 2nd 
edition, 1938; revised edition, 1958). 


hai, 1957). 


These do not form a complete bibliography but are only works which 


have special relevance to the plays under discussion. 


Ching = Chao Ching-shén Ming Ch’ing ch’ii t’an HR. (Shang- 


We can now consider the nature of the contents of the Féng-ytieh chin- 


I. 


nang, together with their probable date and authorship. 


YUAN AND MinG NorTHERN Drama (Tsa-chii $i) 


A. COMPLETE PLAYS 


Hsi-hsiang Wahi (1,4). This famous play is the only Northern Drama 


in this collection, except for excerpts from other plays. It is described as 
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‘Northern Hsi-hsiang’ to avoid confusion with other plays on the same story 
written in the form of Southern Drama. The play, as preserved in other edi- 
tions, consists of five parts, and each part has four Acts (ché jf) and an In- 
duction (hsieh-tzi #21"). The present text contains only: Part I; Part II, Acts 
2 and 3; Part III, Acts 1 and 2 (incomplete); Part IV, Acts 1 and 3; Part V, 
Act 1. All the Inductions are omitted; so are many passages of the spoken 
dialogue (pai A). This is not surprising, in view of the fact that the full title 
of the collection contains the words chai-hui #fi¥€ (selected and collected), 
which indicates that pieces chosen are not necessarily complete plays. In fact, 
the different chapters vary greatly in length, some being more or less complete 
plays while others merely cover one or two scenes. It seems convenient to 
deal with plays, more or less complete, separately from short excerpts. Thus, 
I am discussing the Hsi-hsiang here, in spite of its incompleteness, as it 
preserves the outline of the plot and can be read as a whole, differing thereby 
from the brief excerpts below. 

The authorship of the Hsi-hsiang has aroused some controversy. However, 
it is now generally accepted that the first four parts are by Wang Té-hsin 
781% (much better known by his courtesy-name Shih-fu $f #i, 13th century 
Yiian dramatist), and that the last part is by Kuan Han-ch’ing BRPESH 
(contemporary of Wang).!* (Cf. Chung, p. 13; Chu, p. 136). 


B. EXCERPTS 


1. Pa-hsien ch’ing-shou (1, 20) 

This is a short extract from the play of this name by Chu Yu-tun & 4 &, 
Prince Hsien of Chou Ji], styled Ch’éng-chai #k#$, a grandson of the 
first Ming Emperor. He succeeded his father to the princedom in the first 
year of Hung-hsi #§8§ (1425) and died in the 4th year of Chéng-t’ung iE # 
(1439), according to the Ming shih ¥\ $8 (chiian 116). Wang Kuo-wei (Wang 1, 
Ch. III, leaf 3) gave the date of the author’s death as 3rd year of Ching-t’ai 
3% # (1453), on what authority I do not know. 

The complete play Pa-hsien ch’ing-shou has four Acts, and is one of the 
ten pieces published together as T'sa-chii shih-tuan chin Bi + Be (reprinted 
by Wu Mei 5e#é). 


2. Fragment beginning with the tune Tuan chéng hao (Northern Drama) 
At (ITT, 7). 


1 For a discussion of this term see my Elizabethan and Yuan (London, China Society, 1955). 

12 For further biographical data see Sun K’ai-ti, Yiian-ch’ii chia k’ao-liieh FRE, THRE 
(Shanghai, 1953, pp. 78-81); ‘I’an Chéng-pi, Yiian-ch’ii liu ta chia liieh-chuan Mie, 7cHh 
(Shanghai, 1955, pp. 3-175); Féng Yiian-chiin, Ku-chii shuo-hui 
(Peking, 1956, pp. 63-71). 
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This is in fact taken from the play Lung-hu féng-yiin hui #€ Fé BE fF by 
Lo Kuan-chung # fp (fl. during the Chih-chéng #1E period, 1341-68. 
Cf. Chung, p. 102), author of the famous novel San Kuo chih yen-yi = Bi 
wa 3 (Romance of the Three Kingdoms). The excerpt gives no title, only the 
name of the first tune employed. In fact the scene consists of 11 tunes. It 
describes the first Sung Emperor’s visit to Chao P’u ##%, and is labelled in 
later editions as ‘Fang P’u’ ij ## (e.g. in Wang-Liu, Pt. I, Ch. 1). 


3. Lu Chiu Hu hsi-chi WRF (III, 38). 

This is a dialogue between Ch’iu Hu and his wife, obviously from a play, 
but not the one by the Yiian dramatist Shih Chiin-pao 41 47%% (preserved in 
Tsang Mao-hsiin’s Yiian-ch’ii hstian , 3c Three tunes are used. 
The first one is labelled Shang kung hua % #4, a tune from the Southern 
repertoire, but the actual words do not fit this tune, but fit the Northern 
Shang hua shih ene. The other two tunes are also from the Northern 
repertoire. However, they do not all belong to the same key and mode 
(kung tiao % 4). As Yiian Northern Drama demanded that all tunes used in 
the same Act must belong to the same key and mode, we may conclude that 
the present fragment is by a Ming author, not a Yuan dramatist. 


4. Dramatic monologue to the tune of Northern Wu-ling hua AL KRBEHE 
(III, 42). 

This is obviously taken from a play, but as it consists of only one tune, 
I have not been able to identify it. 

The above one play and four excerpts represent the only specimens of 
Northern Drama in the Féng-yiieh chin-nang. There is another fragment 
(III, 32) which is from the Hsi-hsiang (1, +) and therefore need not be con- 
sidered a separate item. 


II. SOUTHERN Drama (Nan-hsi or Hsi-wén 


A. COMPLETE PLAYS 

1. Po-chieh (I, 1). 

This is mentioned in the list of pre-Ming Southern Drama in the Yung-lo 
ta-tien (Yung, quoted by Ch’ien, p. 60; Aoki, p. 87), as Chung-hsiao Ts’ ai 
Po-chieh p’'i-p’a chi 3.4% # It is also mentioned among Sung 
and Yiian Southern plays in the Nan-tz’ii hsii-lu (Hsii, quoted by Ch’ien, 
p. 61). The present text differs greatly from other extant versions and may 
be safely regarded as a pre-Ming version. 


18 This incidentally disproves Mr Lo Chin-t’ang’s view that a Southern play was at first 
known only by the name of its hero and that the title was added by later hands (The Continent, 
Vol. 13, p. 324). 
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The author of the P’-p’a chi or Ts’ai Po-chieh is Kao Ming %&%Mi, 
courtesy-name Tzé-ch’éng ft) sk. At one time he was confused with Kao Shih 
i 4&, whose courtesy-name was also T'zé-ch’éng fs. But Wang Kuo-wei has 
cleared up the confusion and established Kao Ming’s authorship of the play 
(Wang 2, p. 125). Kao Ming took his chin-shih #€+- degree in 1344 under 
the Yiian, and later declined office under the first Ming Emperor because of 
old age and illness. He died not long after 1368. (Cf. Wang 2, pp. 146-7; 
Aoki, p. 94). 


2. Ching-ch’ai (1, 2). 

This is mentioned by Hsii among Sung and Yiian Southern plays (quoted 
by Ch’ien, p. 62). 

Lii (p. 314) and Kao (p. 341) gave the author as Tan-ch’iu-shéng 
F¥5h4E. Wang (Wang 1, Ch. IV, leaf 2), alleging that the play had been at- 
tributed to the Yiian scholar K’o Tan-ch’iu #JJ}5f (i.e. K’o Ching-chung 
By Ht), argued against such an attribution. He pointed out that Tan-ch’iu 
hsien-shéng J} was another name assumed by Chu Ch’iian 
Prince Hsien of Ning ‘“#)§{-E, author of the T’ai-ho chéng-yin p’u, and at- 
tributed the play to Chu. This has in turn been objected to by Ch’ien (p. 75) 
and Aoki (p. 108), on the ground that Wang was merely guessing but had not 
actually seen a copy of the play labelled ‘by Tan-ch’iu hsien-shéng’. In view 
of all these conflicting opinions and the fact that Hsii did not mention the 
author’s name, it seems best to leave the authorship of this play an open 
question, failing more positive evidence. 


3. Su Chin (I, 3). 

This is mentioned by Hsii (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 62) among Sung and 
Yiian Southern plays. It is also mentioned as a Hsi-wén in Pao (p. 138). It 
is clear that the version in the Féng-ytieh chin-nang is an early version, 
different from the Ming play Chin-yin chi 4 Flat by Su Fu-chih #72, 
which was probably based on this. (The later version is mentioned by Li, 
p. 314; Kao, p. 341; Wang 1, Ch. IV, 1.4; and preserved in Mao.) 

Fragments of this early pre-Ming version have been collected by Ch’ien 
(pp. 172-3), and Lu-Féng (p. 136). These are all included in the Féng-yiieh 
version, though sometimes the names of the tunes are given differently. 

The author of this early version is unknown. 


4. Pai-ytieh T’ing A (1,5). 

This play is also known as Yu-kuei chi "4 [¥) it. It is mentioned in Yung 
and Hsii (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 61). 

The play was attributed to the Yiian dramatist Shih Hui fj # (mid-14th 
century), courtesy-name Chiin-mei #73 (cf. Chung, p. 83) by various Ming 
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scholars such as Ho Yiian-lang Wang Shih-chén Wang 
Po-liang {A and Shén Té-fu w 78%. However, this attribution has been 
questioned, notably by Lii (p. 314) and Wang (Wang 2, p. 124). Wang argued 
that if Shih had written this play, Chung would have mentioned it. This may 
be so, but the Ming scholars must have had some reason for their attribution. 
Mr Lo Chin-t’ang was also against Shih’s authorship, but his argument was 
simply repeated from Wang. It seems to me the case against Shih is not 
strong enough, and I am inclined to regard the play as by him. 


5. Ku-erh (I, 6). 

This is a pre-Ming play mentioned in Yung (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 60; 
Aoki, p. 79), Hsii (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 61), and Huan (quoted by Ch’ien, 
p. 64). It is not the same as the Ming play Pa yi chi Ait by Hsii Yiian 
(courtesy-name Shu-hui This is made ciear by a comparison of 
the two versions, and further confirmed by the following quotations. Ch’1 
(p. 28) stated under Ku-erh: “This is the ancient version of Pa yi... . 
Later versions such as Hsii Shu-hui’s Pa yi were all based on this.’ Niu also 
said, “Che Chao-shih ku-erh #45. 152 of Yiian (became) the Pa yi of to-day. 
.. . They must be distinguished, so that they are not confused with each 
other; the old and the new are not to be confused.’ (Introduction, no pagi- 
nation). 

The early version preserved here is by an anonymous author. The later 
version by Hsii Yiian is preserved in Mao. Bibliographers have correctly 
kept the two versions separate (e.g. Ch’i, p. 28, p. 79; Shén, p. 93, p. 96; 
Wang 1, Ch. IV, 1, 14, 1.22. However, Wang did not realize that Hsii Shu- 


hui’s formal name was Hsii Yiian). 


6. Lii Méng-chéng (1,7). 

This is mentioned in Yung (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 61; Aoki, p. 79) and 
Hsii (Ch’ien, Joc. cit.). It differs from the later version entitled Ts’ at-lou 
by an anonymous Ming author. Niu said, ‘The Lii Méng-chéng of Yiian 
(became) the Ts’at-lou of to-day’ (loc. cit.). 

The later version is mentioned by Lii (p. 315) and Kao (p. 342). Both 
versions are anonymous. 


7. Liu Chih-yiian (1,8). 

This play, also called Pai-t’u chi Aid, is mentioned by Hsii (quoted 
by Ch’ien, p. 62; Aoki, p. 82). The text in the Féng-yiieh chin-nang is an 
early version and differs from that in Mao. 

The author of this play is not known. 


8. Wu-lun chuan tzii hsiang-nang BE, or Hsiang-nang chi 
(1, 10). 
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This version differs from that included in Mao. I believe that the pre- 
sent version is a pre-Ming Southern play for the following reasons: 


a. The Mao version is divided into scenes (ch’u (ij) with sub-titles, a 
Ming practice, while the Féng-yiieh version is not; 


b. The Mao version uses some Northern tunes; the Féng-yiieh version 
Southern tunes only; 


c. ‘The Mao version is much longer, probably enlarged from the Féng-yiieh 
version; while the alternative possibility—that the Féng-yiieh version 
is a selection from the version later reprinted in Mao—can be ruled 
out because some passages in the former are not in the latter. 


It seems reasonable, therefore, to regard this as the prototype of the 
Mao version. 

There is little doubt that the later version of the Hsiang-nang was writ- 
ten by Shao T’s’an also known as Shao Hung-chih or Shao 
Wén-ming #3 Hi]. The evidence is as follows. Hsii (quoted by Aoki, p. 119) 
stated, “he Hstang-nang was written by an old student from Yi-hsing named 
Shao Wén-ming’ BIC WE). The Shuo-k’u by Chiao 
Chou € Ja] (fl. 1573-1620) said, ‘Shao Hung-chih, a native of Ching-hsi, 
wrote the play Hstang-nang’ Quoted by Chiao 
Hsiin #£98 in his Chii shuo §\ st, reprinted in the Basic Sinological Series, 
p. 65; who was quoted in turn by Aoki, p. 119). As Yi-hsing and Ching-hsi 
are neighbouring districts which at one time were one district, we may conclude 
that Shao Wén-ming and Shao Hung-chih were the same man. 

But this writer apparently had another name, Shao Ts’an, for the actual 
text of the play in Mao is given as by Shao T’s’an. The local gazetteer of 
the district, Y2-ching hsien-chih also states, ‘Shao Ts’an wrote the 
Wu-lun hsiang-nang chi? ( quoted by Ching, p. 2). 

Furthermore, Lii (p. 314) mentioned as the author of this play ‘Censor 
Shao’ #4 of Ch’ang-chou JH, and referred to him as a ‘famous minister 
at Court’ #7 #Hi4% fi (p. 302). This was followed by Wang, who described the 
dramatist as ‘Shao Hung-chih, courtesy-name Wén-ming, native of Ch’ang- 
chou, served as Censor’ (MZ HINA, Wang 1, Ch. 
IV, 1.4). As Ch’ang-chou was the prefecture covering Yi-hsing and Ching-hsi 
districts, there is no need to suspect that ‘Censor Shao’ was another person, 
as Aoki did. The fact that Hsii referred to him as an ‘old student’ while Lii 
called him a ‘famous minister’ need not disturb us, for he could have risen to 
fame late in life. Wang was right in identifying ‘Censor Shao’ with Shao Wén- 
ming and Shao Hung-chih, though he seemed to have forgotten that the same 
man was also called Shao T’s’an. The only thing we cannot be certain about is 
which of these was Shao’s original name, and which was his courtesy-name. 
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1€ pre- As for the time in which Shao lived, Aoki made some conjectures. He 
pointed out that one lyric in the Prologue ends with the words, “Therefore I 
itles, a have completed the New Story of the Five Relationships and labelled it the 
Purple Perfumed Pouch’ Hi. FE). Aoki took these words 
to mean that the author intended his play to be an imitation of Ch’iu Chiin’s 


— play Wu-lun ch’iian-pei 2 (“The Five Relationships Fulfilled’, 
1g-yiieh I, 13), and as Ch’iu lived from 1420 to 1495 (see below), Shao must have 
nadie lived about the same time. This is quite possible, although the words in 
+ walied question can be interpreted another way. The early version of the play in 
the Féng-ytieh chin-nang is entitled Wu-lun chuan tzu hsiang-nang (‘Story 
of the Five Relationships and the Purple Perfumed Pouch’), and Shao’s 
of the words could mean that he took this early version and made it a ‘New Wu-lun 
chuan’. In either case, whether Shao was referring to Ch’iu’s play or to the 
S$ writ- early version of the Hsiang-nang, the fact that the lyric in which these words 
r Shao occur is found only in the Mao version but not in the Féng-yiieh version 
p. 119) confirms my theory that the former was based on and enlarged from the latter. 
named 
- Chiao 9. Sha kou #4) (1, 11). 
ng-hsi, This is a pre-Ming play mentioned in Yung (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 60; 
Chiao Aoki, p. 78), Hsii (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 61), and Huan (quoted by Ch’ien, 
Series, p. 64). The present version is an early one and differs from that in Mao. 
ing-hsi The author of this play is Hsii Ch’én # ®fi, courtesy-name Chung-yu 4 fh 


nclude who lived at the end of Yiian and beginning of Ming. (Cf. Lii, p. 315; Kao, 
p. 342; Wang 2, p. 124; Ching, p. 1). Some scholars, such as Wu Mei 3&#, 
actual followed by Mr Lo Chin-t’ang, have doubted Hsii’s authorship simply on 
teer of the ground that the style of the play is unworthy of him in the light of his 
te the other known works. This does not seem to me strong enough argument 
against his authorship, as one’s style may change and the quality of one’s 
Censor writing vary. 


inister Although we cannot be certain whether Hsii wrote this play before or 
ed the after the fall of the Yiian, it would be pedantic to quibble on this point. As I 
h’ang- have already observed, a play written at the end of Yiian and beginning of 
1, Ch. Ming may be regarded as a Yiian play if it shows features of pre-Ming drama, 
ing-hsi even if it were actually written a few years after the change of dynasty had 
yerson, taken place. 

ile Lii 

to 10. (?) Lan-hua chi (II, 1). 

» Wen- This play is not mentioned in any book within my knowledge. It is 
e same probably a Yiian Southern play, as it uses Southern tunes only, unlike later 
bout is Southern plays which often use Northern tunes. Moreover, the Prologue 
name. contains the words: “This Romance of the Orchid has been newly compiled by 
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a ‘““Talented Man” under the lamplight’ (Jk A Now 
this term “Talented Man’ (ts’ai-jén 4 ).) was used in Yiian times for play- 
wrights who were not famous scholar-officials (ming-kung 42; cf. Chung, 
p. 7; Féng Yiian-chiin, Ku-chii shuo-hui, p. 57), and as far as I know it was 
not used in Ming times. 


11. Méng-chiang-nii han-yi chi AKA (II, 6). 

Yung mentions a play called Méng-chiang-nii sung han-yi BKK 
which is also mentioned by Hsii (quoted by Ch’ien, p. 64; Aoki, loc. cit.) and 
Huan (Ch’ien, p. 61; Aoki, doc. cit.). Pao mentions two plays on the same story, 
one entitled Méng-chiang-nii chén-lieh hsi-wén #¥K API (p. 140), the 
other Méng-chiang-nii ssii k’u Ch’ang-ch’éng (p. 143). Ch’ien 
(pp. 76-7) and Lu-Féng (pp. 127-8) have collected fragments which are not 
in the Féng-yiich version. I suspect that the Féng-yiieh version is the one 
referred to by Yung, Hsii, and Huan, as the title is practically the same, 
and that this is the first play mentioned in Pao. The fragments collected by 
Ch’ien and Lu-Féng could belong to the second one. If so, that would account 
for their absence from the Féng-yiieh version. 


12. (?) Liu-ti Chin-shan chi Wh (II, 8). 

This seems a Yiian piece, as it refers to itself as Hsi-wén R3C and opens 
with lines of regular verse, a pre-Ming convention. However, it contains 
references to the Northern barbarians (Au #4) which could hardly have been 


made in Yiian times under the Mongols. Perhaps it is a Yiian play with Ming 
interpolations. 


13. (?) Tou T’ao hui-wén chi (11, 10). 
This also seems a Yiian play, as it contains no Northern tunes. Shén 


(p. 95) mentions a play Hui-wén chin #8 3¢ 3, which may have been a later 
version of this. 


14. Wang Chao-chiin # (II, 11). 


This play is not mentioned in any book I know, but it is almost certainly 
a pre-Ming Southern play, as it opens with two quatrains in regular verse 
announcing the title and theme. In this it shows resemblance to the three 
pre-Ming Southern plays preserved in the Yung-lo ta-tien, and differs from 
Ming plays. Although one tune in the play is labelled ‘Northern Tien chiang 
ch’un At Bhi’, the actual words do not fit this tune at all, and the name of 
the tune is probably a mis-print. In any case, the use of one or two Northern 
tunes already occurred in late Yiian Southern plays, such as I,1. It is the 
frequent use of Northern tunes which is a feature of later drama. 

The author of this play is anonymous. 
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). Now The above 14 plays are either definitely or probably pre-Ming Southern 
r play- plays. They vary considerably in length, and some may be incomplete. 
Chung, However, as long as they keep the outline of the plot, they may be regarded 
it was as plays rather than excerpts. Moreover, pre-Ming Southern plays have no 


fixed length, unlike later Ming Southern plays which usually run to 30 or 40 
scenes. The brevity of some of the plays here, therefore, need not mean they 
are greatly abridged versions. 


EER 

and B. EXCERPTS 

e story, 1. Chiang Shih %#¥ (1, 12). 

0), the This consists of five scenes from a play about Chiang Shih’s wife who 
Chien served her mother-in-law with devotion during her husband’s absence. It 
ae Ga differs from the play on the same story entitled Yiieh-li Hf by Ch’én P’i- 
he one chai ii #8 #%¢ (Kao, p. 341), selections from which are preserved in Wang-Liu. 
a I think the excerpt in the Féng-yiich is from a pre-Ming play, on which Ch’én 
ted by based his own version. 

ccount 


2. Kuo Hua $3 (1, 14). 


This is a scene taken from a Yiian Southern play about Kuo Hua’s 
romantic love affair with Wang Yiieh-ying Ai 3, mentioned in Yung (quoted 
oe by Ch’ien, p. 64; Aoki, p. 77), Huan (Ch’ien, p. 64), and Hsii (Ch’ien, 
ontains p. 62; Aoki, loc. cit.). 

° been One fragment of this play has been included in Lu-Féng (p. 68), which 
| Ming the Féng-yiieh excerpt also contains, in better condition. 

This is probably the prototype of the Ming play Yen-chih )iWik by 
T’ung Yang-chung # #¢*P (Ch’i, p. 141), which deals with the same story. 


Shén 3. Wang Hsiang (1, 15). 
a later This is one scene from a Yiian Southern play mentioned in Yung 
(Chien, p. 60; Aoki, p. 80) and Hsii (Ch’ien, p. 61). 

Ch’ien (pp. 79-97) has collected some fragments of this play, but they 
are sometimes placed in the wrong order, while in the Féng-ytieh excerpt they 


rtainly are kept as parts of a continuous scene. Lu-Féng (p. 119) has one extra tune 

" verse not included in the Féng-yiieh selection. 

- three This version is probably the prototype of the Ming play Wo-ping fh ik 

es on the same story, mentioned by Kao (p. 344). 

4. Chu Ying-t'ai RIF (I, 16). 

rthern One scene from a Yiian Southern play, fragments of which have been . 
is the collected by Lu-Féng (p. 66). The present excerpt includes these fragments. : 


The Ming play Ying-t’ai by Chu Shao-chai 4 7 #§ mentioned by Ch’i 
(p. 143) may have been based on this. 
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5. Chiang-tien mu-hsiieh (1, 18). 

One scene from the pre-Ming play mentioned by Hsii (Ch’ien, p. 61). 

Ch’ien (p. 175) has collected fragments of this play, which are similar to 
the Féng-yitieh excerpt, though the names of the tunes are given differently. 
Further fragments are collected by Lu-Féng (pp. 147-50) and by Chien in 
the revised version of his book published as Sung Yiian hsi-wén tsi-yi R73 
HEE (Shanghai, 1956, pp. 129-34). 


6. Chén-hsiang (1,19). 

This is a scene from a Yiian Southern play mentioned by Hsii as Liu Hsi 
Ch’ én-hsiang T ai-tzii (Ch’ien, p. 62). In the Féng-yiieh excerpt, 
Liu Hsi, the father of Ch’én-hsiang, is written #) #¥ (in the illustration). 


7. Chang Yi chieh-tsung chi (11, 7). 

This is an incomplete text of a play, probably Yiian, as it contains no 
Northern tunes. 

Lii (p. 314) mentioned a play about Chang Yi based on the Chin-yin 
& Fil (see above, under Su Ch’in) and entitled Tsung-héng #€#&. As the Féng- 
ytieh version of this play is totally different from the Chin-yin, it cannot be the 
one Lii was referring to. 


8. Tung-chuang chi (11, 13). 

This is one scene from a Yiian Southern play mentioned in Yung as 
Ch'in t’ai-shih tung-ch’uang shih-fan HIB (Ch’ien, p. 61; Aoki, p. 
80). According to Ch’ien there is an extant Ming edition of this play entitled 
Yiieh Fei p’o lu tung-ch’uang chi tk #2. This edition I have not 
seen, but judging by one scene selected in Wang-Liu, which corresponds 
to the same scene in the Féng-yiieh, the two versions are very different. The 
Féng-ytieh version, being the earlier one, is in all probability the original Yiian 
version, which was later altered by Ming writers. 


9. Chung-yi Su Wu mu-yang chi KRU (11, 14). 

This seems to be an abridged version of a Yiian Southern play men- 
tioned by Hsii (Ch’ien, p. 63). Ch’ien (pp. 179-214) and Lu-Féng (pp. 180-1) 
have collected many fragments of this play, some of which also occur in the 
Féng-yiieh version, and others do not. Although the Féng-yiieh version may 
be incomplete, this cannot account for the different opening of the play 
collected by Ch’ien. As Ch’ien and Lu-Féng gleaned their fragments from 
various Ming and even Ch’ ing books, it is possible that they took in by mistake 
passages that were added by Ming writers and not in the original text. As a 
matter of fact, some of the fragments in Lu-Féng (p. 180) are clearly marked 
‘Ming ch’uan-ch’i WAf%%’ in Niu, from which they took these pieces. 
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The play has been attributed to the great Yiian dramatist Ma Chih- 
yuan Hy Bj (13th century). This attribution is due, I believe, to a misunder- 
standing of what Lii T’ien-ch’éng said. Under the title Mu-yang, Lii wrote 
(p. 314), ‘Ma Chih-yiian of the Yiian dynasty had a play (on this theme). The 
diction of this (present version) is also archaic, simple, and lovely, 3 & 
It is clear what Lii meant was that Ma had written 
another play on the same story, but this present play was also quite good. 
That he had two plays in mind may be seen from his use of the words ‘this’ 
and ‘also’ in referring to the play under discussion. Kao, mis-reading Lii’s 
words, simply put down Ma as the author of the Mu-yang (p. 341), a mistake 
perpetuated by modern scholars like Lu-Féng (p. 180) and Huang Shang, 
editor of Ch’i (p. 26). In any case, it is unlikely that Ma, one of the foremost 
Yiian writers of Northern Drama, would have written a Southern play; nor 
is such a play mentioned among his works by Chung (pp. 12-3) or Chu (p. 
136). We should follow Hsii and regard the Mu-yang as an anonymous Yiian 
Southern play. 


10. Chou Yii hsiin-ch’in chi (11, 16). 


Hsii mentioned a Yiian Southern play called Chiao-tzii hsiin-ch’in & ¥ 
24 #1 (Chien, p. 63), of which this is probably an incomplete copy. Both Ch’i 
(p. 27) and Lui (p. 315) expressed regret that the ancient text had been twice 
altered, and it seems fairly certain that this Féng-yiieh text is the original 
version before the alterations were made, for it differs greatly from the later 
text in Mao. Moreover, although the Féng-yiieh version contains only the 
opening and some of the later scenes, some passages in it are not found in the 
Mao version. We may therefore rule out the possibility that the Féng-yiieh 
version was abridged from a text later reprinted im toto in Mao, and conclude 
that the Mao version is an enlarged and altered version based on the Féng-yiieh 
text. 


11. Lin Chao-té huang-ying chi 3 % #2 (11, 18). 

This is one scene from a Yiian Southern play mentioned by Hsii as Lin 
Chao-té san fu-hsin AR Fa (Chien, p. 63; Aoki p. 82). Fragments of 
this play have been collected by Ch’ien (pp. 214-5) and Lu-Féng (p. 129). 
These are not in the Féng-yiieh excerpt and presumably come from other 
scenes of the same play. 

The above eleven excerpts of Yiian Southern drama in the Féng-yiieh 
were mostly intended to be selections, as the chapter-headings made clear, 
and were not printed as complete plays which have since become partially 
missing. 
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III. Minc SouTHern Drama (ch’uan-ch’i 


A, COMPLETE PLAYS 

1. San-yiian téng-k’o chi = (1, 9). 

This is an early Ming play, of which there is a facsimile reprint by 
Chéng Chén-to th 4% ¥ (according to Ching, p. 55). It is also known as Tuan- 
chi Wi # (Ch’i, p. 132). 

This play is not to be confused with a pre-Ming play called Féng Ching 
san-ytian chi = mentioned in Hsii (Ch’ien, p. 62), nor with another 
Ming play also entitled San-yiian chi by Shén Shou-hsien w%3¢5§ (courtesy- 
name Shou-ch’ing #¥J), mentioned by Lii, Kao, Wang, and preserved in 
Mao. The Féng-yiieh play is about Shang Lo fj #%, while the other two plays 
are about Féng Shang %§ jj and his son Féng Ching 43%. Thus there were 
three plays called San-yiian chi: first, the pre-Ming one about Féng Ching; 
then the one about Shang Lo preserved in the Féng-yiieh; finally the one by 
Shén, probably based on the pre-Ming version. This has led to great confusion. 
Yao (ch. 7, p. 15a), while quoting Hsii who correctly listed Shang Lo san-yiian 
chi and Féng Ching san-yiian chi as two separate Ming plays, confused the 
issue by adding the note that the former was probably the one by Shén, when 
in fact it was the latter. This error is repeated by Huang Shang, editor of 
Ch’i (p. 132), Ch’ien, and Wang Ku-lu, the translator-editor of Aoki. 


2. San-kuo chih ={a% (11,2), also called T’ao-yiian chi PER. 

This is probably the same play as the T’ao-yiian #& mentioned in Ch’i 
(p. 100). It uses many Northern tunes, but opens with a piece of tz’i, a 
convention of Southern drama. It is totally different from the Ming Northern 
play T’ao-ytian chieh-yi #5 % reprinted in the Ku-pén Yiian Ming tsa-chii 

3. Chang Wang Chi hsi-kua chi ¥.# WG (II, 5). 

This play is not mentioned in any book I know. Judging by its use of 


Northern tunes, and of such Ming place names as Nanking 13% and Peking 
dt 3X, we may conclude it is a Ming Southern play. 


4. Chieh-fu chin-ch’ien chi (II, 9) 

This is probably the play mentioned by Hsii (quoted by Yao, ch. 7, p. 15b) 
as a Ming Southern play. It is not to be confused with the Yiian Northern 
play Chin-ch’ien chi by Ch’iao Chi #7, which deals with a different story. 

5. Ssi-chieh chi (11, 12). 

This consists of four short episodes and is written by Shén Ts’ai Ww, 


courtesy-name Lien-ch’uan f&JI| (according to Ch’i, p. 138). The first 
episode Tu Fu yu-ch’un #7 4% should not be confused with the Yiian 
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Northern play of the same name by Fan Tzi-ying {&-— 3, which is mentioned 
in Chung (p. 33) but now lost; nor with another Northern play on the same 
theme by the Ming writer Wang Chiu-ssi ~ IL, entitled Tu Tzii-mei 
ku-chiu yu-ch’un *t-¥ preserved in the Shéng Ming tsa-chii 
FA 

B. EXCERPTS 

1. Wau-lun ch’iian-pei ii (1, 13). 

The excerpt consists of three scenes from the play thus entitled, written 
by Ch’iu Chiin fe} (according to Ch’i, p. 54), courtesy-name Chung-shén 
{t%R, also styled Ch’iung-shan 3 lj, who was born in 1420 and rose to the 
rank of Grand Scholar of the Wén-yiian Ko 2 ji fj A+ and Grand Guar- 
dian of the Crown Prince KA. He died in 1495 and was posthumously 
‘canonized’ as Wén-chuang #£ (Ming-shth, chiian 181). 

There is an extant Ming edition of this play which I have not seen. I 
am therefore unable to compare the text of the Féng-yiieh excerpt with that 
of the complete version. 


2. Hstieh Jén-kuet (1, 17). 

This is one short scene from a Ming play. A rare edition exists but I 
have not seen it. It is certain, however, that the present excerpt is not from 
the Yiian Northern play called Hstieh Jén-kuei jung-kuet ku-li 
by Chang Kuo-pin 


3. Huan-tai chi $4 % (II, 3). 

This is an excerpt of three scenes from the play by Shén Ts’ai, who also 
wrote the Ssii-chieh chi (II, 12), according to Ch’i (p. 38). The play is also 
mentioned in Pao (p. 145) and Chao (p. 61). There are two extant Ming 
editions of this play, which I have not seen. 


4. Kao Wen-chii téng-k’o chi XMS Fi (II, 19). 

This is a scene from a Ming Southern play. 

Ch’i(p. 132) mentioned a play called Chén-chu BX and noted that it was 
the same as the Kao Weén-chii huan-hun % XBR. Of the play Chén-chu 
there is an extant Ming edition which I have not seen. I am therefore unable 


to ascertain whether the present excerpt is from this or another play about 
Kao Wén-chii. 


5. Hsiao-shan Tsou chih-hsien Hsiang-hu chi #3 \\\ 40% (11, 20). 
The excerpt consists of the Prologue and two scenes. These are taken 
from a Ming play mentioned in Pao (p. 140) and written by Ting Ming-ch’un 
T 88 #8 (Ch’1, p. 122). No complete version of the play is extant, as far as I know. 
There are a few more fragments of Ming plays, which are of no great 
importance (III,9 = IT, 12 a; III, 10; III, 12; III, 55). 
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IV. Lyrics (san-ch’ti 


A. ‘LITTLE DITTIES’ (hsiao-ling 


These are either single songs, or groups of lyrics using the same tune 
repeatedly. The majority of the lyrics in ITA, III, and IIIA belong to this 
category. 

B. ‘SUITES’ (t’ao-shu or san-t’ao WE) 


A ‘suite’ consists of several different tunes forming a whole composition. 
It may be purely lyrical or quasi-dramatic, assuming the form of a dramatic 
monologue, but not forming part of a full-length drama. Such monologues 
may be put in the mouth of a well-known character from drama, but they 
must not be regarded as excerpts from plays. The following are dramatic 
‘suites’; III, 5, 6, 12, 22, 27, 28, 34, 37, 40. 

These lyrics are for the most part anonymous songs popular at the time 
the book was compiled. However, some of them are of known authorship: 
III, 1, 18, 36, and 54 are by the compiler Hsii Wén-chao himself; III, 15 
and 16 are by Ch’ii-hsien JR {il| (the first character is wrongly printed as ¥f! in 
the text), another name assumed by Chu Ch’iian # ##, Prince Hsien of Ning, 
to whom I have referred many times above as Chu. 


Textual and Historical Importance 


It should have become evident from the above discussions that many of 
the plays and excerpts in the Féng-yiieh are unique or early texts. To be more 
precise, nine plays (II, 1,2,5,6,8,9,10,11,12) and three excerpts (I, 19; 
II,7,20) are unique texts. Of these, five plays (II, 1,6,8,10,11) and two 
excerpts (I, 19; II, 7) are either definitely or probably Yian Southern Drama. 
Our knowledge of pre-Ming Southern Drama is thus substantially increased. 

In addition, many other plays in this collection represent early texts of 
extant plays and differ widely from other known editions. They were the 
prototypes of well-known Ming plays, just as the ‘Ur-Faust’ formed the 
prototype of Goethe’s masterpiece and Kyd’s lost Hamlet that of Shakespeare’s. 
These early versions help us to see how much the Ming authors owed to 
their anonymous predecessors and how much original contributions they 
made themselves. They further enable us to study the evolution of the 
Southern Drama as a whole, from Hsi-wén to Ch’uan-ch’i. 

Indeed, it is not too much to claim that the Féng-yiieh chin-nang helps 
to fill an important gap in the history of Chinese drama, for information about 
pre-Ming and early Ming Southern Drama has been insufficient, owing to 
the contempt with which this school of drama was held by Ming and Ch’ing 
critics and scholars. Thus, when Wang Kuo-wei wrote his history of Sung and 
Yiian drama (referred to as Wang 2 above) in 1912, only five pre-Ming 
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Southern plays were known to exist, namely, P’i-p’a, Ching-ch’ai, Liu Chih- 
ytian, Pat-ytieh, and Sha kou (1, 1,2,5,8,11 in Féng-yiieh). Later, following 
the discovery by Yeh Kung-cho # 4§ #i of three pieces of pre-Ming Southern 
Drama in a volume of the Yung-lo ta-tien in London in 1920, Chao Ching- 
shén, Ch’ien Nan-yang, Lu K’an-ju and Féng Yiian-chiin collected many 
fragments of early Southern Drama in the ’thirties but discovered no complete 
plays. Such plays as they knew to be still extant existed in late Ming editions, 
much altered from their original texts. Even in Ch’ien’s more recent volume 
Sung Yiian hsi-wén tsi-yi (1956), which is largely based on his earlier work 
and that of Lu-Féng, he was still unaware of the existence of the Féng-yiieh 
chin-nang. We are now in a position to add nine plays to the list of extant 
pre-Ming and early Ming Southern drama, and also correct a number of 
errors made by some scholars regarding authorship and textual problems, as 
I have done in the foregoing pages. 

As for the lyrics, they are naturally of less importance. I have not 
checked all the anthologies of Dramatic Lyrics to see how many of the 
multitudinous lyrics in the Féng-yiieh are unique, and I doubt if this would 
be worthwhile attempting. However, even at a glance we can tell that some 
groups of lyrics, such as those by Hsii Wén-chao and by Chu Ch’iian mention- 
ed above, do not exist elsewhere. Our knowledge of the works of some 
authors is therefore enriched. 

Moreover, some of the lyrics (e.g. the group in IIIA, 12) are written in 
extremely colloquial style and may throw some light on Ming colloquial speech. 


Literary Value 


Apart from their historical and textual importance, the contents of the 
Féng-yiieh possess considerable literary merits. Some of the plays in particular, 
such as II, 1, 12, and 13, are well-constructed and written in forceful language. 
Compared with later Ming drama, these plays are less refined but more 
robust and natural in style, free from the artificiality and pedantry which 
mar so many late Ming plays. At the same time, these plays are not as long 
as later Ming plays, and hence more truly dramatic in nature. Though they 
cannot compete with the masterpieces of Yiian Northern Drama, they can 
do much to redeem the reputation of pre-Ming Southern Drama, which has 
suffered so much in the hands of Ming and Ch’ing critics. 

In conclusion, the following Table is attached, showing the nature, date, 
authorship, and textual importance of the main contents of the Féng-yiieh 
chin-nang, which the reader may find helpful. 
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No. 
1,1. 


1,2. 


1,4. 


1,5. 


1,13. 


1,14. 


1,15. 


1,16. 


1,17. 
1,18. 


JAMES J. Y. LIU 


THE CONTENTS OF THE FENG-YUEH CHIN-NANG 


TITLE 


Ts ai Po-chieh #(Q0# 
(P'i-p’a chi 
Ching-ch ai 


Su Chin #2 


Hsi-hsiang 


Pai-yiieh T’ing RAS 
( Yu-kuei chi #4452) 


Ku-erh 


Lii Méng-chéng BRE 
Liu Chih-yiian 2\ 25% 
(Pai-t’'u chi 


San-ytian téng-k’o chi 


Wu-lun chuan tzti hsiang- 


nang Dia 
Sha kou 


Chiang Shih #3 


Wu-lun ch iian-pei 


Kuo Hua 


Wang Hsiang Litt 


Ying-t’ai chi 


Hsiieh Jén-kuei 


Chiang-t’ien mu-hstieh 


NATURE AUTHOR 

Yiian S. D. Kao Ming 

Yiian S. D. K’o Tan-ch’iu? 

Yiian S. D. Anon. 

Yiian N. D. Wang Shih-fu 
ERR and 
Kuan Han-ch’ing 

Yiian S. D. Shih Hui? 

Yiian S. D. Anon, 

Yiian S. D Anon 

Yiian S. D Anon 

Ming S. D Anon 

Yiian S. D Anon. 

Yin S. D. Hsii Ch’én 

Yiian S. D.(E) Anon. 

Ming S. D. (E) Ch’iu Chiin 

Yiian S. D.(E) Anon. 


Yiian S. D. (E) Anon. 


Yiian S. D. (E) Anon. 


Ming S. D. (E) Anon. 
Yiian S. D.(E) Anon. 


TEXT 


D (P of Chin-yin & 
EJ by Su Fu-chih 
REZ) 


D (P of Pa-yi \# 
by 

D (P_ of Ts’ai-lou 
HE) 


S? 


D (Pof Shao Ts’an’s 
version) 


D 


D (P of Yiieh-li 
by Ch’én P’i-chai 
BRE ZS) 

S$? 


D (P of Yen-chih 
by T’ung 
Yang-chung 
th) 


D (P of Wo-ping 


D (P of Ying-t’ai % 
by Chu Shao- 
chai #4) 


S? 


No 
1,19. Ch’ 
1,20. Pa- 
| 
11,1. La 
11,2. Sai 
11,3. Hu 
11,5. Ch 
chi 
11,6. M 
chi 
a7. 
Hs. Le 
HS. 
fi 
11,10. 7 
& 
I1,11. W 
& 
M13. 7 
11,14. 
ch 
1,16. C 
cl] 
11,19. K 
11,20. F 
h 
III,38. ¢ 
(S.L 
D= 


D 
I 
1,8. D 
111. 
> 
Re 
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No. TITLE NATURE AUTHOR TEXT 
1,19. Chén-hsiang Yiian S. D. (E) Anon. U 
1,20. Pa-hsien ch’ing-shou Ming N. D. (E) Chu Yu-tun Ss 
JA RAG 
Lan-hua chi Yiian? S. D. Anon. U 
11,2. San-kuo chih =Bi& Ming S. D. Anon. U 
in-yin & 11,3. Huan-tai chi Ming S. D.(E) Shén Ts’ai S? 
Fu-chih 11,5. Chang Wang Chi hsi-kua 
chi st ae Ming S. D. Anon. U 
11,6. Méng-chiang-nii han-yi 
chi RHKAKA Yiian S. D. Anon. U 
II,7._ Chang Yi chieh-tsung chi YiianS.D.(E) Anon. U 
11,8. Liu-t'7 Chin-shan chi Yiian? S. D. Anon. U 
~yt 
i Yiian 11,9. Chieh-fu chin-ch’ien chi Ming S. D. Anon. U 
Ts’ai-lou 11,10. Tou T’ao hui-wén chi Yiian? S. D. Anon. U (Pof Hui-wénchin 
50 
I1,11. Wang Chao-chiin S.. Anon. U 
11,12. Ssti-chieh chi (932 Ming S. D. Shén Ts’ai ER U 
11,13. Tung-ch’uang chi S. D.(E) Anon. D 
» Ts’an’s 11,14. Chung-yi Su Wu mu-yang Yiian S. D.(E) Anon. D 
ion) chi RFT 
11,16. Chou Yii hsiin-ch’in chi Yiian S. D. (E) Anon. D 
h-li 11,18. Lin Chao-té huang-ying Yiian S. D. (E) Anon. D 
P'i-chai chi REC 
11,19. Kao Wén-chii téng-k’o chi Ming S. D.(E) Anon. S? 
11,20. Hsiao-shan Tsou chih- Ming S. D. (E) Ting Ming- U 
Veu-chih hsien Hsiang-hu chi ch’un J 
ing III,7. Lung-hu féng-yiin hui Yiian N. D. (E) Lo Kuan-chung D 
“ping 111,38. Ch’iu Hu hsi-ch’i Ming N. D. (E) Anon. ? 
ad R (S.D. = Southern Drama; N.D. = Northern Drama; E = Excerpt; U = Unique text; 
is) asi D = Different from other editions; S = Similar to other editions; P = Prototype.) 
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~YUNG-LO AND HSUAN-TE 
A Study on Chinese Blue-and-White Porcelain 


E. T. CHOW anp F. S. DRAKE 


Part ONE—PILGRIM BOTTLES 


THE present paper is the result of E. T. Chow’s study over a number of years 
of the Ming blue-and-white porcelain in his collection, together with some 
similar pieces in collections in Europe and the United States of America. 
Long familiarity with these pieces gradually directed his attention to the fact 
that, as in the case of ‘T’ang and Pre-T’ang porcellanous stoneware described 
in a previous number of this Journal,! so also in Chinese fifteenth century 
blue-and-white porcelain, certain characteristics constantly occurred together 
in two groups indicating respectively an earlier and a later date. Edward 
Chow noticed that the one group of characteristics (Type B) occurred on 
authentic pieces of marked Hsiian-té blue-and-white porcelain (a.p. 1426- 
1436); that the other group (Type A) occurred on unmarked pieces hitherto 
usually assigned to the Hsiian-té period, but which in the light of this study 
would appear to be somewhat earlier, and therefore might appropriately be 
assigned to the preceding period of Yung-lo (a.p. 1403-1425). 

These earlier and later characteristics can be distinguished on various 
kinds of Early Ming blue-and-white porcelain, including pilgrim bottles 
pao-ytieh hu, vases Hi mei-p’ing, bowls %& wan, and plates p’an. 
The present paper, Part One, is confined to Pilgrim Bottles. A later paper, 
Part Two, will deal with Vases, Bowls and Plates. The characteristics noted 
are grouped under Shape, Design, Colour and Glaze. 

It will be convenient to commence the study with two pairs of pilgrim 
bottles, one pair in the collection of E. T. Chow illustrated on Plates I, II 
and VI(2), and the other pair in the Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art illustrated on Plates III, IV, V and VI(1), and with two single pieces, one 
in the Seattle Art Museum, illustrated on Plates XV, XVI and XVII, and 
the other in the collection of E. T. Chow illustrated on Plates VII and VIII. 
The three bottles illustrated on Plates IX, X, XI, XII, XIII and XIV, in the 
Mrs Walter Sedgwick Collection, the Percival David Foundation of Chinese 
Art, and the Topkapu Sarayi Miizesi, Istanbul, respectively, were located 
after this article was prepared for the press, and are included here in confirma- 
tion of the thesis developed in the article. 


1 Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1954), “Sui-T’ang: A Study of Sui Dynasty and 
Early T’ang Porcellanous Stoneware’ by E. ‘T. Chow and F. S. Drake. 
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Shape 

The Body. It will be noticed first that there is a general roundness about 
the bottles shown on Plates IA, IIA, IITA, IVA, VA, VIA, VII to XIV 
(Type A), compared with a tendency to angularity or squareness in the 
bottles shown on Plates IB, IIB, IIIB, IVB, VB, VIB, and XV to XVII 
(Type B). But the bottles must be held in the hand for the roundness of the 
one and the squareness of the other to be fully appreciated. In the one case, 
Type A, the body is rounder and more convex; the sides also are slightly 
rounded, and the corners of the base or foot-rim are rounded (Figure 1). In 
the other case, Type B, the body is flatter, the sides are flatter, the angles at 
which they are attached to the body are sharper, and the corners of the foot- 
rim are square (Figure 2). The three illustrated bottles of Type B all have 
an authentic Hstian-té mark, and are clearly to be dated from that period. The 
bottles of Type A are all unmarked, and are tentatively referred in this paper 


to the Yung-lo period. 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


The Base. It was noted above that the foot-rim of Type A has rounded 
corners, while that of Type B has square corners (Figs. 1 and 2, and Pls. VI, 
VIII, X, XII, XIV and XVII). Seen from the side the square corners of the 
foot-rim of Type B protrude from under the rounded body, giving greater 
stability, while the rounded foot-rim of Type A tends to be withdrawn from 
sight, and does not give the same steadiness (Figs. 3 and 4). This may perhaps 
be the reason for the adoption of the squared foot-rim in the later Type, 
which does in fact make the vessel more stable by providing a firm, square 
base on which it may stand. It may be an attempt at utilitarian improvement ; 
but the vessel loses in aesthetic value thereby. The harmonious roundness of 
Type A is a source of great aesthetic enjoyment, and seems to mark an 
original creative act or inspiration, though the bottle may wobble a little on 
its rounded base. 
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Fig. 3 


The Handles. ‘The handles also differ in the two types. Those in Type A 
(Yung-lo) are stouter and more solid, and have a somewhat more rounded 
section; they end in a long lobe or ju-z head (Pls. IA, IIA and VA, Figs. 5 


and 7); those in Type B 
(Hsiian-té) are more slender, 
and have a flatter section: 
they end in a shorter lobe or 
ju-i head (Pls. IB, IIB and 
VB, Figs. 6 and 8). 

Compare also for all the 
above characteristics of Type 
B the Hsiian-té pilgrim bottle 
in the Seattle Art Museum 
(Ch. 26.6) (illustrated here on 
Pls. XV, XVI and XVII); 
and the pilgrim bottle with 
Hsiian-té date-mark illust- 
rated by Sir Harry Garner 
in Oriental Blue and White? 
Plate 31A, from the collection 
of Mr R. F. A. Riesco. 


2 Faber and Faber (1954), 


Fig. 4 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 
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For Type A the follow- 
ing pilgrim bottles may be 
mentioned for comparison: 
first, the magnificent bottle 
of unusual dimensions and 
remarkably fine colour in the 
collection of Edward Chow 


illustrated on Plates VII and 

VIII: the pilgrim bottles in 

the collections of Mrs Sedg- 

wick, the Percival David 7 


Foundation, and the Top- 
kapu Sarayi, illustrated on 
Plates IX to XIV; a pilgrim .~ \ 


bottle without a date-mark 
ascribed to the early fifteenth 
century, in the former Royal 
Batavian Museum (No. 3265, Fig. 7 
Guide Book, 1949, Plate 38), 

and the pilgrim bottle without a date-mark in the Ardebil Shrine (No. 
29.458, illustrated by J. A. Pope, Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine,* 
Plate 55, and ascribed to the early fifteenth century). 

Another pilgrim bottle having clear Type A characteristics is splendidly 
illustrated in the magnificent Japanese album of Early Ming porcelain 
(1940), where it occupies the first two plates, and is described as ‘Hsiian-té 
Imperial ware’, in the collection of H. Umezawa #j % # AR. If the hypothesis 
of this paper is correct, however, it should be referred to the Yung-lo period. 

The pilgrim bottle of Type A decorated with a dragon as main design, 
which is illustrated by Dr Cornelius Osgood in Blue-and-White Chinese 
Porcelain: A Study of Form,® Plate 20, bottom left, and ascribed to the Yung-lo 
period, is in fact the same bottle that is now in the collection of E. T. Chow 
illustrated here on Plates IA, ITA and VI(2)A. It was formerly in the collection 
of C. T. Loo when the photograph shown in Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain 
by courtesy of Frank Caro was taken. It was afterwards acquired by E. T. 
Chow, by whom it was identified as of Yung-lo date. The bottle with its 
dragon design is unique. 


3 Van Orsoy de Flines, E. W., Gids voor de Keramische Verzamieling, Batavia (1949). 
‘ Washington, Freer Galley of Art (1956). 

Tokyo, 

® New York, The Ronald Press Company (1956). 
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Perhaps it may be pointed out here that the pilgrim bottle illustrated 
on Plate 48, top right, of Professor Osgood’s book, belonging to the Yale 
University Art Gallery collection, and ascribed with a query to the Hsiian-té 
period (the mouth, on which the Hsiian-té mark usually appears, apparently 
having been broken and ground down), judged by the criteria established in 
this paper, appears to be of the Yung-lo type. 


Design 

The Main design is usually a rosette with eight petals against either a 
floral background (Fig. 9) or interlaced with a ju-i background (Fig. 10). 
The rosette interlaced with a ju-7 background has a cruciform pattern at the 
centre formed by the spaces between eight leaves pointing inwards (see 
Pls. VII and XVI; the rosette against a floral background has a ?’ai-chi (or 
S-design) at the centre (see Pls. IX, XIII and XV). 


Fig. 9 


In the case of the ‘Type A (Yung-lo) bottles the design on both sides of 
the bottle is the same: either a rosette interlaced with a ju-i background with 
cruciform centre on both sides; or a rosette against a floral background with 
t’ai-chi centre on both sides (see Pls. [JA and IVA, [VII and VIII, [X and X], 
and XIII, which show both sides of the same bottle). In the case of the Type B 
(Hsiian-té) bottles the designs are different on the two sides of the bottle; if 
there is a rosette against a ju-2 background with cruciform centre on one side, 
there will be a rosette against a floral background with ?’ai-chi centre on the 
other side, and vice versa. (See Pls. IIIB and IVB, which show the two sides 
of the same bottle. Compare Pls. XV, XVI, and XVII, which also show the 
two sides of one and the same vessel). 

The Dragon design on a Type A (Yung-lo) bottle in Edward Chow’s 
collection shown on PI. 1A (and by Cornelius Osgood, op. cit. Pl. 20) is unique; 
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only being known on this one pilgrim bottle. But here also the design is the 
same on both sides of the bottle. The dragon is a magnificent example of the 
three-clawed long-snouted type familiar on the fourteenth century porcelains 
of the Topkapu Sarayi and the Ardebil Shrine.’ 

The Floral design on the Type A (Yung-lo) bottle in the Percival David 
Collection (Pl. XI) is also the only one of its kind known on a pilgrim bottle, 
and incidentally it provides a unique opportunity for comparison with the 
same design on plates and bowls of the Yung-lo period. Here also there is the 
same design on both sides of the same bottle (Pl. XII). 

With regard to the Star designs, differences can be seen in the details of 
the drawing which distinguish the A and B Types. In both cases the petals 
of the rosette and the floral or ju-7 backgrounds are drawn in outline; but in 
the case of Type B (Hsiian-té) the drawing is careless, the petals and ju-z 
cross one another without being interlaced, the spaces between the outlines 
are filled or partly filled with a flat wash of cobalt, Figure 12 (Pls. IIIB, [VB, 
XV and XVI); while in the case of Type A (Yung-lo) the outlines are 
more carefully drawn and the spaces between are left uncoloured, Figure 
11 (Pls. IVA, VII, IX, and XIII). 


Fig. 11 Fig. 12 


Similarly the Cruciform centre is shaded differently in both types of 
bottles: on the Type A (Yung-lo) bottles the background is clearly articulated, 
each segment consisting of a triangle with blue and white borders and blue 
centre originally representing a leaf, Figure 13 and Plate VII (see also Guide- 
book of Royal Batavian Museum, Plate 38; Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil 
Shrine, Plate 55, and especially Kushi Takushin, Shina Minsho toji zukan, 


7 Pope, J. A., Fourteenth-Century Blue-and-White, Washington (1952), Pls. 25, 26, 36 
(Sir Percival David vases of a.p. 1351); Chinese Porcelains from the Ardebil Shrine, Freer Gallery 
of Art (1956), Pl. 15. Cf. Sir Harry Garner, Oriental Blue and White, Faber and Faber (1954), 
Pls. 3 (Mrs Alfred Clark), 6 (Sir Percival David), 7 (Topkapu Sarayi), 20 (Richard B. Hobart), 
24 (Victoria and Albert Museum). 
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Pls. 1 & 2); while on the Type B (Hsiian-té) bottles each segment is filled 


with a flat wash of cobalt obscuring the original features, Figure 14 (Pl. IB 
and Pl. XVI). 


Fig. 13 Fig. 14 


So also the T’ai-chi centre, meticulously drawn on the Yung-lo type 
bottle at Yale University illustrated in Blue-and-White Chinese Porcelain 
(op. cit. Pl. 48), and to a less extent on the bottle in the Topkapu Sarayi 
(Pl. XIII), has progressively become featureless on the others (Pls. IIIA, 
IVA and B, IX, XV). 

There are differences also in the drawing of the outer Border surrounding 
the main design. The border may consist of a floral scroll (Fig. 15) associated 
with the ju-i pattern, or of a leaf design associated with the floral pattern, 
Figure 16. But in the case of the Type A (Yung-lo) bottles, whether a floral 


Fig. 15 Fig. 16 


scroll or a leaf design is selected, the same design is used on both sides of the 
bottle, Figure 17 (Pls. IIIA and IVA, which show both sides of the same 
bottle). Compare also Plates VIA, VIII, X, and XII, XIII and XIV. While 
in the case of Type B bottles, a floral border design is used on one side of 
the bottle and a leaf design on the other, Figure 18 (Pls. IIIB, IVB and VIB; 
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and Pls. XV, XVI, and XVII; which show both sides of the same bottles 
respectively). 


NBS 


Fig. 17 Fig. 18 


Moreover, there are differences in the drawing of both the floral border 
and the leaf design. On the Type A (Yung-lo) bottles the floral scroll is 
carefully drawn, well-developed and strong, Figures 15a and 19, Plates VII 
and VIII; insome the main foliage leans to the left, the movement being anti- 
clockwise, Figure 15a, (Pl. VII). Compare the Batavian Museum Type A 
bottle (Guide-book, P1. 38) and the Ardebil Shrine bottle (op. cit. Pl. 55). On 
the Type B (Hsiian-té) bottles the main foliage leans to the right, the move- 
ment being clockwise; the drawing is careless and weak, Figure 15b (Pls. IB, 
IIIB, XVI). Compare also the band round the neck of the Yung-lo bottle 
with dragon design (Pl. 1A), and of the Yung-lo bottle with floral design, 
(Pl. XI): this design only occurs in this position (i.e. on the neck) on these 
two bottles. 

Similarly the Leaf-border 
on the Type A (Yung-lo) 
bottles is carefully designed 
with leaves alternating with 
blossom, Figure 16 (Pls. IIIA, 
IX, XIII); on the Type B 
(Hsiian-té) bottles it is com- 
posed of leaves alternating 
with meaningless solid trian- 
gles into which the blossoms 
have degenerated, Figure 20 
(Pls. IVB, XV). 

The sides of the pilgrim bottles are decorated with two parallel vertical 
Lines, but in the case of ‘Type A (Yung-lo) the lines are far apart from one 
another and near the outer edges of each side, Figure 17 (Pls. IIA, VIA, 


Fig. 20 
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VIII, X, XII and XIV); in the case of Type B (Hsiian-té) the distance 
between the two lines is the same as the distances between the lines and 
each edge, Figure 18 (Pls. IIB, VIB and XVII). 

Further, a blue line connected with the lines on the sides is drawn round 
the square foot-rim of the bottles of Type B (Hsiian-té) (Pls. VIB and XVII); 


but it is absent from the rounded foot-rims of Type A (Pls. VIA, VIII, X, 
XII and XIV). 


Colour 


In keeping with the combination of differences noted above, the colour 
also varies. On the bottles of Type A (Yung-lo) the colour is of a deep violet 
tint with black spots, and full of life; the colour on the large bottle illustrated 
on Plate VII being particularly fine. On those of Type B (Hsiian-té) it is of a 
more grey-blue shade, much more flat, and even dead, when compared with 
a corresponding Yung-lo bottle. 


Glaze 


The glaze on the Type B (Hsiian-té) bottles can be described as ‘orange- 
peel’ glaze. That on the Type A (Yung-lo) bottles has a finer texture than 
that of ‘orange-peel’ and can be described as ‘chicken-skin’ jh. 
On the Type A bottles it collects in thick drops in the denser parts, with a 
deeper colour, almost like ying-ch’ing % 7% (ch’ing-pai 7% 8) giving more life, 
and on the base the glaze lies unevenly. 


Conclusion 


In ascribing blue-and-white porcelain with Type A characteristics to 
the Yung-lo period, the authors of this paper are mindful of the greater 
vigour, life, and originality shown in the shape, design, colour, and glaze of 
the Type A pieces compared with those of Type B; of their greater approxi- 
mation to the fourteenth century style of decoration now well-established 
by the vases of Sir Percival David (A.D. 1351) and the work of J. A. Pope on 
the porcelains of the Topkapu Sarayi and the Ardebil Shrine; also of the fact 
that between the end of the fourteenth century and the ten years of the 
Hsiian-té period, (A.D. 1426-36) lie the twenty years of Yung-lo (A.D. 1403-25). 
It would seem unreasonable to ascribe all the undated pieces approximating 
to the Hsiian-té style to the Hsiian-té period without consideration of the 
unfilled gap of Yung-lo between that period and the fourteenth century. 

Since the completion of this article, Edward Chow has re-visited the 
chief museums of Europe and America, including the Topkapu Sarayi at 
Istanbul, and feels confirmed in the validity of the views here set forth. 
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LORD MACARTNEY’S EMBASSY TO PEKING IN 1793* 
From Official Chinese Documents 
J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 


ALTHOUGH the British had been making sporadic attempts to trade with 
China throughout the seventeenth century, it was not until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that permanent trade was secured, when the East 
India Company succeeded in establishing itself at Canton. As trade increased 
it became formalized by regulations laid down in various edicts issued by 
the Emperor Ch’ien-lung (1736-1796), as well as by various impositions and 
restrictions devised by the great officials at Canton. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century the supercargoes of the East India Company were trading 
under increasingly difficult conditions, and the Government in England under 
William Pitt began to favour the idea of sending an embassy to the Emperor 
of China in order to obtain redress for existing complaints, and, if possible, 
to set the Canton trade on a proper treaty basis.! In fact an embassy under 
Colonel Cathcart was despatched in 1787, but Cathcart died on the outward 
voyage, and the scheme was temporarily shelved. However, between 1791- 
1792 preparations were made to send another embassy, this time under Lord 
Macartney,” and the Ambassador finally sailed in September 1792 aboard 
H.M.S. Lion (Captain Erasmus Gower, 64 guns) in company with the 
Hindostan, East Indiaman (Captain William Mackintosh), carrying valuable 
presents for the Emperor, and the Jackall, brig, to act as tender to the Lion. 


* I wish to acknowledge that this paper was completed with the aid of a grant from the 
University of Hong Kong. 

I also wish to record with thanks the valuable help I have received in preparing this article 
from Mr V. T. Yang, of the Institute of Oriental Studies and the Department of Chinese, Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong. Mr Yang not only made a number of helpful suggestions, but he also worked 
through all my translations with me, helping me to weed out errors and to understand obscure 
passages.—J. L. CRANMER-BYNG. 


1 This is, of course, a grossly oversimplified account of the matter. For a detailed description 
of the conditions under which the East India Company traded at Canton in the eighteenth 
century see H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834. 
This great work in five volumes quotes extensively from the mass of documents relating to the 
China trade preserved in the India Office, and is in itself almost a source book of documents. 
For a more handy account of the development of English trade with China in the eighteenth 
century the reader is referred to E. H. Pritchard’s excellent book The Crucial Years of Early 
Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800. Since this article is intended to present Chinese material in 
translation I do not attempt to give the English background to the Macartney Embassy; this 
can conveniently be studied in Pritchard’s book, especially Chapter V, which gives a clear 
summary of the difficulties of trading under the Canton system and the reasons which led to 
the sending of an embassy. 


2 See Helen H. Robbins, Our First Ambassador to China, which gives a sympathetic biography 
of Macartney and at the same time contains most of his Journal of the Embassy to China. 
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118 J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 


Meanwhile, in order to prepare the way for the arrival of the Embassy in 
China the East India Company had sent out to Canton in advance a special 
Committee—the Secret and Superintending Committee. This consisted of 
Henry Brown as senior member, together with Eyles Irwin and William 
Jackson, and they reached Canton in September 1792. In their superintending 
capacity they were to put right certain abuses which had arisen among the 
Company’s supercargoes at Canton, and in their secret capacity to prepare 
for the arrival of the Embassy in China. This, in itself, posed a difficult 
problem. The Chinese attitude to trade at this time was very different from 
that of the British. To begin with the Chinese Empire did not feel the need 
for foreign trade; it could flourish without the European trade which existed 
at Canton and Macao; in short, China was self-sufficient. Moreover, the 
profession of merchant had always been regarded with contempt by the 
scholar-official class which ruled China. If the ‘Western Ocean’ barbarians 
humbly petitioned the august ruler of the Celestial Empire for permission 
to trade, then he, out of his kindness to ‘men coming from afar’, might allow 
them to do so, provided that they remained at Canton where they could be 
strictly controlled by the local officials. Here, they were under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor-General (tsung-tu) of the two Kwangs, i.e. Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, the Governor (hsiin-fu) of Kwangtung province, and all the lesser 
officials under them. Furthermore, at Canton the Emperor had a special 
representative, the Superintendent of Maritime Customs for Kwangtung, 
called by the foreigners the ‘Hoppo’.® It was the duty of the Hoppo and his 
staff to assess the dues payable by all foreign ships visiting Canton, and to 
ensure that they were collected accordingly. ‘The Hoppo himself had to pay 
a large sum into the Imperial Treasury for this privilege, and naturally he 
made certain that he recovered this amount several times over from the 
foreign trade, or more exactly by pressure on the Hong merchants.‘ Since 
the Hoppo’s tenure of office was normally for three years he fleeced the Hong 
merchants heavily while he was able, and they in turn passed on the burden 
to the western merchants. Because the officials despised trade they did not 


3 The exact derivation of this word is uncertain. Some authorities maintain that it is a 
European corruption of the Chinese title of the office, the hai-kuan-pu #§B4® (maritime customs 
office), while others consider that it is more likely to be a corrupt pronunciation of hu-pu PS, 
the Board of Revenue at the capital to which the ‘Hoppo’ was bound to remit the duties which 
he had collected on foreign trade. For a discussion of this problem see J. K. Fairbank, Trade 
and Diplomacy on the China Coast, p. 49, especially footnote 15 to Chapter III. 

4 The character hong 7} means ‘a firm’. Certain firms at Canton were licensed by the officials 
to trade with foreigners, and it is these licensed firms (really family partnerships) to which the 
foreigners referred as the Hong merchants. In 1760 the Chinese authorities forced the Hong 
merchants to form the Co-hong in order to restrict the number of merchants trading with the 
foreigners, and so enable them to dictate terms to the ‘barbarians’. The Co-hong was a kind of 
regulated company under the close scrutiny of the Canton officials. See Pritchard, Crucial Years, 
pp. 139-140 and 199-200. 
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have direct contact with the foreign merchants, but forced the Hong merchants 
to act as intermediaries between themselves and the barbarians. Since the 
Hong merchants were constantly being bullied by the Mandarins they lived 
in great awe of them, and naturally were not very enthusiastic advocates on 
behalf of any foreign merchants who wanted their grievances laid before the 
Chinese authorities. Thus the Secret and Superintending Committee wished 
to deliver in person the letter which they carried from the East India Company 
announcing the arrival of an Embassy to the Imperial Court. They wished 
to deal directly with the highest officials, and to avoid having to conduct their 
affairs through the Hong merchants; in this way they hoped to gain face. ‘The 
whole idea of the Embassy was to make a direct approach to the Emperor and 
his advisors, and to avoid as much as possible the jealousy and graft of the 
local officials at Canton. 

On October 10th, 1792 the three Commissioners managed to have an 
audience with the Governor, two of the Hong merchants acting as interpreters. 
They presented a letter from Francis Baring, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, announcing that an Embassy was on 
its way. This document attempted to strike the happy mean by not being too 
humble towards the Chinese Emperor while yet showing him sufficient 
respect. It set the tone for the English attitude towards the Chinese throughout 
the Embassy. The letter reads as follows®: 

‘The Honorable the President and Chairman of the Honorable the Court 
of Directors under Whose orders and authority the Commerce of Great 
Britain is carried on with the Chinese Nation at Canton to the High and 
Mighty Lord the Tsontock or Viceroy of the Provinces of Quantong and 
Kiang-Si Greeting. 

‘These are with our hearty commendations to acquaint you that Our 
most Gracious Sovereign His most Excellent Majesty George the Third King 
of Great Britain France and Ireland &c. &c. whose fame extends to all parts 
of the World having heard that it had been expected his Subjects settled at 
Canton in the Chinese Empire should have sent a Deputation to the Court of 
Pekin in order to congratulate The Emperor on his entering into the Eightieth 
year of his age, and that such Deputation had not been immediately despatched 
His Majesty expressed great displeasure thereat. And being desirous of 
cultivating the friendship of the Emperor of China and of improving the 
connection intercourse and good correspondence between the Courts of 
London and Pekin, and of increasing and extending the commerce between 
their respective subjects resolved to send his wellbeloved Cousin and Coun- 
sellor The Right Honorable George Lord Macartney Baron of Lissanoure 


5 Printed in English and Latin in Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 1, Macartney documents pp. 6a—7b, 
where an illustration of this document is also shown. 
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one of his most honorable Privy Council of Ireland and Knight of the most 
honorable Order of the Bath and of the most ancient and royal Order of the 
white Eagle, a nobleman of high rank and quality, of great virtue wisdom 
and ability who has already filled many important offices and Employments 
in the State as his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Emperor of China to represent his Person and to express in the strongest 
terms the satisfaction he shall feel if this mark of his attention and regard 
serves as a foundation to prove the sincerity of his sentiments and of his 
earnest wishes to promote the advantage and interest of the two Nations of 
Great Britain and China, and to establish a perpetual harmony and alliance 
between them. 

“The Ambassador with his attendants will very soon set out on his Voyage 
and having several Presents for the Emperor of China from the King of Great 
Britain which from their size nice mechanism and value could not be conveyed 
through the interior of the Country to so great a distance as from Canton to 
Pekin without the risk of much damage and injury will proceed directly and 
without delay in one of His Majesty’s Ships properly accompanied to the 
Port of 'Tien-Sing, in order to mark his particular respect by approaching in 
the first instance, as near as possible to the residence of the Emperor of China. 
We request therefore that you will please to convey this information to the 
Court of Pekin, trusting that the Imperial Orders and Directions will be 
issued for the proper reception of the King of Great Britain’s Ships with his 
Ambassador and his attendants on board them as soon as they shall appear at 
Tien-Sing or on the neighbouring Coasts. And so praying the Almighty God 
to grant you all happiness and long life and to take you under his heavenly 
protection we bid you heartily farewell. 

‘Given at London the 27th day of the month of April in the year 1792 
of the Christian Aera. FRANCIS BARING’ 

A Latin version of this letter was given to a Chinese for translation while 
the English version was translated by the two Hong merchants with the help 
of the three Commissioners. As soon as the letter had been translated into 
Chinese difficulties at once arose. The Governor pointed out that, according 
to precedent, embassies from Western Ocean countries should come to 
Canton, and that a list of the presents should be available for sending to the 
Emperor in advance. However, the authorities in England had deliberately 
arranged that the Embassy should go direct to Tientsin, not only because 
the presents were liable to be damaged on the overland route but even more 
because they wished to avoid any risk of the officials at Canton obstructing 
the Embassy. These officials might well be afraid that the Ambassador would 
complain direct to the Emperor of their extortions and irregularities, and 
therefore they could be expected to put difficulties in the Embassy’s way. 
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LORD MACARTNEY’S EMBASSY 121 


The Hoppo, who was present at this audience, was particularly displeased, 
and maintained that the Embassy must come to Canton, and that a list of 
presents be handed over before it could proceed. The Governor was naturally 
concerned about sending a memorial to the Emperor announcing the arrival 
of an Embassy which proposed to depart from traditional procedure. The 
Commissioners were questioned in great detail about the Embassy on subse- 
quent days by the Hong merchants and by various minor officials.* Eventually 
the Governor despatched the following memorial dated November 15th, 1792. 


(Note. Unless otherwise stated all the Chinese documents concerning the Macartney 
Embassy quoted in this article are published in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien SHR ta, 
Palace Museum, Peking, 10 ‘volumes’ #%. This is a collection of documents selected from 
the archives of the Grand Council # #& #& . According to the scholar Hsii Pao-héng # %& & 
who wrote the editorial note to this collection ‘in the files of the Grand Council it (i.e. the 
story of the Macartney Embassy) is set out from beginning to end’, and certainly the 
documents in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien give a very full account of the Embassy from the 
official Chinese angle. According to my reckoning there are 82 separate documents on the 
Macartney Embassy in this collection. Other collections of documents such as the Ta Ch’ ing 
li-ch’ao shih-lu GB &, the Ta Ch’ing Tung-hua-lu & and the Kao-tsung 
Shun Huang-ti shéng-hsiin 5K #4 BH ZH are usually content to give only the main 
edicts, but the Chang-ku ts’ ung-pien in addition contains a mass of memorials, memoranda, 
and instructions from the Emperor’s ministers.) 


The Acting Governor-General of the Two Kwangs, 
Kuo Shih-hsiin, and others memorialize 


‘The Acting official administering the seal of the Governor-General of 
the two Kwangs and Governor of Kwangtung, Your servant, Kuo Shih- 
hsiin,’ and the Controller of the Canton Customs, Your servant, Shéng-chu, 
kneeling memorialize. 

“We have to report that on the third day of the ninth month of the 
present year (October 18, 1792) according to the “‘foreign’’ merchant Tsai 
Shih-wén® and others a petition 3° was received from the English barbarians 


6 Pritchard, Crucial Years, pp. 312-316. 


7 The Provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi each had a Governor, but were also grouped 
together under the superior authority of a Governor-General of the two Provinces. At this time 
Kuo Shih-hsiin #${#%) the Governor of Kwangtung, was also Acting Governor-General in the 
absence of Fu-k’ang-an ifa@ft# who was away in Tibet campaigning successfully against the 
Gurkhas who had invaded Tibet from Nepal and defied the Chinese garrison there. See A. E. 
Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, 1, pp. 253-5, and for a more detailed account of 
the Sino-Gurkha war see S. Cammann, Trade through the Himalayas, pp. 102-143. See also 
A. Lamb, “Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations: 1767-1842’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1957, p. 161 ff. 

8 A prominent Hong merchant, better known to the West as Munqua (i.e. Wén-kuan 7B). 
He became chief of the Co-hong in 1788, but owing to heavy debts committed suicide in 1796. 
See Morse, Chronicles, II, p. 273. 

® This character pin (also read ping) was to cause trouble at Canton during Lord Napier’s 


aburtive period as First Superintendent of Trade there in 1834 as well as during the negotiations 
of the Treaty of Nanking which followed the First Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-1842. In 
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Po-lang (Browne), Ya-li-wan (Irwin) and Chih-chén (Jackson) who had come 
to Canton with the request that they might go to the Governor-General’s 
yamen and the Canton Customs yamen to present a petition. Your servants 
thereupon jointly gave them audience, and received a petition in that country’s 
characters in two documents.!® Accordingly we ordered the interpreters! and 
those who understand barbarian characters to translate the two original 
petitions. They state that 


Because the year before last at the time of the mighty Emperor’s eightieth birthday the 
King of that country did not manage to kowtow and present his congratulations!? AiR 
he is now sending an Envoy, Ma-chia-erh-ni (Macartney) to offer tribute, and he will 
proceed to the capital via Tientsin. He begs to make this known in advance in a memorial." 


Article XI of the Treaty of Nanking, where the Chinese terms to be used for British officials 
when corresponding with Chinese officials were laid down, the word pin, which had been 
regarded as offensive, was omitted. See W. C. Costin, Great Britain and China 1833-1860. 
pp. 34-35. 


10 i.e. two copies of the document, one in English and the other in Latin. See footnote 5. 


11 The Chinese term t’ung-shih 34% is usually translated as ‘interpreter’. ‘Linguist’ was the 
term used by the English merchants in Canton. The word ‘interpreter’ generally indicates a 
reasonable degree of efficiency in verbal translation from one language into another, but theattain- 
ments of these ‘linguists’ were of a low grade, most of them not having progressed beyond the 
most elementary stage. However, there is a good deal of research still to be done on the problem 
of communication between the Chinese authorities and the European merchants at Canton in 
this period. (I hope eventually to publish something on this subject estimating the part played 
by these ‘linguists’). 

22 This involves a problem in translation. Duyvendak translated these two characters as 
‘respectfully (kneeling) to present congratulations’, when he met exactly similar wording in 
documents dealing with the Dutch Embassy of 1794-95. See T’oung Pao, XXXIV (1938), pp. 
21-24, and also ‘Supplementary Documents’ in T’oung Pao, XXXV (1940). This account of the 
last Dutch Embassy to the Court of China is well worth reading in conjunction with accounts 
of the Macartney Embassy, since it throws further light on the Chinese attitude to the first 
British Embassy. Meanwhile the reader will be in a better position to appreciate the problems 
of translation involved in the term kowtow after reading E. H. Pritchard’s article “The Kotow 
in the Macartney Embassy to China in 1793’ in Far Eastern Quarterly, 11, No. 2 (1943). In 
this article the author quotes from the relevant Chinese documents the characters connected 
with the kowtow ceremony. My own feeling is that when used together these two characters Pi 
make a ‘portmanteau’ phrase in Chinese, formed by joining two longer phrases together and 
retaining only the key words, so that in translation one needs to preserve both the idea of ‘to 
kowtow’ and ‘to present congratulations’. It does not seem to me sufficient to translate as 
‘respectfully kneeling’. In any case there were, of course, different degrees of kowtow. See also 
J. K. Fairbank, “Tributary Trade and China’s Relations with the West’, Far Eastern Quarterly, 
I, No. 2 (1942). 


13 i.e. in a memorial to the Emperor submitted by the authorities at Canton on behalf of the 
King of England. This section appears here in smaller type so as to indicate to the reader that 
these words represent the gist of what the ‘petition’ from the English contained. In the Chinese 
such paraphrasing of memorials is indicated by the characters “$35, having the sense of ‘words 
to this effect’. Throughout this article I have used smaller type to indicate when a Chinese 
document is paraphrasing the gist of a memorial. Also it should be realized that the Chinese 
documents themselves are printed without any form of punctuation whatever, so that the 
paragraphs into which the translations have been divided are arbitrary, and have no counterpart 
in the original Chinese. The titles of each document are those supplied by the editors of the 
Chang-ku ts’ung-pien. 
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‘Your servants presume to think that since the year before last Your 
Majesty happily reached your eightieth year and both inside and outside 
China there was great rejoicing, and from every frontier barbarian kings and 
chieftains flocked to the capital, so that in fact throughout the ages there never 
has been such a great occasion, now the King of England has sent an Envoy 
sailing across the oceans on a distant voyage to offer congratulations on the 
Imperial birthday. From this it can be seen that all who have blood and breath 
“offer their humble gift’’!4 with reverence and affection. Naturally it should be 
accepted and taken note of. Only, whenever any barbarians happen to present 
tribute they always forward, from the port of the province at which they are 
customarily allowed to enter,!° a copy of the state message and the list of 
tribute in a statement to the Governor-General and Governor, who then 
memorialize. After permission has been received they appoint officials to 
accompany the envoy bringing the tribute articles, and go with him to the 
capital to present them to Your Majesty. The English have all along been 
coming to Canton to trade yet now they want to go to the port of Tientsin. 
Also the king of that country has provided no copy of the state message and 
the list of tribute for communicating to your servants. The petition presented 
was merely sent in the name of that country’s Chief Controller of trade, 
Fo-lan-hsi-shih Pai-ling (Francis Baring). Your servants would not presume 
to memorialize just on the strength of that but have subsequently enquired 
what the articles consist of and when the ship left. According to what those 
barbarians said 


When they set out on their journey the tribute ship had not yet left. That it would leave 
their country about the eighth month and should reach Tientsin in the second or third 
month of next year. As to the tribute articles they were still being prepared when they left 
and they did not know the names of the items. Also, that many of the tribute articles are 
heavy, and if they were to go by the water-and-overland route from Kwangtung to the 
capital it would be a long journey and they are afraid lest they should be damaged. By this 
time they are already on their way direct to Tientsin by sea, and the barbarians have no 
way of finding out (i.e. what the articles consist of and when the ship left). 


‘Your servants have repeatedly taken into consideration the fact that 
when barbarians come to port the province off which their ships must anchor 
is appointed by precedent, and that if, in this case, we allow them to choose 


14 A common phrase: therefore I have put it between inverted commas. The full quotation is 
‘I offer you parsley and the warmth of the sun’, and it is used in a depreciatory sense. It is given 
in the T'z’ii-hai dictionary. 

15 In the course of time a complex system of tribute-bearing had grown up. For a detailed 
analysis of the regulations governing this system see J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, ‘On the 
Ch’ing Tributary System’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 6 (1941), especially pp. 178 ff. 
For a shorter account see Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy, pp. 23-53. The point is that the 
Westerners were only allowed to enter China at Canton. The Collected Statutes of Ch’ien-lung’s 
reign (Ch’ien-lung hui-tien) of 1764 clearly stated this. ‘For a tribute envoy’s entrance of the 
frontier and the tribute route which he follows, in each case there are fixed places. Not to follow 
the regular route, or to go over into other provinces is forbidden.’ (Translated by Teng and 
Fairbank in their article mentioned above, p. 172.) 
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the place where they anchor it will be improper. However, if we notify the 
king of that country to order them to go to Canton and there await an edict 
and then act in accordance with it, the ocean is vast and no one knows how 
long it will take to transmit. Moreover, they say that they (i.e. the ships 
bringing the Envoy) are going direct to the port of Tientsin and they are 
unable to send to find out (any details). Since that king’s sentiments stem 
from gratitude and loyalty we have many times asked them whether or not the 
state message and the tribute articles have already been despatched, yet we 
have been unable to get any definite information. We do not presume to 
speculate, but must memorialize according to the facts. We also submit the 
chieftain’s original petition together with a copy of the translation, and present 
them for Imperial perusal. If it receives the Imperial favour, and they are 
allowed to enter harbour at Tientsin, then in the course of their voyage they 
will be passing the provinces of Chekiang and Fukien and we are really afraid 
that they may meet with storms and have to furl their sails and anchor at the 
various harbours along the coast. We pray that an edict be sent ‘to the 
Governors-General and Governors of the provinces of Chekiang, Fukien and 
Chihli ordering them and their subordinates to keep a watch and to let them 
go to the capital by way of 'Tientsin. Whether or not this is what will be done, 
prostrating ourselves, we await Your Majesty’s august instructions. 
“Respectfully memorialized on the second day of the tenth month of the 
fifty-seventh year of the reign of Ch’ien-lung (November 15, 1792). 
‘In the tenth month (November 14-— December 13) it received the 
vermilion endorsement: ‘Immediately there will be an Imperial Edict’’.’ 
(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien Vol. [#¢] I. Macartney documents, p. 1a) 
In short, we have here a self-portrait of two senior civil servants in a 
state of anxiety, being forced to report something to the Emperor which they 
are afraid might displease him. They had every reason to be worried since the 
Literary Inquisition conducted with personal rancour by Ch’ien-lung himself 
was at its height only twenty years previously, and the great provincial 
officials had been castigated by the lash of Imperial edicts. In fact in 1774 
the Governor-General of the two Kwangs and the Governor of Kwangtung 
were frightened into replying most humbly to the Emperor when reprimanded 
for their failure to carry out a previous edict exactly to the letter.!® It is the 
old story of having to report to higher authority a happening which contravenes 
standing orders (in this case the hui-tien'’), as well as established custom. 


16 L. C. Goodrich, The Literary Inquisition of Ch’ien Lung, pp. 33 and 115-118. 

’ The various editions of the Collected Statutes (hui-tien #8) of the Ch’ing dynasty give 
the detailed regulations for the presentation of tribute at Court, and instructions about trade 
with foreign countries. They are therefore essential for understanding the Chinese attitude to 


the Macartney Embassy. Teng and Fairbank deal with these statutes at length in their article 
‘On the Ch’ing Tributary System’. 
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Finding themselves in this awkward position they naturally ‘put up the 
umbrella’ in order to soften the reactions of higher authority by at least 
showing that they themselves knew what the rules were, even if in this 
particular case they had been unable to prevent an unfortunate departure 
from them. 

This document is immediately followed in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien by 
a Chinese translation of the Latin version of the letter from the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company together with a translation of the 
English version of the same letter. Both these translations reproduce reasonably 
accurately the gist of the original, but are somewhat paraphrased. Meanwhile 
the Governor’s memorial had reached Peking and had been presented to the 
Emperor who had instructed the Grand Council?* to have further translations 
made of the English and Latin versions. In a short memorandum they state 
what they have done. 


The Twentieth Day of the Tenth Month (December 3, 1792) 
Memorandum by the Grand Council 


‘In obedience to orders we have taken the two original petitions from 
England enclosed in the memorial from Kuo Shih-hsiin and others, and 
having summoned Western Ocean men living at the capital, have instructed 
them to identify them. According to their report, 


One of the original petitions was in Latin which they were fully able to understand, and 
they have carefully translated it for perusal. They were unable to understand the petition 
in English characters, but report that this country is in fact the red-haired country to the 
north of the Western Ocean and to the north-west of the Celestial Empire.'® This country 
does not have the same religion as the Western Ocean countries and has not had any 
intercourse,”° nor is there any subject of that country resident at the Capital at present. 
Moreover the three Western Ocean men who arrived recently—Tou Yiin-shan # = 11; 74 
and others—are likewise not from that country. 


18 Chiin-chi Ch’u %#%&. Following Fairbank and Teng, I prefer to translate this term as 
Grand Council. It is sometimes referred to by such names as Privy Council, Council of State, 
etc. For a discussion of its functions see J. K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng ‘On the Types and 
Uses of Ch’ing Documents’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 5 (1940), and also Alfred Kuo- 
liang Ho, ‘The Grand Council in the Ch’ing Dynasty’, Far Eastern Quarterly, X1, No. 2 (1952). 

19 The ideas of even the highest Chinese officials on the geographical locations of the various 
countries of Europe were very vague at this period and remained so right up to the time of the 
Treaties of 1842-44 which ended the Anglo-Chinese war of 1839-42. For a discussion on the 
Chinese identification of the various western countries at this time see Fairbank, “Tributary 
Trade and China’s Relations with the West’. Also Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy, pp. 8-13. 

20 That is to say, official contact through tribute embassies such as the Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, and Russians had already sent. It should be remembered that this is part of a statement 
made by missionaries living at Peking at this time, some of whom may have been hostile to the 
intended British Embassy. For an interesting account of the attitude of some of these missionaries 
to the Macartney Embassy see E. H. Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries at Peking relating 
to the Macartney Embassy’, T’oung Pao, XXXI (1934). See also Pritchard, “The Kotow in the 
Macartney Embassy to China in 1793’ where he gives a useful summary of previous European 
embassies to China in an appendix. Also see Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy, pp. 13-16. 

*1 So far I have been unable to identify this Westerner positively. 
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‘Your servants have compared it with the translation of the original begin | 
petition enclosed in the memorial of Kuo Shih-hsiin and others, and they concer! 
agree in general. Respectfully memorialized.’ make a 
(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien I, p. 3b) the Ea: 
The new Chinese translation made by the missionaries at Peking from an 
the Latin is then printed. It is clearer to understand than the Chinese version err 
made at Canton, but is also shorter, the missionaries having given the gist of red 
the letter but little of its style. their si 
The only other document printed in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien for this let the 
period (i.e. 1792) is a Court Letter®* from the Grand Secretariat®* to the of the 
Governors-General and Governors of Chihli, Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang despat 
and Fukien, and a ‘transmitted edict’** to the Salt Administrator of Changlu, tr ibute 
Chéng-jui.”> It is dated the twentieth day of the tenth month of the fifty- ship of 
seventh year of the reign of Ch’ien-lung (December 3, 1792). It is a typical capabl 
document, and instructive in showing how the Ch’ing civil service worked at capital 
this time, and as such is worth analysing briefly. The Grand Secretariat, as to be o 
Fairbank and Teng have shown, was a less important body than the Grand Also, 1 
Council,?* dealing mostly with routine administrative matters, which is arrang 
exactly what we see it doing in this Court Letter. The Grand Secretaries ships — 
instruc 
2 For suggested definitions and translations of the Chinese terms for these various kinds of and m 
official documents see Fairbank and Teng, ‘On the Types and Uses of Ch’ing Documents’, pp. ts’ ung- 
41-71. For the sake of standardizing these terms I have followed their suggested translations d | 
closely, and I wish to acknowledge the great help which I have obtained from this valuable ends v 
article. For Court Letter see op. cit. under T’ing-chi. (i.e. th 
*3 The Grand Secretariat (mei-ko (QP) was an institution inherited by the Ch’ing dynasty H 
from the Ming. For an explanation of its functions see Fairbank and Teng, ‘On the Types and 3 inf 
Uses of Ch’ing Documents’, pp. 5-10. In general, at this time, the Grand Secretariat handled is mnie 
matters that were of less importance than those dealt with by the Grand Council. It tended to official 
deal with routine administrative matters. duty a 
*4 Transmitted edict (43%. I use the translation ‘transmitted edict’ reluctantly since it sounds Gr on r 
clumsy in English. It is defined by Teng and Fairbank in “Types and Uses of Ch’ing Documents’ 
as ‘sent from the Grand Council to lower provincial officials and embodying in its texts important Gover 
imperial commands’. Thus, an imperial instruction sent to a Governor-General, a Governor, 
etc. was called ‘Despatch’ 7}, while if sent to a Salt-Controller, Superintendent of Customs, 27 Th 
etc. it was called a “Transmitted Edict’. Emperc 
* Chéng-jui #4 was a Manchu of the Plain White Banner. In the thirty-eighth year of have re 
Ch’ien-lung’s reign (1773-4) he was made an official of the Imperial Household (Nei-wu-fu). that the 
He was appointed Salt Administrator of Changlu (for the second time) in Ch’ien-lung’s fifty- = @i 
eighth year (1793-4). For his services in escorting Macartney’s Embassy to Jehol he was granted docum«e 
permission to wear the peacock feather. He was involved in the fall of Ho-shén when it transpired Relatio: 
that Chéng-jui had ‘given’ Ho-shén large sums of money. He was dismissed from office, but be tran: 
later reinstated in a minor post. Eventually he rose to be Senior Vice-President of the Board of Dutch 
Works, and died in the twentieth year of Chia-ch’ing’s reign (1815-16) when he was over eighty of bein, 
years of age. See Kuo-ch’ao ch’i-hsien lei-chéng, chiian 96, pp. 37a—42a. 29 Fa 
°6 See Fairbank and Teng, ‘On the Types and Uses of Ch’ing Documents’, pp. 20-24, where audien 
the working of the Grand Council is described. On the 
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‘iginal begin by stating that Imperial instructions have been received #_b mt?’ 
| they concerning the memorial of Kuo Shih-hsiin and others, and then proceed to 
make a précis of this memorial, which gives the gist of the original letter from 
D. 3b) the East India Company. This was normal procedure in Ch’ing state docu- 
oo ments, namely to state briefly the gist of the memorial before giving the 
aur - Emperor’s reply. Then, speaking in the name of the Emperor, the letter 4 
sist of states ‘Naturally we ought to grant their request in order that they may satisfy a 
their sincerity in sailing across the seas in their longing for civilization,?® and : 
© this let them enter port at Tientsin and go to the capital.’ Then still in the name 4 
ss te of the Emperor the Grand Secretaries get down to the main purpose of the 3 
. . . . . . . 
kiang despatch which is to give instructions to the Provincial authorities in case the ¥ 
anglu, tribute ship has occasion to anchor off their particular coast. ‘If the tribute 
fifty- ship of that country happens to arrive at a port you will immediately depute a a 
ypical capable official to escort the tribute Envoy and the tribute articles to the 
ked at capital with all speed.’ They are then instructed to warn their subordinates 
iat, as to be on the lookout for the ship and ‘to act in accordance with instructions’. 
srand Also, if the ship is too big to enter harbour, when it gets near Tientsin special 
ich is arrangements will have to be made to transfer the tribute articles to smaller 
taries ships in order to bring them ashore. The document ends: ‘Have these 
instructions transmitted to the various Governors-General and Governors, 
inds of and moreover let Kuo Shih-hsiin and Shéng-chu be informed.’ (Chang-ku 
ts’, PP. ts'ung-pien I, pp. 5a—5b). Having stated these Imperial orders this document 4 
thie ends with the words: ‘In accordance with the Imperial Will this letter is sent F 
(i.e. these are the Emperor’s commands to you). i 
apa Here, then, we can see the chain of command in operation. The Emperor 4 
oained is informed of certain events in an original memorial from his two high a 
nded to officials in Canton, and after discussing these matters with his ministers on 4 
P duty at a particular audience he then issues the necessary instructions to the 4 
nae Grand Secretaries.2® They, then, pass on these orders in writing to the various 3 
portant Governors-General and Governors of the Provinces specified. The Salt i 
vernor, 
istoms, 7 That is, verbal instructions were given to one or more of the Grand Secretaries by the - 
Emperor in audience. For this reason I translate this phrase as ‘instructions’ rather than ‘we a 
year of have received the Imperial Edict’ which would imply something written. The main point is _ 
wu-fu). that they were orders which proceeded from the mouth of the Emperor and expressed his will. Be 
’s fifty- °8 #646 or in variants [f){4 or #4t. A stock phrase which occurs over and over again in : 
zranted documents of this period. Fairbank discusses this concept in “Tributary Trade and China’s 
nspired Relations with the West’, pp. 132-3, and mentions the phrase 3&{4, which means ‘to come and 
ce, but be transformed’. Duyvendak in his translation of the Chinese documents dealing with the last 
oard of Dutch Embassy of 1794-95 brings out the idea of having turned towards Chinese culture and 
eighty of being civilized by it. 
*® Fairbank and Teng have described the way in which business was conducted at the Imperial 
, where audience, and how drafts were prepared for the Emperor’s reply to memorials submitted. See 
‘On the Types and Uses of Ch’ing Documents’, pp. 24-29. 
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Administrator is mentioned separately because, being of a somewhat lower 
rank, he may not be included in the same breath with Governors of Provinces. 
Not only are these orders sent out to the officials who are to take action, but 
also the Grand Secretaries are charged by the Emperor with notifying the 
contents of these orders to the Governor of Kwangtung and the Superin- 
tendent of the Canton Customs, since these two officials were the original 
memorialists who reported the impending arrival of an English Embassy in 
the first place. All this sounds highly efficient and modern, and in the best 
traditions of any present day bureaucracy. It is most interesting to see the 
considerable amount of paper work which the English Embassy was to cause 
right from the outset, when they made trouble by not following precedent 
and landing at Canton, but instead insisted on sailing up the coast. Also the 
size and fragile nature of their presents was soon to cause a great deal of 
further correspondence and worry to the senior Ch’ing officials. In order to 
impress the Chinese with England’s scientific and manufacturing skill those 
responsible for the Embassy had selected as presents such things as a planet- 
arium, a big burning glass, a telescope, celestial and terrestrial globes, etc. 
But bulky crates with fragile contents were not the best choice for overland 
porterage, and light and unbreakable presents would have caused less paper 
work to the Ch’ing Civil Service. 

The Chang-ku ts’ung-pien contains no further documents dealing with 
the preliminaries of the Macartney Embassy, and the next group of documents 
date from the middle of 1793 when the Embassy was nearing China. Here 
again we see the action of the Commissioners of the East India Company at 
Canton provoking fresh correspondence. By the end of May 1793 the Commis- 
sioners were convinced that the Embassy had already passed Macao, and as 
they had despatches for the Ambassador they sent a small vessel belonging 
to the East India Company, the Endeavour, under Captain Proctor, to go to 
Tientsin with these despatches, with instructions that if the Embassy had not 
yet arrived it was to cruise off the coast till the end of June. This simple 
action was to cause considerable trouble for at least two Chinese officials, as 
the following Court Letter shows. 


The Second Day of the Sixth Month of the Fifty-Eighth Year 
of Ch’ien-lung’s reign (July 9, 1793) 
A Court Letter 
‘From the Grand Secretary Earl Ho*® to Liang, Governor-General of 
Chihli; Shu, Governor-General of the two Kiangs; Ch’i, Governor of 
Kiangsu; Chi, Governor of Shantung; Ch’ang, Governor of Chekiang. 


% Ho-shén (#1## 1750-1799), a Manchu of the Red Banner, rose from a relatively obscure 
position by means of the Imperial favour to become the most powerful minister towards the 
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‘On the second day of the sixth month of the fifty-eighth year of the 
reign of Ch’ien-lung I received Imperial orders concerning Ch’ang-lin’s 
memorial to the effect that: 

The Garrison Commander #1 of 'Tinghai,*! Ma-yii, reported that England had sent an 


official, Ch’iian (Captain?) Po-lo-ta (Proctor) on ahead to reconnoitre harbours where 
the tribute ship could anchor.*? Without awaiting a reply from Ch’ang-lin and without 
authority he let him sail away. He (i.e. Ch’ang-lin) requests that Ma-yii and K’é Shih-na, 
Prefect of Ningpo Prefecture, who acted in conjunction with him in letting him go should 
both be severely punished. 


‘What he did went rather too far. When foreigners come to our harbours 
if they make trouble and privately send out people to spy they ought immedi- 
ately to be arrested and tried. In the present instance England is sending 
someone to the capital with a State message and to pay tribute, which is a 
good thing. In this case the barbarian official Ch’iian Po-lo-ta (Captain 
Proctor) whom that country sent has simply come to make enquiries, travelling 
in a single ship (?) and without any other motive. 

‘Recently, after Ch’ang-lin’s memorial had arrived, we instructed that 
Governor (i.e. Ch’ang-lin, Governor of Chekiang) personally and in detail to 
tell the barbarian official that it was up to him whether he remained or went, 
and that he (i.e. Ch’ang-lin) must not make him remain at anchor for any 
length of time since this would lead to suspicion. We also instructed the 
Governors-General and Governors each and all to carry out these instructions. 
But after that country’s reconnaissance vessel had anchored the Garrison 
Commander, Ma-yii, and others did not await Ch’ang-lin’s reply but simply 
let it sail away. Of course they are to blame for that. But their mistake is 
confined to rashness, and is not a major offence. In the future when the 
Board*’ awards a punishment let them merely make it a fine or loss of rank 
ail .34 Now the said Governor asks to have Ma-yii and others referred to 
end of Ch’ien-lung’s reign, and it was in this capacity that he had the handling of the affairs of 
the Macartney Embassy. For his biography see Hummel, Eminent Chinese, p. 288; for his 
downfall early in Chia-ch’ing’s reign see D. S. Nivison, ‘Ho-shén and his accusers’, in 
Confucianism in Action. ed. D. S. Nivison and A. F. Wright. The full names of the officials to 
whom this letter was addressed can be found in the Appendix to this article. 

3! On the island of Chusan in the Province of Chekiang. A walled town with a harbour, it was 
of considerable strategic importance. For a description of it as it appeared to the English 


Embassy see Sir George L. Staunton, An Authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of 
Great Britain to the Emperor of China, 1, p. 419. 

% This was the reason given by the Garrison Commander at Tinghai. But according to the 
Commissioners of the East India Company at Canton they sent him with despatches for Lord 
Macartney in case the Ambassador should not call at Macao. See Pritchard, The Crucial Years, 
p. 322. 

33 i.e. The Board of Punishments. 

34 i.e. He should be degraded in rank but retain his office. He would thus have to wear a 
differently coloured ‘button of rank’ on his official cap. For the nine ranks and their insignia see 
Brunnert and Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of China (1912 ed.) p. 508; H. A. 
Giles, Chinese-English Dictionary, Vol. 1 (1912 ed.); A. C. Scott, Chinese Costume in Transition, 
(1959, illustr.) pp. 21-22. The authorities do not always agree on details. 
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the Board for severe punishment. Also he has notified the Provinces of 
Kiangnan,® Shantung and Chihli respectively, instructing them to investigate 
the case. This is quite excessive. The Governors-General and Governors of 
Provinces always do either too little or too much. Ch’ang-lin usually under- 
stands affairs and should not have acted rashly like this. Moreover, that 
country’s ship had already sailed away yet the Governor sent a separate 
despatch to the Governors-General and Governors of the Provinces of 
Kiangnan, Shantung and Chihli. Their reactions will probably be to interpret 
their instructions all the more literally, and they may even send orders to 
every port to intercept and question him. This will cause the barbarian 
official to think that he is being detained for interrogation, and he will be 
frightened. What a mess! Why could not Ch’ang-lin have realized this. . . .’ 

The document continues in this vein for a while longer and then ends up: 

“Why have Shun and Lin and others not yet memorialized about this? 
Investigate the facts and quickly memorialize. 

‘Send this memorial at the rate of six hundred i per day** to Liang 
K’én-t’ang and others. Moreover, order that Ch’ang-lin be informed. In 
accordance with the Imperial Will this letter is sent.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien I1, pp. 8a—8b) 


This interesting document shows intimately the workings of the Imperial 
Civil Service, and the almost paternal authority exercised by the Emperor 
over his great ministers, allotting ‘praise and blame’ in the ancient Chinese 
tradition. But if it was easy to be deprived of promotion, it was also fairly 
easy to win back one’s rank, and in a Court Letter issued a few days later we 
read that they were forgiven. (Chang-ku ts’ung-pien II, p. 10a, line 11) 


Meanwhile the Governor of Kwangtung, Kuo Shih-hsiin, reported that 
the ‘tribute ship’ passed Macao on the twelfth day of the fifth month (June 19). 
(According to Macartney’s Journal they reached the Grand Ladrones near 
Macao on June 20th and anchored, sailing again on June 23rd.) In response 
to this and subsequent memorials from other officials on the coast, a Court 
Letter was sent out on July 16th from the Grand Secretariat to the Governor- 
General of Chibli and to the Governor of Shantung and also to Chéng-jui, 
the Emperor’s special representative dealing with the English Embassy, 
giving them various instructions. In part this document reads: 


% This was the name given during most of the Ch’ing dynasty to the province which was 
later subdivided into the present day provinces of Kiangsu and Anhwei. 


%6 A li is equivalent to about one-third of an English mile. By Ch’ien-lung’s reign there was 
a highly developed Imperial courier system, and at the express rate despatches from Peking could 
reach Canton remarkably quickly. For an interesting account of this courier service see Fairbank 
and Teng, ‘On the Transmission of Ch’ing Documents’, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 4, 
(1939). 
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‘By the twenty-seventh day they had reached Tinghai in Chekiang. From 
this it can be seen that the winds at sea were favourable and that they spread 
their sails and went north very expeditiously. But when the tribute ship 
reaches the sea off Tientsin since its hull 4 is big and heavy it will be necessary 
to transfer the things to other small ships before it can anchor in the inner 
sea A¥YE.37 Moreover to reach the river inland from the inner sea one 
must again transfer to smaller boats. That country’s tribute articles are very 
numerous and to transfer them in relays will all take time. It looks as if it 
will be after the twentieth day of the seventh month (August 26) by the time 
the tribute envoy reaches Jehol. Just then happens to be the time when the 
theatricals 7% #J°* are being performed, and the tribute Envoy can be feasted 
and given presents along with the Mongolian Princes and the tribute envoys 
of Burma and other places, which will be convenient. As soon as the tribute 
Envoy reaches Tientsin let Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui carry out our 
former edict and handle the matter properly. At the proper time Chéng-jui 
should also escort him along his route in order to take care of him. . . .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien II, p. 9b line 5 ff.) 


The document continues in the same way giving detailed instructions 
to the various officials. In fact, from this point onwards the next nine docu- 
ments in this collection are concerned almost entirely with detailed points of 
administration, and therefore there is a constant repetition of the same themes. 
The brushes of the civil servants pass and repass over these details of adminis- 
tration not in any way evolving new policy to fit new circumstances but rather 
making the new circumstances fit the old conceptions by reiterating former 
precedents. Thus new facts were forced to fit old theories. The next nine 
documents contain detailed instructions about such subjects as the exact 
presents to be given the Envoy and the Assistant Envoy (Sir George Staunton) 
while they were being shown the sights at Jehol, and citing as precedents the 
gifts bestowed on previous embassies from Western countries. In particular 
these documents show great concern over the tribute articles which the 
Envoy was bringing. A full list must be obtained as quickly as possible, and 
detailed instructions are then given as to how they are to be transported to 
the capital, and which presents are to be taken on to Jehol.®® Here again the 

37 This seems to be a clearly understood term at that time; perhaps a shortened version of a 
longer phrase. Although a common-sense guess would equate it with the sea inside the Taku 
Bar (which was several miles from the coast), I have been unable to find any authority to support 


this contention. For a description of the Bar at this time see Staunton, Embassy, I, pp. 478 and 
516. 

38 For a description of the entertainment which Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton 
witnessed see Robbins, p. 319 where Macartney’s own account is given. Also Staunton, Embassy, 
II, p. 264. 

3° The summer residence of the Manchu Emperors in Manchuria, about a hundred miles 
north of Peking, and beyond the Great Wall of China. It contained beautiful palaces and temples. 


‘ ‘ 
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English had upset tradition by bringing some very bulky and at the same time 
delicate inventions especially a planetarium designed according to recent 
improvements made in the construction of this device by the Astronomer 
Royal of that time, Sir William Herschel. The officials on the spot were told 
by the English that it would take a month to set up the planetarium, and that 
several skilled craftsmen would have to be employed on this task. When this 
information was reported to the throne it caused a lot more paper work, 
especially since it was decided that the bulky articles would have to be left 
at the capital. Will there be enough craftsmen to set up the presents at 
Peking and Jehol simultaneously and have them ready in time for the Emperor’s 
inspection? If not, instructions must be issued to the Western Ocean men 
resident at the capital and skilled in mechanical devices to help in the task." 
Again these documents betray constant anxiety to ensure that the Envoy and 
his retinue should arrive at Jehol neither too early nor too late. But above all 
there was the ever recurrent problem of how to treat barbarians correctly. 
For example a Court Letter of July 24th addressed to the Governor-General 
of Chihli, Liang K’én-t’ang, and to Chéng-jui gives the following advice on 
how to treat barbarians: ‘ . . . But when dealing with barbarians one ought 
to strike the mean between being too lavish and too frugal; only by so doing 
can you conform to the proper system. The practice of the Provinces is either 
to err in doing too much or not enough. This time, when the English tribute 
Envoy arrives, although the entertainments as a whole should not be more 
elaborate than those set by precedent, yet since the tribute Envoy will have 
sailed from afar across the sea, and it will be his first time of visiting our 
illustrious country he should not be classed with Burma and Annam and 
other places which come to pay tribute every year.’ 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien II, p. 12a line 10 ff.) 


Meanwhile careful arrangements were made for the reception of the 
Envoy at Tientsin, and in another Court Letter instructions were given about 
the disposal of troops. ‘Formerly an edict was issued that as soon as the 
Envoy arrives the soldiers must be drawn up in ranks in order to make a good 
impression’ (Chang-ku ts’ung-pien II, p. 13a line 6). In fact every contingency 


From here the Manchu Emperors went on hunting expeditions in order to keep up the warlike 
spirit of their Manchu subjects and to keep in touch with their own homeland. For an account 
of the development and significance of Jehol see Sven Hedin, Jehol, City of Emperors. Transla- 
tions of Chinese documents given in the text, however, should be critically examined. For 
illustrations see Sekino Tadashi, Summer Palace and Lama Temples in Jehol. 

49 See footnote 60. 


“! The Jesuit Order had been disbanded by orders of Pope Clement XIV in 1773. In 1784 
the Congregation de la Mission (Lazarists) was officially chosen by the Papacy to replace the 
Jesuits in China. The ‘Western Ocean’ men mentioned here were mostly either ex-Jesuits who 
had stayed on in the Emperor’s service, or Lazarists. See Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries’, 
especially the footnotes. Also see Joseph van den Brandt, Les Lazaristes en Chine, 1697-1935. 
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was provided for. Thus, if the Envoy wished to land at Tengchow* and proceed 
to Peking overland instructions were given about which of the two possible 
routes should be taken, about informing the post-stations en route, and even 
instructions about which ranks among those in the Envoy’s entourage might 
ride in palanquins and which ranks should travel by cart. Again the question 
of supplying food to the Embassy was dealt with, and instructions given for 
revictualling the ships for the voyage home. In short, anyone who has ever 
been a staff officer in the Armed Forces or a member of a Foreign or Colonial 
Service will know only too well the attitude revealed in these documents; the 
whole weary weight of authority at the centre issuing orders, instructions and 
memoranda which those at their posts in the field must comply with, and the 
written reports of their actions which those in the field must continually 
submit to the centre in order to cover themselves against possible mishap. 
The fact that all this fuss is being caused by the visit of certain incalculable 
foreign representatives only makes matters worse. The Emperor’s dignity is 
at stake and all his officials must behave correctly. 

Suddenly, among all these tedious and prosaic matters one long Imperial 
Edict stands out like a monolith on a desert plain. Even to a novice with only 
ten years’ experience of Chinese texts this one immediately impresses itself 
as being in powerful and elegant Chinese, drafted by a master hand and not 
to be compared with the sometimes loosely-worded memorials and Court 
Letters preceding it. In an editorial note the editor of the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 
states ‘This edict was drafted and submitted to the Emperor on the twenty- 
seventh day of the sixth month (August 3), and it was promulgated on the 
nineteenth day of the eighth month (September 23).’ This is one of the very 
few Chinese documents dealing with the Macartney Embassy which have 
been translated into English, and are known to historians generally.” 


The Twenty-Seventh Day of the Sixth Month (August 3) 
A Memorandum from the Grand Council 


‘We have respectfully drafted an edict to the country of England which 
we now submit. As soon as it has been sent down* it should be translated 
into the Ch’ing (jij i.e. Manchu) and Western Ocean (Latin) characters, and 
again submitted. It should then be reverently copied out, and as soon as the 


® A commercial city occupying an excellent position on the coast of Shantung province. 

3 See E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland, Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking p. 322 ff. 
The authors do not state from which collection of Chinese documents they translated this edict, 
nor do they give a translation of the memorandum by the Grand Council which states when the 
edict was drafted. Moreover their version appears to be a paraphrase rather than a translation 
so that Chinese ideas are made to fit neatly into English conceptions of what the Chinese were 
expected to have thought. 


‘4 i.e, approved by the Emperor and sent to the Grand Council for action. 
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tribute Envoy sets out to return to his country it should be given to him in 
accordance with precedent. 
‘Respectfully memorialized.’ 


AN EDICT 


‘We, by the Grace of Heaven, Emperor, instruct the King of England 
to take note of our charge.* 

‘Although your Country, O King, lies in the far oceans, yet inclining 
your heart towards civilization you have specially sent an envoy respectfully 
to present a state message, and sailing the seas he has come to our Court to 
kowtow and to present congratulations for the Imperial birthday, and also to 
present local products, thereby showing your sincerity. 

“We have perused the text of your state message and the wording expresses 
your earnestness. From it your sincere humility and obedience can clearly be 
seen. It is admirable and we fully approve. As regards the Chief and Assistant 
Envoys who have brought the state message and tribute articles, we are mindful 
that they have been sent from afar across the sea, and we have extended our 
favour and courtesy to them, and have ordered our ministers to bring them 
to an Imperial audience. We have given them a banquet and have repeatedly 
bestowed gifts on them in order to show our kindness. Although the officers, 
servants and others in charge of the ships, more than six hundred in number, 
returned to Chou-shan (Chusan) and did not come to the capital, yet we have 
also bestowed gifts on them generally so that all should receive favours equally. 

‘As to what you have requested in your message, O King, namely to be 
allowed to send one of your subjects to reside in the Celestial Empire to look 
after your Country’s trade, this does not conform to the Celestial Empire’s 
ceremonial system, and definitely cannot be done. Hitherto, whenever men 
from the various Western Ocean countries have desired to come to the 
Celestial Empire and to enter the Imperial service we have allowed them to 
come to the capital. But once having come, they were obliged to adopt the 
costume of the Celestial Empire, they were confined within the Halls,4® and 


4° Many of the characters in this document have a slightly haughty and condescending sense. 
Thus the old-fashioned English word ‘charge’ has here been used to give the full flavour of tzii 
@ which in classical Chinese was the character used by the legendary Emperor Yao when 
charging Shun with the rule of the Middle Kingdom, where it has the sense of a senior ruler 
addressing a junior one. The wording of this edict is classical in tone, and is full of nuances of 
superiority which must have made it extremely satisfying to the Emperor and his officials to 
read but which were probably lost on the English barbarians in translation. In fact the mission- 
aries who translated the official Chinese documents into Latin claimed that they modified 
expressions here and there which presumably they thought might offend the English. See 
Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries’, p. 41, note 2. 


‘6 Presumably this refers to the four halls (% t’ang) or Churches in Peking where the various 
foreign missionaries and laymen in the Emperor’s service lived at this time. For a history 
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were never allowed to return home. These are the fixed regulations of the 
Celestial Empire, and presumably you also know them, O King. Now, how- 
ever, you want to send one of your subjects to reside at the capital. But he 
could neither behave like a Western Ocean man who comes to the capital to 
enter Our service, remaining at the capital and not returning to his native 
country, nor could he be allowed to go in and out, and to have regular 
correspondence.*’ So it would really serve no purpose. 

‘Moreover, the territories ruled by the Celestial Empire are vast, and 
for all the Envoys of vassal states*® coming to the capital there are definite 
regulations regarding the provision of quarters and supplies to them and 
regarding their movements BF fit Ht #a47 ik ti A. There never has been any 
precedent for allowing them to suit their own convenience. Now, if your 
Country retains someone at the capital his speech will not be understood and 
his dress will be different in style, and we have nowhere to house him. If he 
is to resemble those Western Ocean men who come to the capital to enter the 
Imperial service we must order him, without exception, to change his dress 
to that of the Celestial Empire. However, we have never wished to force on 
others what is difficult to do. Besides, if the Celestial Empire desired to send 
someone permanently to reside in your Country surely you would not be able 
to agree to it? Furthermore, there are a great many Western Ocean countries 
altogether, and not merely your one country. If, like you, O King, they all 
beg to send someone to reside at the capital how could we grant their request 
in every case? It would be absolutely impossible for us to do so. How can we 
go as far as to change the regulations of the Celestial Empire, which are over 
a hundred years old, because of the request of one man—of you, O King? 

‘If it is said that your object, O King, is to take care of trade, men from 
your Country have been trading at Macao*® for some time, and have always 


of these see W. Devine, The Four Churches of Peking. The author has based his research mainly 
on that valuable source for information on the missionaries in Peking at this period, namely 
Lettres édifiantes et curieuses écrites des Missions étrangéres, (Tomes 16-24). For a note on the 
missionaries in Peking at the time of the Macartney Embassy see Sir G. T. Staunton, Miscel- 
laneous Notices Relating to China, pp. 78-86, where he lists them under the following Churches: 


The Greater Portuguese Church Nan-t’ang (Southern Hall) 
The Lesser Portuguese Church Tung-t’ang (Eastern Hall) 
The French Church Pei-t’ang (Northern Hall) 


Church of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda _Hsi-t’ang (Western Hall) 

* T think the idea implied is that such a person would not be allowed to send information 
home as a regular matter. At this time the Celestial Empire was, as always, very suspicious lest 
foreign countries should gain knowledge of her internal affairs. 

8 More specifically the vassal states on the borders of China, e.g. the Mongolian Princes, etc. 

It would have been more accurate if the edict had said ‘Canton’, since it was here that 
the actual English trade was carried on. The merchants were forced by Imperial edict to live in 
Macao during the off season (approximately the summer) but they did not trade with the Chinese 
there. They were only allowed at Canton during the trading season, i.e. October to April. 
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been treated favourably. For instance, in the past Portugal and Italy and other 
countries have several times sent Envoys to the Celestial Empire with requests 
to look after their trade,®° and the Celestial Empire, bearing in mind their 
loyalty, treated them with great kindness. Whenever any matter concerning 
trade has arisen which affected those countries it has always been fully taken 
care of. When the Canton merchant Wu Chao-p’ing*®! (Wayqua) owed money 
to foreign ships we ordered the Governor-General to advance the money out 
of the Treasury and to pay his debts for him at the public expense, and to 
have the debtor-merchant severely punished. Presumably your Country has 
also heard about this. Why, then, do foreign countries need to send someone 
to remain at the capital? This is a request for which there is no precedent 
and it definitely cannot be granted. Moreover, the distance between Macao, 
the place where the trade is conducted, and the capital is nearly ten thousand 
li,52 and if he were to remain at the capital how could he look after it? 

‘If it is said that because you look up with admiration to the Celestial 
Empire you desire him to study our culture, yet the Celestial Empire has its 
own codes of ritual which are different from your Country’s in each case. 
Even if the person from your Country who remained here was able to learn 
them it would be of no use since your Country has its own customs and 
regulations, and you would certainly not copy Chinese ones. 

‘The Celestial Empire, ruling all within the four seas,** simply concen- 
trates on carrying out the affairs of Government properly, and does not value 
rare and precious things. Now you, O King, have presented various objects 
to the throne, and mindful of your loyalty in presenting offerings from afar, 
we have specially ordered the Yamen*™ to receive them. In fact, the virtue and 
power of the Celestial Dynasty has penetrated afar to the myriad kingdoms, 
which have come to render homage, and so all kinds of precious things from 


5° Presumably with requests that they might be allowed to appoint someone to look after the 
interests of their trade at the capital. However the text may not mean more than that they 
petitioned the Emperor for redress of abuses by Chinese officials in Macao and Canton. In 
any case Italy did not send a mission. If Italy is meant then a Papal envoy is referred to, but 
this mission would be for diplomatic and not trade reasons. Probably Italy is here confused with 
some other European country. See footnote 19. 


51 See Morse, Chronicles, I1, p. 25, and Pritchard, Crucial Years, p. 201. 


52 Since one /d is equivalent to about one-third of an English mile this statement is an exaggera- 
tion and probably means no more than ‘a long way’. The actual distance as the courier went at 
that time may have been about one thousand five hundred miles. However despatches travelling 
at express rate were known to have reached Canton from the capital in about eighteen days. 
See footnote 36. 


53 A classical phrase with a long history. It is synonymous with ‘ruling the world’. 


54 i.e. the appropriate Department dealing with foreign tribute. This was probably the Li- 
fan-yuian #A%# be which dealt with the affairs of the dependencies such as Mongolia and Tibet, 
and even with Russian affairs, according to M. N. Pavlovsky, Chinese-Russian Relations, p. 102. 
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“over mountain and sea’”’ #$ffi>> have been collected here, things which your 
Chief Envoy and others have seen for themselves.** Nevertheless we have 
never valued ingenious articles, nor do we have the slightest need of your 
Country’s manufactures. Therefore, O King, as regards your request to send 
someone to remain at the capital, while it is not in harmony with the regula- 
tions of the Celestial Empire we also feel very much that it is of no advantage 
to your Country. Hence we have issued these detailed instructions and have 
commanded your tribute Envoys to return safely home. You, O King, should 
simply act in conformity with our wishes by strengthening your loyalty and 
swearing perpetual obedience so as to ensure that your Country may share 
the blessings of peace.*’ 

‘Besides giving both the customary and extra gifts, as listed separately, 
to the Chief and Assistant Envoys, and to the various officials under them 
as well as to the interpreters, soldiers and servants, now, because your Envoy 
is returning home we have issued this special edict, and confer presents on 
you, O King—elaborate and valuable things all, in accordance with the usual 
etiquette. In addition we have bestowed brocades, gauzes, and elaborate 
curios; all precious things. These are listed separately. 

‘Let the King reverently receive them and know our kind regard for him. 


‘This is a special edict.’ (Chang-ku ts’ung-pien III, pp. 18a-19b) 


This is perhaps the most important single Chinese document for the 
study of Sino-Western relations between 1700 and 1860. It gives, in beautifully 
precise and balanced Chinese, a classical exposition of the relations between 


55 A stock phrase. Hence quotation marks have been added in the translation in order to 
denote that these two characters would strike a chord in the mind of a Chinese official of that 
time. They also occur in the edict issued by the Emperor Ch’ien-lung to the King of Holland in 
1795. (Translated by Duyvendak in “The Last Dutch Embassy to the Chinese Court [1794- 
1795]’, T’oung Pao, XXXIV, pp. 76-77.) 

56 Lord Macartney was proud of the quality and workmanship of the English presents, and 
said so in his Journal. See Robbins, Our First Ambassador to China, pp. 279-80 (August 23). 
However on September 15th he records having seen the various palaces at Jehol: ‘These are 
all furnished in the richest manner, with pictures of the Emperor’s huntings and progresses, 
with stupendous vases of jasper and agate; with the finest porcelain and japan, and with every 
kind of European toys and sing-songs; with spheres, orreries, clocks, and musical automatons 
of such exquisite workmanship, and in such profusion, that our presents must shrink from the 
comparison and hide their diminished heads. And yet I am told that the finest things we have seen 
are far exceeded by others of the same kind in the apartments of the ladies and in the European 
repository at the Yuen-min-yuan.’ (Robbins, p. 309.) Certainly the statement that the Emperor 
had ‘never valued ingenious articles’ is hardly in accordance with the facts, since the great 
officials at Canton in the eighteenth century were continually on the lookout for ingenious 
European clocks and ‘sing-songs’ to present to Court in order to gain favour. For a description 
of such clocks see A. Chapuis, La Montre Chinoise. There is also a delightful description of an 
elaborate sing-song in the shape of a troupe of clockwork actors who could perform a play called 
The Western Pavilion in A. Waley, Yuan Mei, pp. 134-35. 


57 i.e. with the Celestial Empire, and with all those lands under its aegis. 


aa 
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the Celestial Empire and the countries of the Western Ocean as seen from 
the Chinese point of view. Thus China is the centre of the world and the 
prototype of civilization. Any barbarian country may send a special envoy to 
the capital to present tribute and so partake briefly in the benefits of a 
superior civilization. As regards trade this is a privilege which is granted to 
foreigners and must be kept under close supervision; it is not necessary to 
the Celestial Empire. It is permitted out of compassion to the barbarians who 
need tea and silks and porcelain with which to make their lives bearable. As 
for the idea of a regular ambassador residing at Peking, it is unheard of. 
How can barbarian states have permanent intercourse with the Celestial 
Empire itself? They have nothing to offer, they do not know the correct 
etiquette. Their only task is to remain at peace, and from time to time to 
show their submission and loyalty by presenting tribute to the Imperial throne. 
This is the classic theory of China as the centre of civilization which is so 
perfectly presented in this edict. Even after the first Anglo-Chinese War of 
1839-1842 and the opening up of Treaty Ports the ideas embalmed in this 
document did not materially change. There was still no question of permanent 
ambassadors from Western countries being allowed to reside at Peking. 
Trade was still regarded as a concession, something that must be regulated 
at the ports by the local officia's. It took the Second Anglo-Chinese War and 
the Convention of Peking in 1860 to bring about any real change in the Chinese 
outlook. Even then it was not a whole-hearted one. The basic ideas expressed 
in this edict have never entirely lost their power. Of course in practice trade 
with Western countries continued to be carried on at Canton after this edict 
was issued. It is doubtful whether, in fact, the Celestial Empire would have 
been willing to give it up for the good reason that from the Emperor down- 
wards those in authority got their cut out of it. But this is a question which 
still requires further investigation. However, it is true that, apart from opium, 
China was self-sufficient and could have managed without this western 
trade. 

Meanwhile, two days after this famous edict was drafted and presented 
to the Emperor, Lord Macartney landed at Taku at the mouth of the Peiho 
on August 5th, 1793. It was as well that he did not know that the edict dismiss- 
ing him after he had presented his ‘tribute’ had already been drafted, other- 
wise he might have viewed his mission with less enthusiasm. On the following 
day the Ambassador was received by Liang K’én-t’ang, the Governor- 
General of Chihli. This was Macartney’s first meeting with a high Chinese 
official. It is true that in his Journal he refers to two lesser officials whom he 
called Chou and Van who were detailed to attend him personally throughout 
his visit, but although they figure largely in his Journal they are not mentioned 
by name anywhere in this collection of Chinese documents. From this point 
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onwards throughout the next ten documents two main themes predominate— 
the tribute articles and the etiquette to be observed at official meetings with 
the foreign envoy. As soon as Chou and Van had met Macartney almost the 
first thing they did was to make a formal request for a list of presents. In doing 
this they were following instructions sent to Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui 
from above. Sir George Staunton, who accompanied Macartney as Secretary, 
explains the problem of describing these presents in language which the 
Chinese could understand. ‘A common catalogue containing the names of 
those (presents) on board the Hindostan would not convey any idea of their 
qualities or intrinsic worth, or indeed be understood by any effort of trans- 
lation. . . . It was necessary, therefore, to make out somewhat in the oriental 
style, such a general description of the nature of the articles, now sent, as 
appeared likely to render them acceptable. . . .’°° This description of the 
presents was then translated into Chinese, while another version was made 
in Latin which would enable the European missionaries in the Emperor’s 
service at Peking to check the Latin version against the Chinese translation. 
In the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien this Chinese translation has been preserved, and 
it makes pretty curious reading. One can see the problems with which the 
unfortunate translators had to contend, especially in dealing with the first 
and most important item. 


A List of Tribute Articles respectfully presented to the Mighty Emperor 
of the Celestial Empire by the King of the Red-haired English 


First ITEM 


‘A large construction called in Latin Pu-la-ni-ta-li-wéng (Planetarium). 
It consists of the sun, moon, and constellations in the sky and a complete 
picture of the globe. On it the earth is very small in relation to its size. The 
sun, moon and stars are fixed on to it, together with a replica of the earth. The 
whole thing can be set in motion automatically to imitate the movements of 
heaven and earth. It is very realistic’.*® . . . After further details which are 
difficult to understand the Chinese version states: ‘Connected with this on 
the list there is another rare construction called a Lai-fu-lai-ko-tu-erh 


58 See Staunton, Embassy, I, pp. 490-498. 


59 Dr Needham, in his Wilkins Lecture before the Royal Society in 1958, mentioned this 
particular planetarium, and suggested that it was the same as one ordered by the East India 
Company in 1714, which was a magnificent replica of the planetarium copied for the Earl of 
Orrery from the original made by George Graham about 1706. See J. Needham, “The missing 
link in horological history: a Chinese contribution’, in Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
Series A, CCL, pp. 170-171. I have translated this document as literally as possible since I do 
not wish to read into it the ideas of the English original, but rather to show the difficulties which 
the interpreters encountered in putting these ideas into Chinese. 
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(Refractor) by which you can observe the movements of even the farthest 
and minutest stars in the sky very clearly, and can also make what has been 
recorded {kit f'y by the construction called a Pu-la-ni-ta-li-wéng (Plane- 
tarium). This mirror is not used by seeing direct but by seeing from an angle. 
This is a new method which was invented by an astronomer called Hé-chih- 
erh (Herschel). This man’s name has been reported together with it’. 
(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien I11, pp. 22a-22b). In fact the Chinese version does not 
follow the long and fulsome eighteenth century English version but simply 
tries to give briefly the main characteristics of the nineteen presents or groups 
of presents listed. 

The other subject which figured prominently in the official Chinese 
correspondence throughout August 1793 was the question of how exactly the 
barbarian Envoy should be treated at meetings with the great officials. The 
Emperor, in various orders, had already reminded his officials neither to be too 
servile nor to be too overbearing. For instance in a Court Letter of August 5th 
from the Grand Secretariat to Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui the method 
of dealing with the barbarian Envoy was clearly laid down. The relevant 
passage reads: 

‘Although the tribute Envoy himself declared that he is an Assistant 
Minister of State #§K fi®! of his country and is a person in the close 
confidence of the King, nevertheless, whenever barbarian envoys enter our 
country to present tribute, the etiquette for the meeting of vassal officials 
with ministers of the Celestial Empire is governed by a definite code. For 
example Juan Kuang-p’ing was King of Annam® but when he had a meeting 
with Sub-Prefect Wang Fu-t’ang the ceremony was nevertheless very 
reverential. How much more reverential should Macartney and others be, 
since they are merely envoys of their country, whereas Chéng-jui has been 
sent by Imperial command to go and take charge of the affair. When the 
Envoy waits on Chéng-jui he naturally ought to be all the more reverential. 
In dealing with barbarians it is all the more important to weigh up the situation 


® Sir William Herschel (1738-1822). The Dictionary of National Biography gives much 
information about his astronomical inventions, but does not mention that he played any part in 
perfecting a refractor for presentation to the Emperor of China. Staunton’s description has: 
“These observations are made, not by looking directly at the object, as in common telescopes, in 
which the powers of sight are more limited; but by perceiving, sideways, the reflection of such 
an object upon mirrors, according to a method invented by a great philosopher called Newton, 
and improved by an excellent astronomer called Herschel; and who both have made such 
discoveries in science, as to deserve that their names should reach to his Imperial Majesty of 
China.’ Unfortunately this was too much for the interpreters who produced a shortened and 
garbled version from which Sir Isaac Newton’s name was omitted, so that he was never brought 
to the notice of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung. 

6! Macartney had, in fact, been made a Privy Councillor in May 1792. 


®2 He went to Peking in 1790 to congratulate the Emperor personally on his eightieth birthday. 
Hummel, Eminent Chinese, p. 681. 
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and to hit the mean, being neither too servile nor too overbearing. Since that 
country has sent an envoy sailing across the sea from afar on no account 
should he harbour any slight which might deflect him from turning towards 
civilization. Show him kindness and it will be all right. But if he is treated 
with too much ceremony then, the barbarian nature being greedy to gain 
advantage, the more liberally we treat them the more haughty they will 
become, and instead we will cause the barbarians to lose sight of the cere- 
monial system and dignity of the Celestial Empire and they may slight us. 
This is a matter of great importance. Since Chéng-jui has been employed at 
Court for a number of years he will naturally be fully acquainted with the 
proper degree of ceremonial to use. 

‘Since the Salt Administrator went to visit him on the twenty-third day 
(July 30) why has he not yet memorialized?® Let instructions be sent to 
Chéng-jui to forward a memorial immediately by express on how he received 
the Envoys and the nature of the etiquette employed.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien III, p. 20b, line 9 ff.) 


Chéng-jui seems to have found some difficulty in hitting the mean because 
on the same day he was rebuked in a separate Court Letter from Ho-shén, the 
Emperor’s favourite, which reads as follows: 


The Twenty-Ninth Day of the Sixth Month (August 5) 
A Court Letter 


‘From the Grand Secretary Earl Ho, a Court Despatch to Liang, 
Governor-General of Chihli, and to Ch’ang, Governor of Chekiang, and 
instructions to Chéng-jui, Salt Administrator of Changlu.®4 


63 ‘This can be explained. Chéng-jui did not in fact meet Lord Macartney himself until August 
11th when the Ambassador reached Tientsin. The first Chinese officials to greet Macartney 
were Van and Chou who came on board the Lion at noon on July 31st. Neither of these officials 
is mentioned by name in these documents, though since they were detailed to remain with the 
embassy throughout its stay in China they bulk large in Macartney’s own Journal. It seems that 
Chou was a minor civil official, and Van was the military official at Tungchow. Perhaps he was 
the Circuit Military Commander who was ordered by Chéng-jui to go and visit the Ambassador 
on board ship, and who is referred to in the next document here translated. There is a coloured 
portrait of him as the frontispiece to J. Barrow’s Travels in China (1806). The point is that 
according to a memorial previously sent by Chéng-jui he stated that he himself went on board 
the English tribute ship on the 23rd day of the 6th month (July 30) and examined the state 
letter and the list of tribute articles and that a memorial would follow. However, since this was 
not in fact true, Chéng-jui was hard put to describe the etiquette with which the barbarian envoy 
received the Imperial Commissioner. He later received a reprimand for his lapse and lost a rank 
(and a ‘button’) in the hierarchy. (For ‘buttons’ see footnote 34.) Barrow, who was Comptroller 
to the Macartney Mission, gives his version of the incident in Travels in China, p. 116. 


** Here synonymous with Tientsin. For a contemporary mention of the salt pans there see 
Barrow, Travels in China, p. 78 and Staunton, Embassy, I1, pp. 20-23. 
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‘On the twenty-ninth day of the sixth month of the fifty-eighth year of 
the reign of Ch’ien-lung I received an Imperial command in response to 
Chéng-jui’s memorial stating that 


The English Chief and Assistant Tribute Envoys considered themselves to be of high rank 
and so worthy to meet others on an equal footing, and that if Chéng-jui were to go and 
visit them first (i.e. instead of letting them come to visit him) this would be improper 
etiquette. Therefore he ordered the Circuit Military Commander 34 # and others to go to 
the ship and to obtain the state message and list of tribute articles for examination. 


“What he did rather overstepped the mark. Previously we sent down an 
Imperial Edict on the method of receiving men from afar. If we treat them 
with too much ceremony then the etiquette will be improper. But we have 
never instructed the Salt Administrator to place himself in an exalted position 
and to haggle with men from afar (over precedence). However, when Chéng- 
jui received the former edict, because the Envoy (i.e. Macartney) wanted to be 
on an equal footing as regards etiquette, he (Chéng-jui) would not demean 
himself by going, but merely despatched the Circuit Military Commander to 
go to the ship and investigate. This is really overdoing it. Just realize that 
even if the Envoy did perform the ceremony of the kowtow to Chéng-jui he 
would not in any way be honoured by it,®* and even if he did not kowtow 
what damage would be done? If Liang K’én-t’ang is also particular about this 
point the matter will become even more ridiculous. The habit of the Provincial 
officials is to do either too much or not enough! 

‘Furthermore, these Envoys have sailed the sea from afar for a whole 
year before reaching Tientsin, so we ought to show them particular considera- 
tion. Surely we should not bargain with them over the ceremony for meeting 
one another. This is exactly the way how not to show consideration to men 
from afar. If the Salt Administrator is such a stickler, and is unable to 
comprehend our wishes, it may be rather difficult for us to instruct you. 
Also according to Liang K’én-t’ang’s memorial: 

When they land at Tientsin they need not be given an additional banquet. 

“This is not a very important matter. The other day an edict was issued 
to the effect that since Tientsin is a provincial capital, if the local officials 
give the Envoys a feast when they pass through it will only be in accordance 
with proper procedure. Let Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui simply obey the 
above-mentioned edict and give them a banquet. . . .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V, p. 25a) 


8° The ceremony, if performed, would be for the honour of Chéng-jui not as an individual 
but in his capacity as the representative of the Emperor. 

6 Macartney had already been offered a banquet at the mouth of the Pei-ho which he declined 
owing to fatigue. (Robbins, p. 254) It is interesting to compare the reception of the English 
embassy in 1793 with the Dutch embassy in 1794, which travelled overland and was forced to 
go at such a pace that there was no time for official banquets. See Duyvendak, The Last Dutch 
Embassy, pp. 87-88 for the official Chinese explanation of this discrepancy in the treatment of 
the two embassies given in an Imperial edict of December 22nd, 1794. 
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The despatch continues longer in this vein, but it could not have been 
much comfort to the Provincial officials who had to carry out Imperial 
instructions while at the same time endeavouring to hit the mean in their 
treatment of the barbarians. To urge these officials to adhere to the traditional 
ceremonial system while at the same time telling them to use their common 
sense was expecting rather a lot of bureaucrats. One gets the impression from 
these documents that it was easier for the Emperor and the Grand Secretariat 
at the top to urge a little flexibility in dealing with Western Ocean men than 
it was for the officials on the spot to show flexibility and yet still manage to 
do the right thing. Hitting the mean was a difficult accomplishment. The fact 
remains that the whole Imperial system was most sensitive to questions of 
rank, precedence and etiquette. . 

However, these were minor preoccupations with etiquette compared 
with the major issue over ceremony which was about to arise, namely the 
question of what ceremony Lord Macartney was to perform when received 
in Imperial audience at Jehol. A foreign envoy when having audience with 
the Emperor was expected to perform the full kowtow ceremony which 
consisted of nine prostrations and nine knockings of the head on the ground. 
This had been performed by most of the Western envoys who came to China 
between 1520 and the time of Macartney’s embassy.® In order to ensure 
that the English envoy should comply with the usual ceremony the officials 
responsible for conducting him to Jehol began to prepare the ground well 
in advance. 

On Monday, August 5th, 1793 Lord Macartney and his suite transferred 
from H.M.S. Lion to a number of smaller ships and proceeded to the 
mouth of the Peiho where they transferred to the Chinese ‘yachts’ provided 
to take them up the river to Tungchow near Peking. On the following day 
Macartney and Staunton went ashore at Taku, where they were received by 
Liang K’én-t’ang, the Governor-General of Chihli province. Macartney 
described him in his Journal thus: 


He is a very fine old man of seventy-eight years of age, of low stature, with small sparkling 
eyes, a benign aspect, and a long silver beard, the whole of his appearance calm, venerable, 
and dignified. 


Only one thing disquietened Macartney during the interview. 


With regard to the ships, imagining their stores must have been exhausted in so long a 
voyage, he offered to supply them with twelve months’ provisions immediately. I hope 
this does not forebode his wishes for our speedy departure.® 


°? See Pritchard ‘The Kotow in the Macartney Embassy to China in 1793’, Far Eastern 
Quarterly, 11, No. 2 (1943), especially the appendix. For an eighteenth century European account 
of performing the kowtow see Memoirs of Father Ripa, selected and translated by Fortunato 
Prandi, p. 48. 

88 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 258. There is a drawing of one of these ‘yachts’ (facing 
p. 264,) by William Alexander who accompanied the Embassy as ‘draughtsman’, It looks like a 
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Macartney’s fears were correct. The fleet of junks sailed up the river 
and arrived at Tientsin on August 11th. Here Macartney met the Imperial 
Commissioner, Chéng-jui, whom he described as ‘the Emperor’s Legate’. 
He was quick to sense Chéng-jui’s hostility to the English Embassy and 
describing this first meeting wrote: 


We then descended to particulars, and after a very long discussion, during which I easily 

discovered a perverse and unfriendly disposition in the Legate towards all our concerns. . . . 

There was disagreement over the presents which Chéng-jui declared 
must all go to Jehol, while Macartney pointed out that it would be better to 
leave certain of them at Peking since they would be damaged on the rough 
journey to Jehol.® 

At this juncture began the far more important dispute over the correct 
ceremonial to be used when Lord Macartney was received in audience by the 
Emperor at Jehol. In view of this it was important for the Emperor and his 
ministers to know how the Envoy had conducted himself at the first inter- 
views which he had had with Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui, and there was 
a note of urgency in the Court Letter of August 14th sent by the Emperor’s 
Chief Minister, Ho-shén,”° to these two officials commenting on their reports 
concerning these meetings. The first part of this Letter is taken up with 
instructions about assembling the presents for display, but the second part 
concerns the behaviour of the Envoy at Taku and Tientsin. 

‘ . . . Furthermore in the memorials of Liang K’én-t’ang and Chéng-jui 
they both report that at the time of the banquet (August 11) the Envoy and 
others removed their hats and knocked their heads iE") #7. 

‘Formerly, according to Liang K’én-t’ang’s memorial, at his first meet- 
ing with the Envoy, when he reverently proclaimed the gracious edict 
(August 6), the Envoy removed his hat and stood in a deferential attitude. 
In this memorial (i.e. about the banquet) why does he now report that he 
removed his hat and knocked his head? We have always heard that Western 
men use cloth to bind their legs, and that it is inconvenient for kneeling and 
kowtowing, %iF#. This shows that among the customs of that country they are 
not acquainted with the ceremony of knocking the head ®) #%. Perhaps the 
customs they have are only removing the hat, bowing the body and nodding 
the head @ 5, #45, BH, and the Governor-General and others in their 
memorial failed to make this clear, and as a result it may be that they reported 
it as “knocking the head’. 


normal Chinese junk but has a superstructure of cabins built on its deck. A man in top hat 
and frock-coat can be seen seated in the bows with a drawing board on his knees. The original 
is in the British Museum. 

*® Robbins, ibid., p. 261. 


70 See footnote 30. 
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‘Let Chéng-jui be instructed that if at the time of the banquet the Envoy 
really knocked his head then that is the end of the matter, but if, as earlier 
(reported), he merely removed his hat and nodded his head then he (Chéng- 
jui) ought, casually in the course of conversation to inform him tactfully that 
“as regards the various vassal states j# #},1 when they come to the Celestial 
Empire to bring tribute and have an audience, not only do all their envoys 
perform the ceremony of the three kneelings and the nine knockings of the 
head = # JLB) HW, but even the Princes who come in person to Court also 
perform this same ceremony. Now your King has sent you to bring birthday 
congratulations and naturally you should obey the regulations of the Celestial 
Empire. Although according to the custom of your country you all use cloth 
binding so that you are not able to kneel and kowtow, yet when you have an 
audience why not loosen the bindings temporarily, and as soon as you have 
performed the ceremony you can put on the bindings again. This can easily 
be done. If you rigidly follow your country’s customs and do not perform this 
ceremony you will simply fail to carry out your King’s loyal intentions, who 
has sent you sailing the sea from afar to come to present birthday congratula- 
tions and to pay tribute. Moreover, you will give the various vassal envoys 
cause to laugh and I fear that the Minister at Court who conducts the cere- 
mony will not sanction it. I tell you this in confidence.” 

‘If thus indirectly you enlighten him, when the Envoy arrives at the 
Imperial Lodge”? he naturally will reverently obey the etiquette of the Celestial 
Empire, and only then will it be right and proper. 

‘For this purpose let instructions be transmitted to Chéng-jui at the 
rate of six hundred /i per day and also let Liang K’én-t’ang be informed. 

‘In accordance with the Imperial Will this letter is hereby sent.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V, p. 31a, line 9 ff.) 


Further instructions for Chéng-jui on this subject were received from 
the Emperor by Ho-shén on the same day. 


‘On the eighth day of the seventh month of the fifty-eighth year of the 
reign of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung (August 14) I received an Imperial com- 
mand in response to the memorial by Chéng-jui and others that 

On the fifth day of the seventh month after the English Envoy had been given a banquet 

at Tientsin he then set out on the sixth day (August 12) by boat for Tungchow, and that 

Chéng-jui is looking after him on the journey. 

‘As that country’s tribute Envoy was to set out for Tungchow on the 
sixth day and to proceed leisurely all the way on his journey, there will still 
be many days before he reaches Jehol. While Chéng-jui is looking after him 


71 i.e. the feudatory fiefs near the frontiers of the Empire. 
72 i.e. the Imperial Hunting Lodge at Jehol where the audience was to take place. 
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en route and seeing him daily he can get to know all about his moods and 
bearing *€ #92. Although, according to the memorial of the Salt Commis- 
sioner (i.e. Chéng-jui), the tribute Envoy and others were entirely reverential, 
yet nevertheless we are afraid that he may not entirely be free from covering 
up for them.”* Let an edict be sent to Chéng-jui that he should carefully 
notice whether the tribute Envoy is really reverential and obedient or not, or 
whether he cannot avoid giving himself airs somewhat. Then memorialize 
according to the facts, so that we may decide how to receive the tribute 
Envoy on his arrival. Do not screen him. . . .’ 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V1, p. 32b, lines 1-7) 


It is significant that Chéng-jui is suspected of not reporting the true 
facts and of glossing over the Envoy’s insufficiently reverential attitude. Later, 
as we shall see, Chéng-jui was to be severely reprimanded for his dissimulation. 
Part of the above letter deals with the presents, as do most of the other 
documents of this period, thereby showing that Chinese officials were not 
bothered by any rule of ‘one subject to one despatch’. Also on the same day 
a letter was sent by the Grand Council to Chin Chien 4 fiff,74 Minister of the 
Board of Works, and others outlining to them the programme of entertainment 
proposed for the Envoy on his return to Peking from Jehol. I have quoted this 
document, in part, in order to show the kind of ‘sight-seeing’ on which a 
visiting V.I.P. at this time might be conducted. 


. . . As to the Envoy, after he has reached Jehol and had an audience 
he is to set out on the sixteenth day of the eighth month to return to the 
capital. While at the Yiian-ming Yiian let him be housed in the Hung-ya 
Yuan € 4€ fH, and in the city he is to reside in the dwelling confiscated from 
Mu-t’éng-€ #2 4% #i. As to his food and other things, officials of the Imperial 
Household should be appointed to take care of these matters properly. As to 
the two sets of rooms they should decide to what extent they need to be 
redecorated and swept out in order to prepare them to be lived in.” 


*8 Chéng-jui was not likely to do this out of regard for the Envoy, but because he found it 
difficult to report anything which he knew might displease the Emperor. 

4 Chin Chien came from a Korean family, originally living near the Yalu river. For his 
biography see Hummel, Eminent Chinese, pp. 159-160. He died in 1795. 


*° For Macartney’s own description of this accommodation see Robbins, Our First Ambassador, 
p. 274 where he states, ‘Some of the apartments are large, handsome, and not ill-contrived, 
but the whole building is so much out of repair that I already see it will be impossible to reside 
in it comfortably during the winter.’ Barrow in Travels in China, p. 102 was less restrained 
in his condemnation of the quarters assigned to him and Dr Dinwiddie at the Yiian-ming Yiian, 
and observed that these rooms ‘seemed fitter for hogs than human beings’. It is interesting 
to note that at this date (August 21) Macartney was still hoping to be able to spend the winter 
in Peking in order to further his mission. 
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‘It is the Imperial Command that on the return of the Imperial chariot”® 
—by which time the tribute Envoy will already be at the Yitian-ming Yiian— 
he should welcome it at the Great Eastern Gate. Also two or three days later 
let him go sight-seeing in the Ytian-ming Yiian and on the Wan-shou Shan 
i 3 17" and also watch the water games ft 7k j#.7® When he moves into the 
capital to receive the Imperial State message # i, this will enable him 
reverently to see the magnificence of the T’ai-ho A AIK, the Pao-ho FRANK, 
the Ch’ien-ch’ing and the Ning-shou 43% palaces.”® When the 
time comes let all those places which have water sports and so forth be 
got ready... .’ (Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V1, p. 33b, line 7 ff.) 


. . . Again, the Emperor desires that after the Envoy has reached the 
capital he should be allowed to go sight-seeing on the K’un-ming Lake 
SE PAY) and ride in a K’un-ming “lucky” dragon-boat.®° The waters of the 
lake must be sufficient for it to float on, and your Excellency (Chin) should 
have the lake dredged beforehand so that there will be plenty of water in it 
when the time comes, and nothing will go wrong. It is intended to give a 


76 A respectful way of saying ‘the Emperor’. 


77 lit. ‘hill of a myriad ages’, which is in the (new) Summer Palace (I-ho Yiian), and is one 
of the show places for visitors to see to-day. 


78 Unfortunately, because he would not kowtow, all this part of the programme was cancelled 
and Macartney never saw these water games, and we do not know what they consisted of. 
Perhaps dragon-boat races were intended. The Dutch Envoys, Titsingh and van Braam, who 
went to Peking in 1794-95, described sight-seeing in the Yiian-ming Yiian (old Summer 
Palace), but because they were there in the winter their entertainments were different, and 
among other things they rode on the ice, ‘seated in a number of sledges that were pulled along 
the canal with many curves, and went ashore on a place where on either side was an illuminated 
paper sledge in the shape of a swan’. Duyvendak, ‘Last Dutch Embassy’, p. 71. The standard 
work on the Summer Palaces is by C. B. Malone, History of the Peking Summer Palaces under the 
Ch’ing dynasty. 

9 These palaces are all in the Forbidden City, and have recently been renovated and rede- 
corated, and are open to the public. 

The T’ai-ho Tien (Hall of Supreme Harmony) is the first of three great halls of ceremony 
in the Forbidden City. It was to this hall that the Emperors came to receive the congratulations 
of the court on New Year’s day, the Winter Solstice, Imperial birthdays, announcements of 
victories and other great ceremonial occasions. See L. C. Arlington and W. Lewisohn, Jn 
Search of Old Peking, pp. 35-37. Also Brunnert and Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organiza- 
tion of China, pp. 31-33. 

The Pao-ho Tien (Hall of Protecting Harmony) is the third of the Great Halls. Here the 
Emperor received the scholars who had taken the highest degree in the Metropolitan Examina- 
tions and also the princes of vassal states. Like the T’ai-ho Tien it was built in the Ming period. 

The Ch’ien-ch’ing Kung (Palace of Heavenly Purity) is generally considered to be the most 
important of all the Imperial palaces. It was an audience hall under the Manchu dynasty. 
Arlington and Lewisohn, ibid., p. 45. 

The Ning-shou Kung (Palace of Peaceful Old Age). Built by Ch’ien-lung in 1773 and 
intended for his own use when he retired, and it was here that he actualiy did retire when he 
finally handed over the government to his son, Chia-ch’ing, in 1796. 

8° This lake is in the (new) Summer Palace (I-ho Yiian) and one can be taken across it in 
a punt to-day. But the auspicious dragon-boats, whatever they were, have disappeared. 
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dragon-boat display in the Yiian-ming Yiian and to let the tribute Envoy 
watch. His Excellency (I)*! must have it carefully repainted beforehand. 
This is what you are enjoined to do. We take this opportunity to enquire 
after your health in all possible ways JIfi#e 7 —.°? 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V1, p. 34, line 5 ff.) 


Meanwhile Chéng-jui was in trouble. To report to the throne that the 
barbarian Envoy was stubborn and steadfastly refused to practise the kowtow 
would have been to admit that his own powers of persuasion had failed, and 
thus to lose face. Macartney has described in his Journal how his two Chinese 
conductors, Chou and Van, raised the question again on August 15th when 
the junks were nearing Tungchow. 

“They then introduced the subject of the court ceremonies with a degree 
of art, address, and insinuation that I could not avoid admiring. They began 
by turning the conversation upon the different modes of dress that prevailed 
among different nations, and, after pretending to examine ours particularly, 
seemed to prefer their own, on account of its being loose and free from ligatures, 
and of its not impeding or obstructing the genuflexions and prostrations 
which, they said, were customary to be made by all persons whenever the 
Emperor appeared in public. 

“They therefore apprehended much inconvenience to us from our knee- 
buckles and garters, and hinted to us that it would be better to disencumber 
ourselves of them before we should go to Court. I told them they need not 
be uneasy about that circumstance, as I supposed, whatever ceremonies were 
usual for the Chinese to perform, the Emperor would prefer my paying him 
the same obeisance which I did to my own Sovereign. They said they supposed 
the ceremonies in both countries must be nearly alike, that in China the form 
was to kneel down upon both knees, and make nine prostrations or inclinations 
of the head to the ground, and that it never had been, and never could be, 
dispensed with. I told them ours was somewhat different, and that though 
I had the most earnest desire to do everything that might be agreeable to the 
Emperor, my first duty must be to do what might be agreeable to my own 
King; but if they were really in earnest in objecting to my following the 
etiquette of the English Court, I should deliver to them my reply in writing 
as soon as I arrived at Pekin.’ (Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 266) 


*! i.e. I-ling-a (ip faJ. A Manchu of the Yellow Banner. He had been Hoppo at Canton in 1780, 
and in 1793 was appointed a Junior Vice-President of the Board of Works. See Duyvendak, 
“The Last Dutch Embassy’, p. 58, footnote 2. For a description of the functions of the Board of 
Works see Hsieh Pao-chao, The Government of China (1644-1911), pp. 266-271. 

* This phrase is a stereotyped one for ending correspondence when the sender of the 


communication wishes to greet the recipient personally. Literally it means ‘to take the oppor- 
tunity to enquire after someone in every way’. 
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Instead of reporting Macartney’s refusal Chéng-jui pretended that the 
Envoy had been practising the kowtow, evidently hoping that before they 
reached Jehol Macartney would have acquiesced. Thus the Grand Council, 
in a letter of instruction to Chéng-jui of August 18th commenting on his 
report, were under a false impression. 


The Twelfth Day of the Seventh Month (August 18) 
An Instruction from the Grand Council to Chéng-jui 


‘Your report has been read. The tribute Envoy and others will reach 
the Yiian-ming Yiian on the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the seventh month 
and will then require another six or seven days to check over the tribute 
articles. By the time they reach Jehol it will be about the beginning of the 
eighth month. This is not too late. But after he has arrived the tribute Envoy 
must first practise the etiquette. If he still does not conform fully to the 
etiquette you must instruct him point by point. Only when he is versed in the 
salutation of the Rowtow may he be ushered into an Imperial audience. As to 
the tribute articles which should have arrived, the setting up and adjusting of 
them will also take time. The tribute Envoy, as well as the tribute articles 
which should be sent to Jehol, should arrive by the twenty-eighth or twenty- 
ninth of the seventh month. Unofficially arrange for him to arrive a few days 
earlier so that he may carry out rehearsals (of the Rowtow), and set up (the 
articles). 

‘Instructions are hereby issued for this purpose. 

‘The above instructions are for Chéng-jui, the Salt Administrator of 
Changlu. The seventh month, the twelfth day.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 41b) 

The Grand Council was still not entirely satisfied and warned Chéng-jui 
in a further letter that the Envoy must conform in detail to the traditional 
ceremonial at his audience with the Emperor. 

‘On the twelfth day of the seventh month of the fifty-eighth year of 
the reign of Ch’ien-lung (August 18), I (i.e. Ho-shén) received Imperial 
instructions in response to Chéng-jui’s memorial that 


The English envoy and others were deeply ashamed at being unversed in the etiquette 
of the Celestial Empire, and have daily been practising it, and are now gradually learning 
how to kneel and kowtow Je). Chéng-jui has been instructing them from time to time 
so that they will be able to perform it properly. 

The Envoy and others, having received a Commission from their King, have come from 
afar to bring congratulations and to present tribute. That they reverentially pay homage 
to the Celestial Empire % 4K #4 naturally stems from their great sincerity. Certainly 
they will not dare in the least to err over etiquette and thereby to be blamed for disrespect. 
Now the Envoy and the others have been briefed by Chéng-jui en route and have reverently 
been practising the kowtow salutation. When they have an Imperial audience they naturally 
ought to be able to obey the etiquette respectfully. . . .’ 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 41a, lines 1-5) 
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Meanwhile, preparations were being made for the reception of the 
Embassy at Jehol and these involved some of the European missionaries in 
the Emperor’s service. Thus on August 19th the following Imperial edict was 
issued : 


‘On the thirteenth day of the seventh month of the fifty-eighth year of 


the reign of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung (August 19) an Imperial Decree was 
issued : 


England has sent an Envoy sailing the seas from afar to come with congratulations and 
tribute. It is ordered that in accordance with precedent the Assistant Supervisor, So 
Té-ch’ao % #@ &™ should come to Jehol to take care of them, and to interpret and usher, 
Let him be given the button JE 7 of the third grade.** Since So Té-ch’ao has been given 
this favour, let the Chief Supervisor An Kuo-ning # ij %* also be given the button of 
the third grade. Also let the other Western Ocean men, Ho Ts’ing-t’ai #2 #§ #** and others 
whom he is bringing with him all be granted the favour of the button of the sixth grade, 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 42a) 


Also at the same time a letter was sent from the Grand Council to Chin 
Chien, President of the Board of Works, and others, on the same subject. 


“We have received instructions from the Grand Secretary, Earl Ho, to 
the effect that: 


Previously So Té-ch’ao was ordered to take several of the most skilful Western Ocean 
men from the Halls** who are versed in astronomy and capable of repairing clocks, and 
bring them to Jehol. Now So Té-ch’ao only needs to bring along with him Ho Ts’ing-t’ai 


*8 The Chinese name of Fr Joseph-Bernard d’Almeida (1728-1805), the last Portuguese 
Jesuit remaining in Peking. He had been trained in astronomy and at this time was a Vice- 
President (Assistant Supervisor) of the Board of Mathematics in which capacity he would be 
required to deal with astronomical matters. See Louis Pfister, Notices Biographiques et Biblio- 
graphiques, No. 417. However, it must be remembered that these notes on the Jesuits in China 
were assembled by Pfister as far back as 1886, and contained many shortcomings. It is true that 
they were not printed until 1932, and then only after considerable additions and corrections 
had been made. However, they are unreliable in places and are often tantalizingly inadequate. 
Meanwhile scholars must wait for the researches of Fr Henri Bernard-Maitre to appear in 
print before anything better than Pfister’s Notices is available. 

*4 A transparent pale-blue button. See footnote 34. 


*° The Chinese name for P. André Rodrigues (1729-1796). He arrived in Peking in 1759 
together with Father d’Almeida, and like him was a member of the Board of Mathematics, being 
its President at this time. See Pfister, Notices, No. 418. 


*6 The Chinese name for P. Louis de Poirot (1735-1814). He entered the Emperor’s service 


in 1773 as a Court painter, and although he had never studied art, managed to please the. 


Emperor. He was a good linguist and interpreted both in Chinese and Manchu at court. See 
Pfister, Notices, No. 436, and Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries’, p. 15, footnote 1. 

*7 i.e. The four ‘Halls’ or Churches which the missionaries had been allowed to build in 
Peking. The instructions to Father d’Almeida here referred to were dated the thirtieth day of 
the sixth month (August 6), and can be found in Chang-ku ts’ung-pien V, p. 27a, lines 8-11. 
The ending of this document is interesting for the light which it throws on the administration 
of the missionaries. ‘Let Officials of the Yamen of the Provincial Commander-in-chief #27 and 
of the Imperial Household A## who are in charge of the four Western Ocean Halls provide 
their carriages and travelling expenses (i.e. for the missionaries in the Emperor’s service) in 
accordance with custom.’ See also footnote 46. 
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and P’an T’ing-chang #% % %,** who are skilled at portrait-painting, and come to Jehol 
after the twenty-eighth day of the seventh month. As to Té T’ien-tz’i KH and 
Pa Mao-chéng F 7& iE who can both repair clocks, let So Té-ch’ao choose one of them 
and bring him with him. The remainder are to stay at the capital and help to manage the 
tribute articles from that country which have been left in the capital, and need not come 
with the others. 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 42a) 


These two documents give an indication of the Imperial attitude towards 
missionaries; that they were in Peking as super-craftsmen to obey the 
Emperor’s mandate, but at the same time they were to be treated with respect 
as part of the Chinese hierarchy of officials. 

A further snub was administered to Chéng-jui in a Court Letter of 
August 28th. Sometime previously he had reported on the size of the plane- 
tarium which the Envoy was bringing as the chief attraction among the 
presents, and he had reported that once it was put together it could not be 
dismantled. Certainly the Ambassador and his suite had been at pains to 
explain the delicate nature of the scientific instruments which they had 
brought, and the need for time and space in which to set them up. They had 
also insisted that these instruments were too delicate to be moved once the 
skilled craftsmen of the Embassy had got them working properly. This angered 
the Emperor and his ministers and a kind of game of exaggeration and 
deflation was played, in which Chéng-jui was involved. Hence the following 
passage rebuking Chéng-jui: 


‘ 


. . . Since Chéng-jui has only been in the Salt Administration and the 
Customs Service in Kiangsu, Chekiang, Tientsin and other places and has not 
held the office of Superintendent of the Canton Customs,” his acquaintance 


8s Chinese name for Fr Joseph Panzi (1733-1812), who came to China in 1771. He had some 
natural ability for painting, and can be mentioned together with Frs Castiglione and Attiret as 
painters who successfully adapted European techniques to Chinese subject matter, and taught 
them to Chinese painters. An engraving made from a portrait of Ch’ien-lung painted by Panzi 
in 1773 can be seen at the beginning of Vol. I of Mémoires Concernant les Chinois. However, this 
whole subject needs further research. For Panzi see Pfister, Notices, No. 437, also Hummel, 
Eminent Chinese, p. 372, and P. Pelliot, ‘Les “Conquétes de l’Empereur de la Chine”’,’ T’oung 
Pao, XX (1921), p. 187, note 3. 

*® The Chinese name for P. Peter Adéodat, who entered the Emperor’s service in 1784 as a 
clockmaker and mechanic. He is referred to by Macartney and Staunton as ‘Deodati’. He was an 
interpreter to John Barrow (Comptroller of the Embassy) and Dr Dinwiddie (experimental 
scientist) when they remained at the Yiian-ming Yiian to set up the presents there. See Barrow, 
Travels in China, p. 107, also Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries’, p. 4, footnote 2, and 
additional note by Paul Pelliot. 

% Chinese name of Fr Joseph Paris, a Lazarist who entered the Emperor’s service in 1785. 
He was a skilled watchmaker. 

%! In contemporary English documents he was called the ‘Hoppo’. See footnote 3. When the 
Embassy was first announced in October 1792 the Hoppo at Canton was Shéng-chu 2&{= but 
in September 1793 he was replaced by Su-léng-é #&###8, who, twenty-three years later was 
responsible for escorting a second mission, under Lord Amherst, from Tientsin to Peking in 
1816. See Hummel, Eminent Chinese, p. 967, and footnote 132 below. 
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with Western clocks and other articles is not extensive and he is inexperienced affair so 
in such matters. Consequently he was overawed by what the tribute Envoy procrast 
said. Now that the tribute Envoy has seen that there are also people in the be sent 
Celestial Empire who are versed in astronomy, geography and clock-repairing, 

and are now helping alongside those who are setting up the articles, he can Aft 
no longer boast that he alone has got the secret. Presumably he has begun to ‘ 
stop boasting. by 

‘Let instructions be sent to Chin Chien and others to take the above Vermil 
points one by one and according to the facts memorialize in reply without da un 
waiting.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 45b, last line to p. 46a, line 5) 

It appears that the Emperor and his ministers were jealous of any other Pay 
nation claiming skills and inventions which the Chinese themselves had not coche ’ 
already mastered. Meanwhile more trouble was in store for Chéng-jui. The ian 
Emperor was daily expecting to receive a report about the putting together of In 
the large and intricate presents such as the planetarium, the globes (of the 25th M 
sky and the world), the great lens, the lustres, and the clocks and their display which I 
in the Chéng-ta-kuang-ming Palace of the Yiian-ming Yiian. Also he wanted to him 
to be assured that the missionaries and others skilled in repairing clocks under Chéng- 
the direction of the Chief Eunuch were in attendance to watch the English asked a 
craftsmen at this task and so learn how these instruments were assembled and lated t 
kept working. It was now six days after the Envoy and his party had reached Macart 
the Yiian-ming Yiian ‘but actually not a single word has been memorialized’. yeaa 
Ho-shén was then instructed by the Emperor to find out why there was this na 508 
delay. prefere 

* . . . Thereupon we asked Ho-shén, and according to his report: — 

There had been a letter from Chin Chien and I-ling-a to the effect that Chéng-jui would — 

himself (i.e. alone) memorialize on these matters. whom 

Chéng 

(Vermilion note %: ‘Quite ridiculous’.®) itimpr 

“We ordered those three men conjointly to take charge, and naturally and hi: 
they ought to have worked together. The reason why former instructions up Mz 
were sent to Chéng-jui was because Chéng-jui was still en route accompanying Cheki: 
the English tribute Envoy. Now that Chéng-jui has reached the capital and Tingh 
he and Chin Chien and I-ling-a are all together in the same place naturally Augus 
they ought to send a joint memorial quickly. How could they interpret the ‘ 

* In the original text these words were in vermilion ink, and were therefore written by the how u 
Emperor personally, no official being allowed to use vermilion ink. For an illustration of what people 
such Imperial notes looked like on state documents see Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, where a 
copy of a memorial by Nien Kéng-yao (4383@ d. 1726) is reproduced together with Emperor 93 Mi. 
Yung-chéng’s vermilion notes upon it. These Imperial notes could sometimes be most scathing. 


See Hummel, Eminent Chinese, p. 589. ** Ro 
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affair so literally and shift the responsibility #£7%.% Since Chéng-jui also 
procrastinated and has not yet memorialized all are in the wrong. Let a decree 
be sent reprimanding them. . . .” 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 46b, line 6 ff.) 


After discussing other matters this letter then returns to the same charge: 


. . . Let Chin Chien and others obey yesterday’s instructions and one 
by one list the measurements of each article. . . .’ 

(Vermilion note) “This time do not omit the name of I-ling-a and Chéng-jui. 
How can you be so stupid... .’ 

(ibid. p. 47a, lines 1-2) 


This is a nice example of the paternal way in which the Emperor super- 
vised the work of his ministers, and when necessary issued an Imperial 
‘rocket’. 


In the very next document Chéng-jui was again in trouble. On August 
25th Macartney had received a letter from Captain Gower of H.M.S. Lion 
which had been sent via the Imperial Courier Service, and had been delivered 
to him by Chéng-jui. Having had an answer prepared Macartney requested 
Chéng-jui to have it forwarded to Captain Gower, whereupon Chéng-jui 
asked about the contents of the two letters, and Macartney had them trans- 
lated to him. However Chéng-jui, acting on his own initiative, held up 
Macartney’s reply and memorialized the throne on the subject. It was not 
surprising, according to Macartney’s account, that Van and Chou ‘scarcely 
disguised their sentiments of the Emperor’s partiality to the Tartars in 
preference to his Chinese subjects; nor do they seem much to like their 
colleague the Legate, who is a Tartar, but, being the first in the commission, 
has the exclusive privilege of corresponding with Court upon our affairs, and 
whom they consider a sort of crazy and morose man’.* Tartar or no Tartar, 
Chéng-jui received a sharp rebuke for having memorialized that he considered 
it improper for the barbarian ship to return to England in advance of Macartney 
and his suite, which was what Gower had suggested. Furthermore he had held 
up Macartney’s reply and suggested in his memorial that the Governor of 
Chekiang should be instructed to tell the barbarian officer to anchor off 
Tinghai, in Chushan, and wait for the Envoy’s return. The Court Letter of 
August 30th, containing this rebuke reads in part: 


. . . What he memorialized was extremely silly. This really shows 
how unlucky the Salt Administrator is to be so muddle-headed. Because the 
people on board that country’s ships are unaccustomed to the climate the 


%3 More colloquially we might say ‘pass the buck’. 
* Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 257. 
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Envoy wants to send them home in advance, and naturally we ought to let 
them please themselves. How could Chéng-jui advise them and suggest that 
it would be improper for the ships to return home in advance? . . .’ 
(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 47a, line 9) 
After objecting to other matters reported by Chéng-jui in the same 
memorial, this Letter continues: 


‘ 


. . . Chéng-jui reached the capital some time ago and is now together 
with Chin Chien and I-ling-a in one place. We have repeatedly sent instruc- 
tions ordering the three of them to consult together, and naturally they ought 
to have memorialized jointly. Why did Chéng-jui alone sign his name on 
this memorial? This is really keeping too much to the letter of the law, and is 
muddle-headed; it is despicable and laughable. Moreover, Chin Chien and 
I-ling-a were great ministers of the Imperial Household Wy # ff ,® and Chéng- 
jui was their subordinate official; they were all on official duty together at one 
place. How could they discriminate in the slightest between one another? 
Perhaps it is because on this occasion Chéng-jui actually regarded himself as 
an Imperial Commissioner detailed to look after the English tribute Envoy, 
that he therefore looked down on Chin Chien and I-ling-a, and would not 
jointly sign his name with them. Or perhaps it was because Chéng-jui used 
to be an official in the Imperial Household, Chin Chien and I-ling-a did not 
condescend to sign their names with him.®* It must be for one of these two 
reasons. This pettifogging attitude is typical of the despicable practice of the 
Imperial Household and is really not worth a smile RA 
(ibid. p. 48a, line 2) 
Later in this document Chéng-jui was taken to task for failing to memo- 
rialize about the setting up of the presents by the English craftsmen, and the 
studying of their methods by those appointed to do so: 


‘Did Chéng-jui consider that this affair was not in his charge and so 
wanted to wait for Chin Chien and I-ling-a to memorialize separately? It is 
quite inexplicable. Have an edict sent to Chin Chien, I-ling-a and Chéng-jui, 
severely reprimanding them all. Also order the three of them to-morrow 


% The Imperial Household (Nei-wu-fu), as its name implies, was the department which 
looked after all matters concerning the Emperor’s household and formed an administration of 
its own within the Forbidden City. For details see Hsieh Pao-chao, The Government of China 
(1644-1911), pp. 284-287; Brunnert and Hagelstrom, Present Day Political Organization of 
China, pp. 13-35. 

% While Chin Chien and I-ling-a had both been Great Ministers XE in the Imperial 
Household, Chéng-jui had merely been head of a department =] B in it. The difference in rank 
might be considerable. 

% Since all despatches were, in theory, sent out in the name of the Emperor, and the royal 
“We’ was often employed, I am tempted here to borrow the celebrated phrase attributed to Queen 
Victoria and to translate: ‘We are not amused’. 
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- to let speedily and in detail to report back on the circumstances pointed out above. 
st that Let there be no prevarication and delay or they will incur blame. . . .’ 
line 9) | | | (ibid. p. 48b, line 2) 
_— Revelations of such pettiness and irresponsibility among senior Civil 
Servants in official documents of this nature have an air of ‘washing dirty 
linen in public’. Meanwhile in the very next document in this collection, a 
gether Military Despatch 5&4 of August 31st from Ho-shén to Chin Chien, I-ling-a 
struc- and Chéng-jui, the wretched affair of Chéng-jui alone memorializing on the 
ought Envoy’s arrival in Peking was brought up again. 
me on ‘ ... The English tribute Envoy is starting his overland journey from 
and is Tientsin, and therefore we have appointed Chéng-jui, because he is near at 
= and hand,* to look after him and accompany him to Jehol. This matter could be 
héng- entrusted to anybody. The reason why we did not instruct Liang K’én-t’ang 
at one to accompany him was that the Governor-General’s rank is rather a high one. 
other? If we told the Governor-General to accompany him on his journey it was 
self - feared that this would enhance the tribute Envoy’s arrogant air. However, 
eve since the tribute Envoy set out on the overland route from Tientsin he has 
id wae" been in Chéng-jui’s sole charge, and as a consequence Chéng-jui reckoned 
ni that there was no service more important. He actually thought that his merit 
- was as great as Fu-k’ang-an’s mit & in suppressing 48% the K’uo-erh-k’é 
—— (Gurkhas).®° Thereupon he smugly looked upon himself as an Imperial 


. - Commissioner, in his own eyes belittling Chin Chien and I-ling-a and not 


— 2) signing with them. We think that Chéng-jui, in fact, is not worthy to receive 
our favour, he is so muddle-headed and blundering. Meanwhile Chin Chien 


—_— and I-ling-a also think that Chéng-jui is in charge of this matter, and that 

id the very soon he may hope to receive the favour of promotion, and will then 
be on the same level as themselves, and so, in their hearts, they harbour 

nd so jealousy. They look on as spectators and do not say a word. Chin Chien is a 

? It is President and I-ling-a is a Vice-President and both are ministers JH yet 

\g-jul, 

orrow %8 He was Salt Administrator of Changlu with his Headquarters at Tientsin. 

% The Gurkhas of Nepal invaded Tibet for the first time in 1788, hoping to acquire some of 
which that country’s wealth. The Chinese garrison in Tibet proved frightened and ineffective, and 
aien of eventually the Gurkhas were bought off with a tribute of Tibetan silver. In 1791 they again 
f Chis invaded Tibet to claim a further instalment of their tribute, and it was at this juncture that 
ation of Ch’ien-lung sent a strong Chinese force under Fu-k’ang-an, the Governor-General of the two 

Kwangs, to drive the Gurkhas out of Tibet. The campaign was well planned under the direction 

ial of A-kuei (Duke A), and other senior ministers in Peking. The campaign lasted from early 1792 
agen until the autumn of that year when the Gurkhas suffered a final defeat only a few miles from 
aioe their capital, Khatmandu. It was a most remarkable campaign fought in mountainous country 
which was previously unknown to the Chinese, but well planned and organized. Fu-k’ang-an 

e royal remained in Tibet for a while to strengthen the Chinese hold over that country, but had returned 
Queen to Peking by the summer of 1793 since he was at Jehol at the time of Macartney’s visit there in 


September. See footnote 7. 
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they are still not able to shake off the mean and unworthy practices of the 
Imperial Household. It is really despicable, laughable, and abominable. . . .’ 
(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 50a, line 2) 

This hard-hitting despatch ends up: 


* . . . Again transmit an Imperial Command to Chin Chien, I-ling-a 
and Chéng-jui sternly rebuking them. Let them carry out yesterday’s instruc- 
tions and promptly memorialize in reply. Do not let them again prevaricate 
and delay or they will incur blame. 

‘Have this sent by express at the rate of six hundred /i per day and 
order them to know it.’ (ibid. p. 50b, line 2) 


Enough quotations have now been given to show that although Macartney 
had his troubles and vexations over the English Embassy the Chinese officials 
appointed to cope with it also had their own troubles and vexations. The picture 
given by these quotations shows that human weakness and error was liable to 
upset the smooth working of the Ch’ing administration even if the officials 
did happen to be Manchus. 

It is a relief to turn to a different subject. On September 9th a Court 
Letter was sent by Ho-shén to the Governors-General and Governors of 
Shantung, Kiangnan, Kiangsi and Kwangtung giving them instructions 
about Macartney’s return journey overland to Canton. Thus five days before 
Macartney was received in audience by the Emperor instructions were being 
issued about his return journey. The refusal of Macartney to practise the 
kowtow had clearly displeased the Emperor and his Ministers. 


The Fifth Day of the Eighth Month (September 9) 
A Court Letter 


‘From the Grand Secretary Earl Ho, a Court Despatch to the Governors- 
General and Governors of Shantung, Kiangnan, Kiangsi and Kwangtung. 

‘On the fifth day of the eighth month of the fifty-eighth year of the reign 
of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung I received Imperial instructions that the original 
English ships have now returned to Tinghai in Chekiang, and are forth- 
with to sail away from there and return in advance to their own country. In 
the future the Chief and the Assistant Envoys ought to go to Canton by 
waterways and then, travelling on that country’s trading ships, return to their 
native country. 

‘However, the Envoys who have come to Jehol!™ are totally ignorant of 
the proper ceremonies and we are deeply dissatisfied. Recently, on their way 
to Peking, when they were well received by the various local officials and given 


1 Macartney and his suite had reached Jehol on September 8th, and this Court Letter was 
written on the following day. 
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supplies at various places along the route they were treated too generously 
which has caused them to become unwarrantably haughty. In future when 
they return to their country we ought to send them by inland waterways as 
far as Kiangnan, then by the long river (i.e. the Yangtze) to Mei-ling ##4%, 
and overland,’ and then again by waterways to Canton. On the overland 
journey they should be provided with food and accommodation according 
to precedent. At the places which they pass through on their waterborne 
journey the local Governors-General and Governors need only order the 
various chou #4 and hsien %%1°? to supply them in the usual way. Although 
there should be no shortage of what is needed for each person it is only 
necessary to provide according to precedent. Do not exceed the existing scale 
in luxury which would merely be a troublesome expense. 

“These are ignorant barbarians, and it is not worth while treating them 
with too much courtesy (i.e. giving them more generous treatment). The 
posts, garrisons and beacons which they pass en route must be put in good 
order. The officers and men must, without exception, be well disciplined in 
order to create a good impression JA 4+ 

‘Apart from the instructions to Liang K’én-t’ang who is near at hand, 
have these instructions made known to them all (i.e. the other addressees). 

‘In accordance with the Imperial Will this letter is hereby sent.’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, pp. 52b—53a) 


The next document in this collection is in the same vein of displeasure 
at Macartney’s refusal to practise the Rowtow, and refers to reprisals to be 
taken against Macartney and his suite by cutting down on the Imperial bounty. 


101 The Mei-ling Pass lies in the Province of Kiangsi and was an obstacle in the way of those 
travelling from Central China to Canton, since the easy method of house-boat had to be 
abandoned here, and the travelier crossed the pass on sedan chairs carried by coolies. Dr Arthur 
Waley in The Opium War through Chinese Eyes, p. 19, describes a great official travelling to 
Canton by this route. ‘After Nan-an the Kan river is no longer navigable. The next twenty-four 
miles of the journey have to be performed by land and include the crossing of the Mei-ling 
Pass, about 1,000 feet high.’ The traveller was able to resume water transport at Nan-yung. 
Father Ripa described the journey in the reverse direction which he made in 1710. He mentioned 
reaching Nan-yung and then wrote: ‘At this place all our luggage was weighed and divided into 
lots that could be carried by one or two men; for here the river ends, and a mountain is to be 
passed which divides the province of Canton from Kian-sy. This mountain, called Mei-ling, 
has two miles of steep ascent on one side, and two of descent on the other, and is about thirty 
miles distant from another river, on which we were again to embark. Everything is carried the 
whole of this distance by porters, vehicles and animals of every kind being excluded; and as 
these two rivers form the chief channel of communication between the south and the north of 
the empire, the road which connects them is so covered with people, that, during its whole 
length of thirty miles, it has constantly the appearance of a fair.’ Memoirs of Father Ripa, pp. 
38-39. Macartney and his entourage crossed the Pass between November 21 and 24. See 
Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 365 where Macartney gives only a brief description, and 
Barrow who gives a fuller account in his Travels in China, pp. 543-544. 


102 A hsien is generally translated in English as a ‘District’. It was a subdivision of a Prefecture 
(fu iff), while a chou was an administrative division between a fu and a hsien. 
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‘From the Grand Secretary Earl Ho, a Court Despatch to the Princes 
and Ministers remaining at the Capital. 

“On the sixth day of the eighth month of the fifty-eighth year of the 
Emperor Ch’ien-lung (September 10) I received Imperial instructions that: 
in connection with the English Envoy’s visit to the Capital, originally it had 
been intended in accordance with the precedent of the eighteenth year of 
Ch’ien-lung’s reign (1753—54),!° that he should be allowed to tour the beauty 
spots and see the entertainments {% and opera }#J.1°* Moreover, because they 
sailed across the sea on a rather long journey to come to Court it was intended 
to increase the Imperial favour compared with last time (i.e. 1753). After the 
tribute Envoy reached Jehol he procrastinated and feigned illness, and there 
were many instances in which he was ignorant of the etiquette. 

“Yesterday we commanded the Grand Councillor (i.e. Ho-shén) to 
summon the Envoy to an interview. The Chief Envoy feigned illness and did 
not arrive, but simply (read tt for _.) instructed the Assistant Envoy to come, 
and he presented a document, the wording of which showed ignorance.!% 
Thereupon Ho-shén and others personally refuted it with stern words and 
just reasons, and Ho-shén acted very much as befits his position as a Great 
Minister. 

‘At present instructions have been given (for him) to practise the 
ceremonial but he still pretends to be ill and procrastinates. We are extremely 
displeased at this unwarranted haughtiness, and have given instructions to 
cut down their supplies. All those special gifts will not be given again here. 
Also it is not necessary to prepare entertainments and opera in the capital. 
As soon as they have been given a feast in accordance with precedent on the 


'3'The only Western Embassy to the Court of Peking during the eighteenth year of Ch’ien- 
lung’s reign was sent by Portugal in 1753, when Francisco Xavier Pacheco e Sampayo was the 
Envoy. According to Ljungstedt he ‘performed the usual ceremony of obeisance (i.e. he 
kowtowed) and received from Ch’ien-lung fifty cases and boxes of presents for the King of 
Portugal, as well as presents for himself and his retinue’. He was in Peking from May Ist to June 
3rd. It is interesting to compare the account of his embassy with that of Macartney and the 
Dutch one under Titsingh and van Braam. See A. Ljungstedt, An Historical Sketch of the 
a Settlements in China, pp. 103-4; also C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao, pp. 

83-188. 

‘* Though they did not see any entertainments in Peking, Macartney and Staunton saw a 
morning’s theatrical entertainment at Jehol ending with what the Ambassador called ‘the grand 
pantomime’. See Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 318-320, and Staunton, Embassy II, pp. 


260-266. In the early evening there was wrestling, dancing, acrobatics and a firework display 
to end with. 


5 This was the letter to Ho-shén written by Macartney or August 28th, stating that he was 
willing to conform to the Chinese etiquette ‘provided a person of equal rank with mine were 
appointed to perform the same ceremony before my sovereign’s picture that I should perform 
before the Emperor himself’. It had originally been sent to Chéng-jui on August 29th, and was 
now delivered officially and in person by Staunton. It was this suggestion which showed 


ignorance of the Chinese etiquette. See Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 284, and Pritchard, 
“The Kotow’, p. 188. 
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occasion of the Imperial birthday instruct the Envoy and others to return to 
the Capital. After they have reached the Capital let the Princes and Great 
Ministers who have remained in the Capital summon them to an interview in 
three rooms which have been prepared to the east of the Chung-tso Gate 
+ F¢ fF}. The Princes and Ministers should act in accordance with the cere- 
mony when Grand Councillors summon people to an interview and be 
seated by seniority. It is not necessary to stand up, it is only necessary to have 
ready a stool for him, and tell him to sit at your side. All the tribute articles 
from that country have already been completely set up, and naturally there 
should be no need to remove them. The things issued which are to be given 
to the king of that country should be displayed outside the Wu-mén on that 
day, and let the Princes and Ministers, in his presence (i.e. of the Envoy) 
transmit the Imperial decree of bestowal, and let his servants and our own 
take them to their lodgings. . . .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 53a, ff.) 


It continues in this way for a bit longer and then ends up: 


‘ 


. . . If, when the barbarians come for an audience with the Emperor, 
they are sincere and reverential we always grant them our favour, so as to 
display our “cherishing by kindness’. If they tend to be in the least haughty 
then they are not destined to receive our favour. Also we should immediately 
cut down the ceremony of their reception in order to demonstrate our system. 
This is the way to restrain foreign dependencies. A-kuei [iJ #£1°° usually is 
far-sighted, what does he think about it? 

‘Have this edict made known to him. 

‘In accordance with the Imperial Will this letter has been despatched.’ 


(ibid. p. 54a, lines 3-6) 


Meanwhile, Macartney was still proving refractory over the kowtow and 
refused to practise it himself or see it practised by others. Instead he had 
written a document dated August 28th, in which he stated he would only 
perform the kowtow to the Emperor if a Chinese official of equal rank would 
perform the same ceremony in front of a portrait of King George III. In his 
Journal for September 9th Macartney noted: 


106 A-kuei (1717-1797). A Manchu of the Plain Blue Banner, a distinguished official and 
general, who received very high appointments as a reward for successful campaigns against 
rebellious vassal states. He became a senior member of the Grand Council and Grand Secretariat. 
During the last years of his life (1789-96) he was usually entrusted with affairs in the capital 
while the Emperor was at Jehol or on tours. This was certainly the case during the visit of Lord 
Macartney since A-kuei remained in Peking the whole time. It is probable that the favourite, 
Ho-shén, was afraid to have such a trustworthy official near the Emperor, and made certain that 
he was kept away from the Emperor as much as possible. See his biography by Knight Biggerstaff 
in Hummel, Eminent Chinese, pp. 6-8. 
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“The Legate, Van-ta-gin, and Chou-ta-gin came this morning to urge 
me to give up the reciprocal compliment I demanded, but I dwelt upon 
the propriety of something to distinguish between the homage of tributary 
Princes and the ceremony used on the part of a great independent Sovereign. 
I understand privately that the Emperor is not acquainted with the difficulties 
that have arisen on the subject, but that when he is the matter will probably 
be adjusted as I wish.’?” 

Nevertheless, Ho-shén in a Court Letter of September 11th addressed 


to “The Princes and Ministers remaining at the Capital’, conveniently glossed | 


over Macartney’s attitude, and put a good face on the matter. 

* , . . Now that the Grand Councillor and others have passed on to the 
Envoy and others the Imperial command warning them, they fully realize and 
regret (i.e. their folly in not practising the kowtow). To-day (September 11) 
the Chief and Assistant Envoys went to wait on the Grand Councillor and 
the ceremonial was very reverential.1% Because they have sailed the seas and 
came from afar, when they first reached the Celestial Empire they were not 
conversant with the ceremonial system, and we had to restrain #&#) them a 
little.1°° Now that they are sincerely loyal and entirely follow the system of 
the Celestial Empire we naturally ought to continue to extend our favour to 
them in order to fulfil their loyalty in coming from afar to have an 
audience.19 .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VII, p. 54a, line 10) 


This, then, was the position which had been reached when Macartney 
had his official audience with the Emperor on September 14th at Jehol. 
Unfortunately there are no documents in the Chang-ku ts’ ung-pien describing 
the audience since the audience itself did not call for any administrative 
documents. However, Macartney’s own description in his Journal is so vivid 
and well written that it is worth quoting in full at this point." 


‘Saturday, September 14.—This morning at 4 o’clock a.m. we set out 
for the Court under the convoy of Van-ta-gin and Chou-ta-gin, and reached 
it in little more than an hour, the distance being about three miles from our 
hotel. I proceeded in great state with all my train of music, guards, palanquins, 


107 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 298-99. 

10 Described by Macartney in his Journal, the Grand Councillor being Ho-shén. ‘When I 
arose to go away the Minister took me by the hand, and said he should be happy to cultivate my 
acquaintance. . . . ’ Robbins, zbid., pp. 301-302. For a partial translation of the Court Letter 
see Pritchard, “The Kotow’, pp. 191-192. 

1091.e. by being a little severe with them, and so putting them in their place. 

110 That is, by giving them the opportunity to show their loyalty and to fulfil their mission. 

11 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 303-307. Pritchard, The Crucial Years, pp. 339-340 


quotes Macartney’s description of the audience which he sent in his official despatch to Henry 
Dundas, the Home Secretary. 
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and officers and gentlemen of the Embassy on horseback. Over a rich embroi- 
dered velvet I wore the mantle of the Order of the Bath, with the collar and 
diamond badge and a diamond star. 

‘Sir George Staunton was dressed in a rich embroidered velvet also, and, 
being a Doctor of Laws in the University of Oxford, wore the habit of his 
degree, which is of scarlet silk, full and flowing. I mention these little par- 
ticulars to show the attention I always paid, where a proper opportunity 
offered, to Oriental customs and ideas. We alighted at the park gate, from 
whence we walked to the Imperial encampment, and were conducted to a 
large, handsome tent prepared for us on one side of the Emperor’s. After 
waiting there about an hour his approach was announced with drums and 
music, on which we quitted our tent and came forward upon the green carpet. 

‘He was seated in an open palanquin, carried by sixteen bearers, attended 
by a number of officers bearing flags, standards, and umbrellas, and as he 
passed we paid him our compliment by kneeling on one knee, whilst all the 
Chinese made their usual prostrations. As soon as he had ascended his 
throne I came to the entrance of the tent, and, holding in both my hands a 
large gold box enriched with diamonds in which was enclosed the King’s 
letter, I walked deliberately up, and ascending the side-steps of the throne, 
delivered it into the Emperor’s own hands, who, having received it, passed 
it to the Minister, by whom it was placed on the cushion. He then gave me 
as the first present from him to His Majesty the Ju-eu-jou or Giou-giou, as 
the symbol of peace and prosperity, and expressed his hopes that my Sovereign 
and he should always live in good correspondence and amity. It is a whitish, 
agate-looking stone about a foot and a half long, curiously carved, and highly 
prized by the Chinese, but to me it does not appear in itself to be of any 
great value.1!? 

“The Emperor then presented me with a Ju-eu-jou of a greenish-coloured 
stone of the same emblematic character; at the same time he very graciously 
received from me a pair of beautiful enamelled watches set with diamonds, 


'2'The character used in the Chinese text where the presents are listed is juz Fj. This was 
often a piece of jade carved in the form of a sceptre. In early times jui were given to the feudal 
princes as a token of their investiture. However, the word used by Macartney is Ju-eu-jou or 
Giou-giou, and this is more likely to represent the phrase ju-i 417% meaning ‘as you desire’. A 
ju-i was also a carved sceptre, but appears to have had a Taoist or Buddhist origin. It was 
considered a symbol of good luck, and as such was often given by Emperors to their high 
officials as a special mark of favour. It is possible that Ch’ien-lung simply intended to give 
George III a ju-i as a symbol for peace and prosperity, but in making out the list of presents 
some learned official wrote the old character jui fi}, thereby implying that the Emperor was 
giving George III a symbol of his investiture as a feudal prince. For a discussion on ju-i see 
B. Laufer, Jade, pp. 335-339. An illustration of three ju-i from the Ch’ien-lung period can be 
seen opposite page 335. Laufer states that existing specimens of ju-i cannot be proved to go 
back further than Ch’ien-lung’s reign. A number of jade ju-i can be seen to-day on display in 
the various palaces of the Forbidden City and the Summer Palace at Peking. 
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which I had prepared in consequence of the information given me, and which, 
having looked at, he passed to the Minister. Sir George Staunton, whom, as 
he had been appointed Minister Plenipotentiary to act in case of my death 
or departure, I introduced to him as such, now came forward, and after 
kneeling upon one knee in the same manner which I had done, presented to 
him two elegant air-guns, and received from him a Ju-eu-jou of a greenish 
stone nearly similar to mine. Other presents were sent at the same time to all 
the gentlemen of my train. We then descended from the steps of the throne, 
and sat down upon cushions at one of the tables on the Emperor’s left hand; 
and at other tables, according to their different ranks, the chief Tartar Princes 
and the Mandarins of the Court at the same time took their places, all dressed 
in the proper robes of their respective ranks. These tables were then uncovered 
and exhibited a most sumptuous banquet. The Emperor sent us several 
dishes from his own table, together with some liquors, which the Chinese call 
wine, not, however, expressed from the grape, but distilled or extracted from 
rice, herbs, and honey. In about half an hour he sent for Sir George Staunton 
and me to come to him, and gave to each of us, with his own hands, a cup of 
warm wine, which we immediately drank in his presence, and found it very 
pleasant and comfortable, the morning being cold and raw. 

‘Amongst other things, he asked me the age of my King, and being 
informed of it, said he hoped he might live as many years as himself, which 
are eighty-three. His manner is dignified, but affable and condescending, and 
his reception of us has been very gracious and satisfactory. He is a very fine 
old gentleman, still healthy and vigorous, not having the appearance of a 
man of more than sixty. 

“The order and regularity in serving and removing the dinner was 
wonderfully exact, and every function of the ceremony performed with such 
silence and solemnity as in some measure to resemble the celebration of a 
religious mystery. The Emperor’s tent or pavilion, which is circular, I should 
calculate to be about twenty-four or twenty-six yards in diameter, and is 
supported by a number of pillars, either gilded, painted, or varnished, accord- 
ing to their distance or position. 

“The material and distribution of the furniture within at once displayed 
grandeur and elegance. The tapestry, the curtains, the carpets, the lanterns, 
the fringes, and the tassels were disposed with such harmony, the colours so 
artfully varied, and the light and shade so judiciously managed, that the whole 
assemblage filled the eye with delight, and diffused over the mind a pleasing 
serenity and repose undisturbed by glitter or affected embellishments. 

“The commanding feature of the ceremony was that calm dignity, that 
sober pomp of Asiatic greatness, which European refinements have not yet 
attained. 
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‘I forgot to mention that there were present on this occasion three 
ambassadors from Tatze or Pigu* and six Mahommedan ambassadors from 
the Calmucks of the south-west, but their appearance was not very splendid. 
Neither must I omit that, during the ceremony, which lasted five hours, 
various entertainments of wrestling, tumbling, and wire-dancing, together 
with dramatic representations, were exhibited to the tent, but at aconsiderable 
distance from it. 

“Thus have I seen ‘‘King Solomon in all his glory’. | use this expression, 
as the scene recalled perfectly to my memory a puppet show of the name 
which I recollect to have seen in my childhood, and which made so strong 
an impression on my mind that I then thought it a true representation of the 
highest pitch of human greatness and felicity.’ 


The official Chinese record of the audience! is almost the reverse of 
Macartney’s enthusiastic account. It is extremely terse and matter-of-fact, 
placing no importance whatever on the reception by the Emperor of a 
barbarian tribute envoy from a country in the Western Ocean which had not 
previously sent one. It reads: 


‘On the day kéng-wu Bt 4 (i.e. September 14) the Emperor took his seat 
in a great tent in the Wanshu Gardens. The Chief English Envoy, Macartney, 
and the Assistant Envoy, Staunton, had an audience, and were feasted, along 
with the Princes, Dukes and Ministers in attendance and the Mongolian 
Princes with their sons i % and grandsons Ki -f-, Dukes, Imperial Sons-in-law 
MH, and t’ai-chi HH," as well as the Burmese tribute envoy and others. 
They were given presents according to rank. 

‘The Emperor composed a poem recording the fact that the King of the 
red-haired English had sent his Envoy, Macartney, and others, who had 
arrived bearing a state message and tribute. It says: 


113 Burmese records show that during the reign of King Bodawpaya (1782-1819) four tribute 
missions were sent to Peking. The capital of Burma at this time was Amarapura, not Pegu. See 
G. E. Harvey, History of Burma, p. 279. Henry Burney, in an article entitled “Some account of 
the Wars between Burmah and China’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V1, Pt. I 
(January-June, 1837), pp. 433-4 gives an account of this particular embassy which set out from 
Amarapura in October 1792. It consisted of five officials who brought valuable presents for the 
Emperor and for the Governor-General of Yunnan and Kueichow. The King also conferred 
honorary titles on them both, Ch’ien-lung’s title reading in translation ‘The illustrious and 
excellent among the three orders of beings, of the great dragon or snake-god race, the king of 
kings, who practises good works’. The embassy also brought plates of gold set with rubies on 
which these titles were engraved. I am grateful to Professor D. G. E. Hall for drawing my 
attention to Burney’s article. 


114 See Ta Ch’ing li-ch’ao shih-lu (The Veritable Records of the Ch’ing Dynasty), Vol. 1434 
pp. 1la—-11b. 
115 A term used to denote the lowest order of the Mongolian nobility. For the regulations 


governing the tributary relationship of the Mongols with the Ch’ing rulers see Teng and 
Fairbank, “The Ch’ing Tributary System’, pp. 160-161. 
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‘Formerly Portugal presented tribute; 

Now England is paying homage. 

They have out-travelled Shu-hai and Héng-chang ;"6 

My Ancestors’ merit and virtue must have reached their distant shores.” 
Though their tribute is commonplace, my heart approves sincerely. 
Curios and the boasted ingenuity of their devices I prize not. 

Though what they bring is meagre, yet, 

In my kindness to men from afar I make generous return, 

Wanting to preserve my good health and power.’ 


On the following day Macartney, Staunton and others were conducted 
round the eastern part of the Imperial gardens at Jehol by Ho-shén, Fu-ch’ang- 
an, and the latter’s brother Fu-k’ang-an who had recently returned from 
commanding the Chinese army in Tibet against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and 
who was openly hostile.“ On September 17th, which was the Emperor’s 
birthday, the Ambassador set out for the Court at 3 a.m., and after a wait of 
two hours the ceremony began. Macartney describes it in his Journal thus :!”° 


‘Tuesday, September 17.—This day being the Emperor’s birthday, we 
set out for the Court at 3 o’clock a.m., conducted by Van-ta-gin, Chou-ta-gin, 
and our usual attendants. We reposed ourselves for above two hours in a 
large saloon at the entrance of the palace enclosure, where fruit, tea, warm 
milk, and other refreshments were brought to us. At last notice was given 
that the festival was going to begin, and we immediately descended the stairs 
into the garden, where we found all the great men and Mandarins in their 


116] wish to thank my friend Mr James J. Y. Liu, formerly of the Department of Chinese in 
the University of Hong Kong for help in elucidating this poem and for the suggestions contained 
in this footnote. Mr Liu has drawn my attention to a passage in the Huai-nan-tzii which contains 
the following reference to Shu-hai (7ff74- Chiian 4). (Emperor) Yii commanded T’ai-chang 
AT to walk from the extreme east to the extreme west for 2,313,500 /i and 75 paces. He 
commanded Shu-hai &% to walk from the extreme north to the extreme south for 2,313,500 /i 
and 75 paces.’ There is no mention in this passage of Héng-chang but the name T’ai-chang is 
given instead. It may well be that the Emperor Ch’ien-lung (or the Han-lin academician who 
composed this verse) invented the name Héng-chang in order to make a neat play on words 
since the character shu %% normally means ‘vertical, (i.e. from N. to S.) while the character héng 
#{ as used here means ‘horizontal’ (i.e. from E. to W.). Apart from this play on words Shu-hai 
and T’ai-chang were two mythological figures credited with phenomenal powers of travel, and 
so it was a pleasant conceit to say that Macartney and Staunton, by coming from England to 
China, had outdistanced even these figures of antiquity. 

"7 i.e, and so have influenced the King of England to send these envoys. 


"8 These last two lines can be paraphrased as follows: ‘In my kindness to men from afar I 
give them in return generous treatment and presents, thus gaining moral influence over the 
barbarians by behaving generously so that I may be able to maintain the fullness of my good 
health and power without it spilling over’, i.e. keep an equilibrium of good fortune and power 
by right conduct. 

19 See Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 310-11. See also footnote 99. 

120 Robbins, tbid., pp. 314-315. 
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robes of state, drawn up before the Imperial pavilion. The Emperor did not 
show himself, but remained behind a screen, from whence, I presume, he 
could see and enjoy the ceremonies without inconvenience or interruption. 
All eyes were turned towards the place where His Majesty was imagined to be 
enthroned, and seemed to express an impatience to begin the devotions of the 
day. Slow, solemn music, muffled drums, and deep-toned bells were heard 
at a distance. On a sudden the sound ceased, and all was still; again it was 
renewed, and then intermitted with short pauses, during which several persons 
passed backwards and forwards, in the proscenium or foreground of the tent, 
as if engaged in preparing some grand coup de théatre. 

‘At length the great band struck up with all their powers of harmony, 
and instantly the whole Court fell flat upon their faces before this invisible 
Nebuchadnezzar. ‘‘He in his cloudy tabernacle sojourned the while.”’ The 
music was a sort of birthday ode or State anthem, the burden of which was 
“Bow down your heads, all ye dwellers upon earth; bow down your heads before 
the great Kien-long, the great Kien-long.”’ And then all the dwellers upon China 
earth there present, except ourselves, bowed down their heads, and prostrated 
themselves upon the ground at every renewal of the chorus. Indeed, in no 
religion, ancient or modern, has the Divinity ever been addressed, I believe, 
with stronger exterior marks of worship and adoration than were this morning 
paid to the phantom of his Chinese Majesty. 

‘Such is the mode of celebrating the Emperor’s anniversary, according 
to the Court ritual.’ 

Afterwards Macartney and others were taken sight-seeing in the western 
part of the grounds, and later they saw a Chinese puppet-show and also a 
comic drama. Meanwhile Macartney tried to talk with the Chief Minister, 
Ho-shén, on business, but without success, and he was reduced to putting 
his requests in writing.!24 This mainly concerned Captain Mackintosh of the 
East India Company’s ship, Hindostan, who had accompanied Macartney to 
Jehol with the presents and had ‘paid his obeisance to the Emperor’. Macart- 
ney requested that Mackintosh might be allowed to return without delay to 
Chushan to take charge of his ship, while his purser might be allowed to 
purchase a cargo of tea for the homeward journey. 

The highlights of Macartney’s embassy were now over. He had had an 
audience with the Emperor and presented King George III’s letter and the 
more portable of the presents. He had been present at the solemn ceremony 
for the Emperor’s birthday, and had been present at the subsequent enter- 
tainments.!22 He was now informed by one of his conductors, Van, that it 


121 Robbins, ibid., p. 316. 
122 Robbins, ibid., pp. 318-321. 
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would be proper for him to leave Jehol and return to Peking before the Emperor, 
who was due to set out on September 24th. The Emperor’s presents for 
George III were packed up and the Ambassador and his suite set out for 
Peking, though as yet Macartney had hardly had a chance to discuss the main 
business of his mission. Presents for the members of the Embassy were not 
neglected, and the Grand Council made recommendations for presents to be 
given to them all, including even the sailors remaining in the ships at Chushan. 
But this was not quite so munificent as it sounds since in this document there 
is the admission that: 


“We have checked and found that in the storehouses inside and outside 
the City there are many rolls of Korean cloth!** and other articles. We have 
reverently made a list of suggested presents for each officer, servant, soldier 
and sailor remaining on the English tribute ships, and present it for Imperial 
perusal... .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, p. 62a, lines 5-6) 


In the list of the actual presents which it was proposed to give to each 
member or class of person in the English Embassy are mentioned not only 
rolls of Korean cloth but ‘Mohammedan patterned cloth’ and rolls of po-lo-ma 
2k Hi which may have been a kind of Indian linen.*4 But it is interesting 
to know that tribute once given might be distributed to other tributary states 
later, and one wonders if any of the English ‘tribute articles’ eventually found 
their way to Korea or Burma or other countries. 

From this point onwards the remaining documents in the Chang-ku 
ts’ung-pien are concerned with the arrangements for the departure of the 
Embassy from Peking and for security measures to be taken on its return to 
Canton; above all the tribute Envoy was not to be allowed to make any excuses 
for remaining in Peking. Thus in a letter containing instructions sent by the 
Grand Council to Chéng-jui dated September 22nd the following arrange- 
ments were made for Macartney’s dismissal. 

‘ ... As regards the tribute Envoys, originally it was intended that 
after the Imperial chariot had returned they should be given one feast in the 
Chéng-ta kuang-ming Palace of the Yiian-ming Yiian. Now we have instructed 
the Grand Councillors to cancel the banquet. In the future after the Envoy 
has welcomed the Imperial chariot at the Ta-t’ung Gate let him then return 
to the City and stay there for a few days, and then having chosen an auspicious 


8 Korea sent an embassy annually to pay tribute to China during Ch’ien-lung’s reign and 
was accorded special privileges as a particularly close and loyal vassal. See Duyvendak, Last 
Dutch Embassy, pp. 48-50. 


24 Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, pp. 62a-b. Indian cloth could have reached Peking as tribute 
from Tibet or even from Nepal which had sent its first tribute mission in 1791. See S. Cammann, 
Trade through the Himalayas, p. 120. 
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!peror, day let him receive the Imperial Decree and gifts at the T’ai-ho Gate.!* 
its for Thus the Envoy’s mission to hand over a state message and to bring tribute 
ut for on behalf of the King of his Country will have been accomplished, and the 
e main giving of presents to the King and the Envoy will have been carried out on 
re not several occasions. The tribute Envoy will then have no more business to 
; to be detain him. It will only remain for him to attend to his baggage and to pack 
ushan. up the presents, and then after a few days, before the fifth of the ninth month 
t there he can set out to return home... .” 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, p. 63b, line 12 to p. 64a line 6) 
utside The next document in this collection is a Court Letter to Ch’ang, 
e have Governor of Chekiang and Governor-General designate of the two Kwangs ;?*6 
soldier to Chi, transferred Governor of Chekiang; and to Kuo, Governor of Kwang- 
:perial tung, dated September 23rd. It is worth quoting in part because it reveals 

the attitude of Ho-shén, and by implication of the other Great Ministers and 
s 5-6) of the Emperor himself to foreign trade at Macao and Canton, and towards 
_— the English merchants in particular. The first part of the Letter repeats the 


arguments set forth in the Imperial Edict to George III,*’ refusing the King’s 


at request for a minister to reside permanently in Peking. Having disposed of 

esting this request the Letter continues: 

states ‘ . . . Perhaps they intend to spy $£#J;*5 this definitely cannot be done. 

found But the King of that Country has presented a state message with an earnest 
request (i.e. to be allowed to send a representative to reside in Peking). This 

ing-ku is a different matter from the Envoy and others making a petition themselves, 

of the which can be refused to their faces. We have already given them an Imperial 

urn to edict clearly refusing. On this occasion that country has come from afar 

<cuses sailing the ocean, and considering that they are quite reverential and obedient 

dy the therefore we have been considerate to them in every way. Now, after the 

8 25 The gate of ‘Supreme Harmony’, in the Forbidden City, between the Wu-mén (Meridian 

gate) and the T’ai-ho Tien (Palace of Supreme Harmony). 

1 that #26 Ch’ang-lin £29 a Manchu of the Gioro Clan, who held various high posts, being appointed 

in the Governor of Chekiang in January 1793, and Governor-General of the two Kwangs in September 
1793. See Duyvendak, Last Dutch Embassy, p. 18, note 3. His biography is in the Ch’ing-shih 

‘ucted kao (Draft History of the Ch’ing Dynasty) chapter 349, biography 130, pp. 3-4. 

Envoy For Chi-ch’ing #7 see footnote 135, and for Kuo Shih-hsiin #{#) see footnote 7. 

tern 27 Translated on pp. 134-137 of this article. It had been submitted to the Emperor in draft 

= on August 3rd, it was promulgated on September 22nd, and was delivered to Macartney when 

1C10US he was preparing to leave Peking on October 3rd. For a description of the ceremony at which 
it was officially handed to Macartney see Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 331-332. 

gn and 28 The word ‘spy’ may have too many modern connotations to be a good equivalent for the 

k, Last Chinese here, which literally means ‘to peep’. It might be nearer the original to say ‘spy out 
the land’. The Emperor and his ministers were traditionally anxious that foreigners should not 

tribute learn too much about the Capital, perhaps with memories of former successful barbarian coups. 

nmann, That is why, once Westerners had entered the Emperor’s service, they were not allowed to 


return to their native countries. 
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tribute Envoy arrived they made many entreaties and repeatedly pestered us, 
It seems that these barbarians after all are ignorant. Now, moreover, we have 
not allowed them to leave a man at the Capital so that when the King of that 
Country receives the Imperial edict, because he has not achieved what he 
wanted, he may be disgruntled, and relying on his distant and strategic 
position may find a pretext for making trouble. Although that Country is far 
off and separated (from China) by the oceans they would have to pass through 
many capitals and many countries,!** and definitely would not dare to provoke 
a quarrel. But perhaps they may conspire to stir up trouble in Macao, and we 
must be prepared to guard against it. After Ch’ang-lin has arrived in Canton 
he must act unobtrusively 4 & # {&'°° and must at all times be on the alert. 
Although the tribute Envoy has seen the Celestial Empire’s strict and stern 
system (i.e. clear-cut rules for dealing with foreign embassies, etc.) with his 
own eyes, and that the barbarians on all sides are overawed into submission, 
there must definitely be no unexpected events.!5! If that Country acts rashly 
through ignorance they may perhaps make minor disturbances in Macao. 
Many of the Western Ocean men who trade at that place are from other 
Western Ocean countries and are not subject to that Country, and presumably 
they will not all be of the same mind as them (i.e. the English). 

“When the time comes, those trading from other Western Ocean countries 
should be looked after and enabled to enjoy their own daily lives so that they 
may not be led astray. Then, even if England resorts to treacherous plots they 
will certainly not be able to exercise their cunning. These are merely directions 
given beforehand so that precautions may be taken in advance.All that Ch’ang- 
lin should do is to bear this in mind. He should not divulge anything whatever, 
nor tend to be in the least bit agitated which, on the contrary, would cause 
the barbarian to become suspicious. . . .” 


(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, p. 64b, line 7 ff.) 


Later in the same letter further instructions were given to the great 
officials on how to deal with these barbarians, especially while the tribute 
Envoy was returning to Canton. One piece of advice offered was helpful: 


‘ . . . If they make unwarrantable requests you ought to speak sternly 
and justly, categorically rejecting them. You must not be too tolerant or this 
will encourage them to pester you endlessly. . . .’ (ibid. p. 65b, line 10) 


°° It seems that A-kuei and Ho-shén had temporarily forgotten that the English would have 
to come the whole way by sea, or else, which is more likely, they did not clearly realize this, and 
imagined them coming overland from the West. 

18 This is a paraphrase of the Chinese which literally means ‘not to excite one’s countenance’, 
i.e. not to disclose anything by one’s face or in one’s manner. 


*3! Although he has seen the might of the Chinese Empire, nothing must be left to chance, and 


Macartney and his suite must not be allowed to make trouble on the way home, especially in 
Macao. 
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In fact all the documents of this period, that is between September 24th 
and 30th, reiterate the need to get Macartney out of Peking at the beginning 
of October and not let him have any excuse for loitering there, nor to allow 
him to leave anyone behind in the Capital. As a letter from the Grand Council 
to Chéng-jui puts it,‘ . . . The tribute Envoy is, by nature, very suspicious 
and fickle. If at this stage we again tell him categorically that no one may be 
left behind at the Capital it is to be feared that this will make him all the 
more suspicious, and on the pretext of illness he will procrastinate or will be 
unwilling to pack up 4 # the tribute articles, or he may find a pretext for 
not receiving the state message. Any of these things may happen. All Chéng- 
jui should do at this moment is to appear as though nothing has happened... .’ 

(Chang-ku ts’ung-pien VIII, p. 68, lines 2-5). 


The remaining ten documents in this collection are concerned with the 
administrative arrangements for the overland journey from Peking to Canton 
by Macartney and his suite. Instructions were also sent to the various local 
officials to be on their guard lest the English should try to sow disaffection 
among the other Western merchants in Canton and Macao. It was even 
suggested that Macartney might try to misrepresent the Emperor’s Edict, 
and so try to superintend all the foreign trade there in order to collect revenue 
from the other foreign merchants simply on the strength of his embassy to 
Peking. These ideas occur in a Court Letter from the Grand Secretaries, 
Duke A (kuei) and Earl Ho (shén), sent to Ch’ang-lin, the Governor-General 
of the two Kwangs, Kuo Shih-hsiin, the Governor of Kwangtung, and to 
Su-léng-é,!*? the Superintendent of Customs at Canton dated the 28th day 
of the eighth month (October 2). This is a revealing letter, and recapitulates 
much of the material included in other documents in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 
at this time, so I have translated it in full. 


‘On the twenty-eighth day of the eighth month of the fifty-eighth year 
of the reign of Ch’ien-lung we!* received Imperial instructions that: 


‘Because recently in the English state message there was a request to be 
allowed to depute a man to remain in the Capital, and because We have not per- 
mitted what was requested We fear that he (Macartney) may be disappointed, 
and We have instructed Ch’ang-lin and others to take careful precautions. 

‘We now realize that England is the most powerful of the Western Ocean 
nations. Moreover, We have heard that they have been used to plundering 


1382 He occupied this same position in 1794 when the Dutch Embassy was preparing to go to 
Peking. See Duyvendak, The Last Dutch Embassy, p. 16, note 1, and also footnote 91 of this 
article. 

133 ‘We’ here refers to A-kuei and Ho-shén, the two Grand Secretaries who have sent out 
this Court Letter, though in the rest of the document the ‘We’ is the Imperial “We’, since this 
Letter now gives the gist of the Imperial instructions and is thus put in the mouth of the Emperor. 
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the merchant ships of other Western nations on the high seas. Therefore in 
the regions near the Western Ocean the barbarians fear their bullying.!4 
Now that We are not allowing them to leave a man in the Capital We cannot 
be sure that the King of that Country, when he receives Our Imperial edict, 
may not use it as a pretext to stir up trouble because he has not achieved 
what he wanted. 

‘Although the tribute Envoy has seen for himself the Celestial Empire’s 
strict and stern system and the barbarians on all sides fear and submit, and 
although since that place is far off across the ocean and they would have to 
pass through capitals and countries and would not dare recklessly to stir up 
trouble, yet at Macao the English ships are in the majority. If that Country is 
ignorant and acts recklessly, or if it plots and agitates among the barbarian 
merchants at Macao to make trouble in concert with them, we must also not 
neglect to take precautions. The merchants of the various Western Ocean 
countries which come to the Celestial Empire to trade have long feared the 
Emperor’s prestige and would not willingly follow it (i.e. England). We are 
simply afraid that since the English are habitually truculent and since they 
have many ships and men there, the other barbarian merchants may not be 
able to help being intimidated by them. 

‘Chi-ch’ing 7! set out on the twenty-first day to go to Chekiang. 
Chekiang is quite near Shantung, so that he should reach his post before the 
tenth day of the ninth month. As soon as he has received this edict Ch’ang-lin 
should immediately send an official to go forward with the Governor’s 
official seal BH bs 1° to Chia-hsing or thereabouts and hand it over to Chi- 
ch’ing. Ch’ang-lin should immediately go to his new post at Canton!* so that 


84 This may refer to the recent American War of Independence (1776-1782) during which 
American and French merchant ships had to run the English blockade while ‘Russia, Prussia, 
Holland and the Scandinavian Powers united their diplomatic and naval forces in the ‘““Armed 
neutrality of the North” to defend the rights of the neutrals against the mistress of the seas’. 
(G. M. Trevelyan, History of England). 

135 A Manchu of the Gioro Clan. He was Governor of Shantung at the time of Macartney’s 
arrival at Tientsin, but was now being transferred to Chekiang as Governor. Later he became 
Governor-General of the two Kwangs. He died in 1802, and it is said that he committed suicide 
by swallowing a bottle of snuff. See Hummel, Eminent Chinese, pp. 584-5. 


186 Each Great Official had a seal of office without which business could not be transacted. It 
was a serious offence to lose one’s seal, and there is the sad story of Chung Hsiang, Governor- 
General of Chekiang and Fukien in 1839, who had his seal of office stolen while on a tour of 
inspection, and as a consequence lost his exalted post, and had to be content with a minor one 
instead. This story is told in Dr Waley’s book, The Opium War through Chinese Eyes, p. 51. 


137 He was being transferred to Canton on promotion to Governor-General of the two Kwangs. 
In fact, Macartney met Ch’ang-lin at Hangchow on his journey to Canton and they travelled 
together, which gave Macartney an opportunity of becoming friendly with him and of explain- 
ing to him the grievances of the English merchants. This, however, was of little benefit, since 
Ch’ang-lin remained in his new post at Canton for only a short while. See Pritchard, Crucial 
Years, p. 367. See also footnote 126. 
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he may, together with Kuo Shih-hsiin, respectfully obey the repeated Imperial 
edicts and from time to time carefully and circumspectly keep an eye open. 

‘We also think that the intention of the English tribute Envoy in wanting 
to return to his own country via Canton must be because in bringing tribute 
to the Celestial Empire he has been treated very graciously by the Mighty 
Emperor, and so he may allege that he is being allowed to superintend the 
commercial affairs of all the Western Ocean countries, and may plan to 
exaggerate to the various barbarian merchants, desiring to get a share of their 
taxes in order to make a profit. The barbarian merchants of the various 
Western Ocean countries have always been afraid of England’s bullying, while 
the merchants of that Country transact most of the business at Macao. Now, 
we cannot be certain whether, borrowing the prestige of the Celestial Empire, 
they may not fabricate an Imperial edict in order to deceive the barbarian 
merchants. 

‘In any case Ch’ang-lin will reach Canton in advance of the tribute 
Envoy and he must act in conjunction with Kuo Shih-hsiin and Su-léng-é and 
clearly and in detail instruct the barbarian merchants of the other Western 
Ocean countries in advance to the effect that: 


The English came to the Celestial Empire to bring tribute and were very reverential, but 
that after the tribute Envoy reached the Capital, he raised the matter of wanting to dwell 
in the Capital in order to look after trade, which was refused. Now that he is returning 
home via Canton we fear lest he may falsify the mighty Emperor’s edict and may want to 
superintend trade and collect taxes and so on. You definitely should not believe his lies; 
on the contrary it would only be detrimental to you. Now, the mission of the English 
tribute Envoy in coming to the Capital to present congratulations on the Imperial birthday 
has been completed, and as usual the mighty Emperor has simply bestowed gifts and then 
instructed them to return home. Their request to leave a man at the Capital to look after 
their trade was not granted. We specifically instruct you in advance to know this so that 
you may avoid being fooled by him in the future. 


‘If you clearly instruct them in this manner all the heads of the barbarian 
firms will naturally be grateful. Moreover, you can ascertain in general whether 
they are on friendly terms with the English or not, and then quickly memorial- 
ize in reply. 

‘Again, we have heard that there are Western Ocean nuns Jé{# at 
Macao who burn incense and carry out religious practices and that all the 
barbarian merchants trust them thoroughly, and that when anything happens 
(e.g. in a dispute) they usually take orders from them and obey their arbitra- 
tion. We do not know whether the English barbarians also trust them.!** 


138 So much for the Protestant Reformation! But since even the highest Chinese officials had 
only the vaguest ideas of European geography at this time (see footnote 19), they could hardly 
be expected to understand the niceties of European religious differences, more especially since 
there was nothing to prevent a Chinese official being a good Confucian with an interest in 
Buddhism and Taoist philosophy at the same time. For some idea of Chinese official life during 
the reign of Ch’ien-lung the reader is referred to Dr Waley’s Yuan Mei, in which this eighteenth 
century poet-official is shown against the background of his times. 
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If these nuns have never been of one mind with and have had no contact 
— 5% #4 1°° with the English, then you can also have all the points in the 
Imperial edict to the barbarian merchants made known to them, and let them 
(i.e. the nuns) discreetly tell them what to do ##+.™° If these barbarian 
nuns are of like mind with 3&|™]— the English then you must not inform 
them, for we fear that on the contrary there might be a leakage (of information). 
In short, as regards this matter it is better to take precautions rather than wait 
until it happens and then do something, so that the barbarian Envoy may not 
succeed in his avaricious plot, and only then will it be all right # BA. 

“The Governors-General should obey the various Imperial edicts and 
unobtrusively from time to time keep a careful watch, and not lose their 
composure in the least. It is merely that in so far as we have thought about 
this we have given instructions in advance in the hope that no unseemly 
incidents may take place. If by any chance that Country starts wrong-doing, 
the Governors-General simply ought to pacify the merchants of the other 
countries and cause them all peacefully to follow their occupations and not 
allow them to plot with the English. Meanwhile speedily memorialize accord- 
ing to the facts, and await our decision. 

‘Furthermore, when the Envoy arrived to bring tribute, an Imperial edict 
was sent to the ports along the route instructing the Governors-General and 
Governors to pass on instructions to each military post to parade the soldiers 
in order to make a good impression. Now, when the Envoy goes to Canton to 
return to his Country let the Governors-General and others also immediately 
instruct the various regiments # and battalions # that all the beacons and 
posts be kept strictly in order and banners and weapons be polished up so 
that the barbarians will see the Celestial Empire’s impressive military power 
and will not in the least dare to grow disrespectful. Moreover, forbid the 
barbarian merchants belonging to the foreign firms of the other countries to 
have intercourse with them which might lead to plotting. 

“Have these instructions transmitted to Ch’ang-lin, and also have Kuo 
Shih-hsiin and Su-léng-é informed. Have them sent by express courier at 
the rate of six hundred / per day, and memorialize in reply by express at the 
rate of six hundred i per day. 

“We are much exercised about this Ji A 


139 Literally ‘of one breath with and in contact with’. It has a bad sense, like ‘in collusion with’. 
140 i.e. to manipulate the merchants from behind the scenes. Macao had been the great Catholic 
missionary centre for China and Japan since the Portuguese first settled there in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. It was from Macao that Father Ricci set out to convert the Chinese in 
1583. How much influence the nuns at Macao had over the merchants it is hard to say, but it is 
a pleasant conceit to imagine them being able to manipulate matters from behind the scenes. 
‘41 Here the two Grand Secretaries have emphasized the fact that this document is in the words 
of the Emperor by using the character chén which signifies the Imperial ‘We’. The phrase 
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contact ‘In accordance with the Imperial Will this letter is sent.’ ; 
s in the (Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 1X, p. 70b, ff.) 
let them This is an interesting document, and shows, I think, that the Emperor 
arbarian and his advisors realized that England was capable of causing trouble at 
| inform Canton and Macao, and that the refusal to meet the requests made by their 
nation). King might result in trouble in the future. Meanwhile, the old policy of play- 
waging ing off one barbarian country against another was to prevail. 
or By now Macartney had realized that he would be obliged to leave the 
a all Capital very soon, and that as yet he had obtained no real results for his 
sds eat mission. Therefore on October 3rd he drew up a list of requests, in the name 
diene of King George III, which he immediately sent to Ho-shén. In his Journal 
seuaeaie under the entry for this date he recorded what they were.!” 
-doing, ‘The first is a request to allow the English merchants to trade to Cheusan, 
e other Limpo (i.e. Ningpo), and Tiensing. 
and not ‘Second, to allow them to have a warehouse at Pekin for the sale of their 
accord- goods, as the Russians had formerly. 
‘Third, to allow them some small, detached, unfortified island in the 

ial edict neighbourhood of Cheusan as a magazine for their unsold goods, and as a 
ral and residence for their people to take care of them. 
soldiers ‘Fourth, to allow them a similar privilege near Canton, and some other 
nton to trifling indulgences. 
diately ‘Fifth, to abolish the transit duties between Macao and Canton, or at 
ns and least to reduce them to the standard of 1782. 
1 up so ‘Sixth, to prohibit the exaction of any duties from English merchants, 
| power over and above those settled by the Emperor’s diploma, a copy of which is 
bid the requested to be given to them, as they have never yet been able to see it for 
tries to their unequivocal direction.’ 
_ The Imperial reply to these requests was issued on October 7th, refusing 
hae all six points, and a seventh, concerning the English religion, which had not 
sat ae in any case been included in Macartney’s original list. A full translation of 

this document is given in Morse, Chronicles, II, pp. 247-252. This is a 

reasonably close translation, though couched in eighteenth century English, 
on with’. ‘We are very much exercised about this’ seems to indicate a real feeling of urgency, and such a 
Catholic phrase is not used in any of the other Macartney documents printed in the Chang-ku ts’ ung-pien. 
riddle of However, it is possible that the document represents not so much the attitude of Emperor 
1inese in Ch’ien-lung, nor even of A-kuei and Ho-shén, but rather of Fu-k’ang-an ia #, the illustrious 
but it is General and former Governor-General of the two Kwangs, who had recently returned from his 
> scenes. victorious expedition against the Gurkhas of Nepal, and was full of distrust and disdain for the 
snemniilin English. See footnotes 7 and 119, and Staunton, Embassy, II, pp. 48-57. 
> phrase 42 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 332-333. 
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and is mistakenly set out as though it were addressed alternately to the 
Ambassador and the King, whereas in fact the words ‘Your Sovereign’ should 
be translated “You, O King’, since the whole document is addressed directly 
to George III. This was realized by Backhouse and Bland in their translation 
which can be found in their Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking, 
pp. 325-331. But otherwise their version is so heavily paraphrased as to make 
it almost misleading, and the version given in Morse does at least show us the 
version of this document which the English authorities at that time were 
able to read. However, it too is somewhat removed from the original since 
it had been translated from a Latin version made from the Chinese by 
Fathers Poirot and Raux, who purposely toned down some of the expressions 
so as not to offend the feelings of the English.!4* I have therefore translated 
the more important passages of this document direct from the Chinese, and 
these are given below.!“4 
* . . . Now, your Envoy has gone beyond what is fixed by custom and 
made many requests which are entirely contrary to the idea of the Celestial 
Empire’s way of treating people from afar generously, and of pacifying the 
four barbarian tribes.14° Moreover, the Celestial Empire is lord over the 
myriad countries which are all treated with equal kindness. Among the coun- 
tries which trade at Canton your England is not the only country. If all of 
them, one after another, were to copy your example in making impossible 
requests, and repeatedly pestering us, how could we grant what they requested? 
Realizing that your Country is a long way off and separated by the oceans and 
has been unacquainted with the system of the Celestial Empire we have, 
therefore, ordered the Grand Ministers to enlighten the Envoy and others 
point by point, and then instruct them to return home. . . .” 
(Ta Ching li-ch’ao shih-lu, Vol. 1435, p. 15b, line 4 ff.) 


. . . According to what your Envoy has said, in the future your 
Country’s merchant ships may come to Ningpo and Chusan in Chekiang as 
well as to Tientsin and Canton to anchor and trade. In the past, when Western 
Ocean countries have come to trade with the Celestial Empire it has always 


443 See Pritchard, ‘Letters from Missionaries’, pp. 40-42, in which he prints a letter from 
Poirot to Macartney written from Peking in September 1794, which reads in part: ‘. . . quoi 
qu’il en soit je prend la liberté de marquer 4 Son Excellence comment et M. Raux, et moi votre 
Serviteur avons fait la traduction de la Response Imperiale 4 Sa Majesté Britannique’. After 
mentioning the clause forbidding the propagation of the English religion, Poirot continued: 
“Nous selon notre coutume modifammes de part et d’autre les expressions, car nous ne pouvions 
absolument retrancher tout l’article, de peur, que doubtant eux de la fidelité de notre Traduction, 
ils n’appellassent a notre insgut un troisieme Missionaire pour ainsi s’en assurer’. 

™4The Chinese text is not given in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien, but can be found in the 
Ta Ch’ing li-ch’ao shih-lu. Vol. 1435, pp. 15a—20b. 


45 An expression implying all the foreign countries outside the frontiers of the Chinese Empire, 
lying in the four different directions. 
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to the been at Macao where there are ‘foreign’ hongs'** which buy and sell %c# 
should various goods. This has been the practice for a long time, and your Country 
lirectly has abided by it without exception for many years without demurring. As to 
slation the other ports, namely Ningpo in Chekiang and Tientsin in Chihli, there 
Peking, are no ‘foreign’ hongs established there and even if your Country’s ships 
> make arrived there they would not be able to sell their goods. Moreover, there are 
us the no interpreters there and no one would understand your language so it would ry ¢ 
e were be extremely inconvenient. Apart from Macao in Kwangtung where trade is _— 
I since permitted as usual all the requests made by your Envoy for the anchoring of i 
ese by ships and trading at Ningpo and Chusan in Chekiang as well as Tientsin in es 
>ssions Chihli cannot be allowed. .. .’ 
slated (ibid. p. 16a, line 4) ; 
e, and ‘ . . . That formerly the Russians had an establishment at the Capital . 
for trade was because it was set up before Kiakhta!*’ 449% fj had been estab- 
— lished for trade. They were merely given a house to live in temporarily. 
lestial Subsequently, since Kiakhta was established, the Russians have been doing 
ng trade there, and are no longer permitted to reside at the Capital. This has 
” oe been so for dozens of years.!*8 Now Russia, trading on the border at Kiakhta 
kat is in a similar position to your Country trading at Macao. Since there are 
aie foreign hongs at Macao where your Country can sell goods why is it necessary a 

. for you to want to establish another hong at the Capital as well? The frontiers ‘i 
ested? 
aaa of the Celestial Empire are strictly demarcated Mi, and the subjects of 

dependencies % # are never allowed under any circumstances to cross the 
vrai frontier and mingle (with the Chinese). Therefore your Country’s request to 
establish a hong at the Capital definitely cannot be granted. 
4 ff) ‘Again, according to your Envoy’s statement you are asking for a small 
— island near Chusan so that when your merchants arrive there they can stay 
 aatael in order to rest and have somewhere to store their goods. The reason why 
ing as 
stern 446 For Macao one should understand Canton. See footnote 49. The word ‘foreign’ here means 
aes Chinese firms trading with foreign merchants. 
—_ 47 Throughout the seventeenth century Russian pioneers and adventurers had been pressing 
eastwards until they came up against the Chinese Empire on the river Amur in Manchuria. 
t from As a result of friction the treaty of Nertchinsk was signed in 1689, and for a time Russian 
Sih se traders holding official passports were allowed to go to Peking in a yearly caravan, and from 
i votre 1698 every second year. However, because of further friction a new treaty, the treaty of 
. After Kiakhta, was signed in 1727 which remained in force and governed Sino-Russian relations until 
inued: 1858. By this treaty, trading caravans might come to Peking only once in three years, but many 
— restrictions were imposed on this form of trade. Gradually the Russian Court came to the , 
action, conclusion that it was more profitable to give up direct trade with Peking and to carry on all _ 
: trade at Kiakhta on the frontier between China and Russia and in 1762 the Manchu Court oi 
in the finally closed the Peking market. See M. N. Pavlovsky, Chinese-Russian Relations, pp. 22-23, 5 
and Ch’éng T’ien-fang, A History of Sino-Russian Relations, pp. 28-30. For an earlier and a 
mpire, more detailed work see G. Cahen, Histoire des Relations de la Russie avec la Chine, 1689-1730. : 
48 Lit. ‘several tens of years’, a 
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your Country’s (merchants) wish to reside on an island near Chusan is in 
order to sell their goods. Now, since there are no ‘foreign’ hongs at Chusan 
nor are there any interpreters, your Country’s ships no longer anchor off 
there.'*® Therefore this island which you want would be useless to you. . . .” 


(ibid. p. 17a, line 4) 


. . . Now the various requests made by your Envoy not only affect 
the legal system of the Celestial Empire but even from your own point of 
view would be useless and impractical 23 #4 fd HE TT. Now we 
again clearly instruct you, O King, looking upward, to understand our 
intentions #) fF. and to comply with them for ever, so that we both may 
enjoy the blessings of peace #£#. (ibid. p. 20a, line 4) 


The penultimate document in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien is a Court 
Letter from A-kuei and Ho-shén to the Governors-General and Governors 
of Chihli, Shantung, Kiangnan, Kiangsi, and Kwangtung dated the 30th 
day of the eighth month (October 4) giving final instructions for the journey 
of the English Envoy and his suite and their return home. The Governors- 
General and Governors are again warned that since their requests have not 
been granted the English are likely to be disgruntled, and that therefore the 
troops must be on the watch. and everyone prepared in case of trouble. A 
Mongol who was a member of the Council of State, Sung-yiin ##5 was 
appointed to escort Macartney as far as Hangchow,!® and in this document 
he is advised that if he has the slightest need of armed strength to suppress 
the English he should immediately call on the help of troops under the 
command of the local officials. Meanwhile Macartney himself was feeling 
considerable disappointment at the failure of his mission as he shows in his 
Journal under an entry for October 4th, ‘ . . . Nevertheless, having been 
selected for this Commission to China, the first of its kind from Great Britain, 
of which considerable expectations of success had been formed by many, and 
by none more than by myself, I cannot help feeling the disappointment most 
severely. I cannot lose sight of my first prospects without infinite 
regret. . . .’15! Had he known of the contents of the above Court Letter 
instructing Sung-yiin to use force if necessary this would have added insult 
to injury, especially since Macartney had been at pains to ensure the good 
behaviour of his entourage. 


‘ 


49“No longer’, because English ships had tried to trade there spasmodically from about 
1700-1713. 

1 Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 1X, p. 75a, lines 9-10. For Sung-yiin see Hummel, Eminent Chinese, 
p. 691. At this time he was forty-one years old, and had had some experience of dealing with 
the Russians on the frontier, having concluded a new agreement with the Russians at Kiakhta 
in 1792. 


151 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, pp. 334-335. 
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At this point the Macartney documents in the Chang-ku ts’ung-pien 
come to an end, and in fact this point also marks the end of official Chinese 
interest in the embassy. Macartney had agreed to set out on October 7th, 
‘ |. . and to prevent any likelihood of our being surprised by bad weather, 
the Emperor had fixed the 7th instant for the beginning of our journey, and 
given orders that every honour and distinction should be paid on the road.’!** 
All arrangements had been made for escorting him to Canton and seeing him 
safe aboard an English ship. From the Chinese point of view the embassy 
had gone off quite well. The barbarian Envoy had presented tribute to the 
Emperor and a new and hitherto unrecorded country had been added to the 
list of China’s vassals. In spite of the requests contained in the state message 
from the barbarian King, and made verbally by his Envoy, nothing had been 
granted. The traditional system of trade between the Middle Kingdom and 
barbarian merchants was to continue at Canton without alteration under the 
jurisdiction of the local officials. It is true that the English barbarians were a 
little ‘uppish’ and went so far in disregarding custom as to sail direct to 
Tientsin in their own ships. Also the Envoy had steadfastly refused to perform 
the kowtow in spite of repeated exhortations to do so. However, this barbarian 
country of the red-haired English had sent some quite valuable presents on a 
reasonably lavish scale, and the next barbarian embassy to arrive could be kept 
more strictly to the regulations for tribute embassies.!** The Grand Councillors, 
therefore, could sit back and congratulate themselves that the English embassy 
had gone off reasonably smoothly and that nothing of importance had been 
promised them. 

Thus, on October 7th, 1793, Macartney and his suite set out from Peking 
on the first stage of their journey to Hangchow by water, which they reached 
on November 9th. Here Sung-yiin said goodbye, and the Governor-General 
designate of the two Kwangs, Ch’ang-lin, who was to accompany Macartney 
to Canton, greeted him. Macartney soon liked Ch’ang-lin, as witness the 
entry for November 12th in his Journal. “he Viceroy made us another visit, 
and improves upon us every time we see him.’ He soon found an opportunity 
of discussing with him the trade between England and China at Canton, and 
this promised to be a more favourable approach, direct to the Governor- 
General responsible for the two Kwangs, than the more formal approach of 


152 Robbins, ibid., p. 337. 


153 The next foreign embassy was that of the Dutch in the following year. They were hurried 
overland from Canton to Peking, their Envoys, Titsingh and van Braam were required to 
kowtow on every possible occasion, until the account of their embassy reads like the scenario 
for a comic film. Even their presents were despised. ‘With regard to additional presents we 
would observe that the tribute-articles this time presented by that country are ordinary and few 
in number and far inferior in value to what was presented by England, when it for the first time 
came to Court and presented tribute. . . .’ Translated by Duyvendak from ‘Supplementary 
Documents on the Last Dutch Embassy’, p. 338. 
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King to Emperor. At the end of a discussion on November 20th Macartney 
handed him a note set out under eleven articles, containing the points which 
Macartney wished to get put right at Canton. These were extremely 
practical points concerning the proper duties which were to be paid, regulations 
governing the conduct of foreigners in Canton, and the request ‘that the 
English merchants be at liberty to trade with any China merchant without 
being confined to any particular set which are called the Cohong or Hong 
merchants’. Another request of interest reads: “That it be allowed to a Chinese 
to instruct the English merchants, in the Chinese Language, a knowledge of 
which may enable them to conform more exactly to the Laws and Customs of 
China’. The final request was rather amusing: “That the English be not 
confounded with other persons who trade to Canton and speak the same 
Language, but (are) a different nation, and inhabit a very different part of 
the world called America.’ }>5 Ch’ang-lin immediately memorialized the throne 
concerning this document and an edict was issued on December Ist, a copy 
of which reached Ch’ang-lin on December 9th.1°6 

The party arrived at Canton on December 19th, and while there Macartney 
gained a more detailed knowledge of the grievances of the English merchants, 
and since he had so far failed to obtain satisfaction for any of his detailed 
requests, he now drew up a full statement of what their grievances were and 


154 Printed in Morse, Chronicles, I1, pp. 252-253, and in an abbreviated form in Pritchards 
Crucial Years, p. 357. 


158 The first American ship arrived at Canton to trade in 1784, and the American merchant, 
soon complained to the French Consul there in a letter of November 30th, 1784 that they had 
been reported to the Hoppo as being English, and requested the Consul to tell the Chinese ‘that 
we are the subjects of a free, independent, and sovereign power’. See Josiah Quincy, The 
Journals of Major Samuel Shaw, the First American Consul in Canton, with a life of the Author. 
Shaw was appointed Consul in Canton in 1790. Since the ending of the American War of 
Independence by the Peace of Paris in 1783, the English-speaking peoples seem to have lost no 
time in impressing on foreigners that the former Colonists were now under entirely different 
management. Thus Macartney at the end of his first Report to the East India Company, written 
from Canton in December 1793 adds a PS. ‘I have taken care to put the Viceroy sufficiently 
upon his guard against confounding with British Subjects those of the United States of America, 
whom the People of Canton have already learned to distinguish under the name of Yankees. I have 
supplied the Viceroy with the appropriate flags of the respective Nations.’ Printed in Pritchard, 
‘The Instructions of the East India Company to Lord Macartney on his Embassy to China and 
his Reports to the Company, 1792-4’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1938, pp. 395-6. 

Tt is printed in the Kao-tsung Shun Huang-ti shéng-hsiin Vol. 276, pp. 
33-34. The Emperor did not grant any specific requests and merely said that a further tribute 
embassy would be allowed, but that it should go to Canton first in accordance with precedent. 
Macartney notes in his Journal: ‘As it was explained to me it seems conceived in very friendly 
terms, saying that if the King should send a Minister again to China he would be well received. 
But in such case it is desired that he should come to Canton, which implies a sort of disapprobation 
of our having gone up the Gulf of Pe-che-li. Nevertheless, I would not, for any consideration, 
that we had not, as by these means we are masters now of the geography of the north-east coasts 
of China, and have acquired a knowledge of the Yellow Sea, which was never before navigated by 
European ships’. Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 368. For a partial translation of the edict 
see Pritchard, Crucial Years, p. 358. 
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the reforms which they desired in the Canton trade, which he delivered to the 
Governor-General on January Ist, 1794. This document gives a full picture 
of the difficulties and vexations under which the merchants laboured at 
Canton, and as such is important.!*’ As a result Ch’ang-lin issued an edict the 
following day threatening punishment to anyone who defrauded the English. 
Another edict was issued by the Governor-General prohibiting extortion from 
the Europeans. As Professor Pritchard remarks, ‘these edicts represented the 
high water mark of Macartney’s achievements.’!** It was certainly the only 
immediate and practical result of his embassy, but it was destined to be a very 
short-lived triumph, since Ch’ang-lin was transferred as Governor-General of 
Fukien and Chekiang in August 1795. Thus he was only in Canton for about 
one and a half years. He was succeeded by Chu Kuei & # who was not bound 
by any promises towards the English. This was the weakness of Macartney’s 
personal approach since it depended entirely on a temporary official in charge 
of affairs at Canton. But only the Emperor and his advisors at Peking could 
make any permanent improvement in the trading conditions of the English 
merchants, and the Emperor had steadfastly refused to make any concessions. 
Macartney remained in Canton until January 10th, 1794 and then sailed 
down the West River to Macao where he remained until March 8th when he 
embarked on H.M.S. Lion which was to act as convoy to the homeward 
bound fleet of merchant ships. While at Canton Macartney had written a long 
report to the East India Company, dated December 23rd, in which he gave 
some account of his negotiations at Court and discussed the kind of goods 
which the Chinese might wish to buy from England if a demand could be 
created. But this letter is more important for revealing Macartney’s own 
impressions of the Chinese Empire and Government, and he makes some 
pertinent observations. For instance: ‘I do not find that there is in fact any 
fundamental regulation of the Empire prohibitory of foreign Commerce with 
their northern Ports. Such a reason is put forward only to conceal the real 
motives, which they do not chuse avowing, and which is their apprehension 
lest too great a communication with Strangers should interfere with that 
profound tranquillity and that awful submission among all Classes of Men the 
maintenance of which is in truth the ever-present and only inalterable maxim 
of this Government’.15® On September 4th, 1794 he arrived back in England, 
while in the same month Titsingh arrived in Canton to lead the Dutch 
Embassy to Peking. 


157 It is summarized in Morse, Chronicles, I1, pp. 253-254, and in Pritchard, Crucial Years, 
p. 362. 

158 Pritchard, ibid., p. 363. 

139 The whole of this long letter is printed in Pritchard, ‘The Instructions of the East India 
Company to Lord Macartney’, pp. 378-396. The extract given here is from p. 387. 
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What, finally, was the upshot of this first and costly Embassy to the 
Court of Peking?!®° In general the Macartney mission must be reckoned a 
failure. As early as 1796 the Select Committee of the East India Company at 
Canton finding that Macartney’s requests had produced no lasting effect, 
drew up a fresh list which they presented to the Governor of Kwangtung, and 
which were all refused.16' Meanwhile Macartney and Staunton had hoped to 
build up permanent communications between the Courts of London and 
Peking and had hoped that Sir George Staunton might be able to return to 
China as Minister and Chief of the British Supercargoes at Canton. But 
Staunton was taken ill and the project had to be shelved. Instead some letters 
and presents were sent out by an East Indiaman which arrived in Canton at 
the end of 1795. These were: 

A letter from King George III to the Emperor Ch’ien-lung. 

A letter from Henry Dundas, Home Secretary in Pitt’s Government to 

Ch’ang-lin, Governor-General of the two Kwangs. 
A letter from Lord Macartney and one from Sir George Staunton to 
Ch’ang-lin. 

A letter from the Chairman of the East India Company to the Hoppo 

at Canton. 


Together with these letters were sent ten cases of presents from the King 
to the Emperor, as well as presents for the other officials. The pantomime 
which occurred when the Select Committee in Canton wished to present 
these letters and gifts is amusingly described in the records of the East India 
Company. As Morse explains, this business put the Governor of Kwangtung 
in a difficult position but ‘ . . . he gave way on points of ceremonial as little 
as possible and did not allow the traders to forget how much inferior they 
were to Chinese officials.’'®* In fact one of the results of the Macartney 
Embassy was to cause the local officials in Canton to assert their superiority 
all the more. 

The fashion of giving extravagant admiration to an idealized picture of 
Chinese government and society which had begun in Europe during the time 
of the Emperor K’ang-hsi (1663-1722) had reached its climax by the middle of 
Ch’ien-lung’s reign with the publication of Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meeurs 
in 1756, and Quesnay’s Le despotisme de la chine in 1767.'** But since that 


16° The approximate cost of the Embassy to the East India Company has been estimated by 
Pritchard as £78,522. For a detailed expense account see Pritchard, zbid., pp. 507-509. 

16! Pritchard, Crucial Years, p. 370. For a well-balanced summary of the aims of the Embassy 
both primary and secondary, and of its achievements, if any, see ibid., pp. 365-374. 

162 Morse, Chronicles, 11, pp. 273-276. 

‘68 For further information on the influence of China on the eighteenth century ‘enlighten- 


ment’ see A. Reichwein, China and Europe, pp. 75-98; G. F. Hudson, Europe and China, pp. 
312-329; W. W. Appleton, A Cycle of Cathay, pp. 140-156. 
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time a cooler appraisal of contemporary Chinese methods of government had 
prevailed, especially in England. This more critical attitude was well expressed 
by Macartney himself in his Journal under an entry dated January 2nd-7th, 
1794 when he speculated about the future of China after visiting the city of 
Canton.!®4 ‘ . . . The Empire of China is an old, crazy, first-rate Man of 
War, which a fortunate succession of able and vigilant officers have contrived 
to keep afloat for these hundred and fifty years past, and to over-awe their 
neighbours merely by her bulk and appearance. But whenever an insufficient 
man happens to have the command on deck, adieu to the discipline and safety 
of the ship. She may, perhaps, not sink outright; she may drift some time as 
a wreck, and will then be dashed to pieces on the shore; but she can never be 
rebuilt on the old bottom. . . .’ The fagade had been penetrated and the 
pretensions of the Chinese Empire observed by a trained diplomat who had 
been enabled by his previous experience to draw comparisons between China 
and other countries of the world, for among his other previous posts Macartney 
had been Ambassador to the Court of Catherine the Great of Russia from 
1764 until 1766. 

The abortive embassy undertaken by Lord Amherst in 1816 and the 
contemptuous treatment accorded to Lord Napier when he was sent to Canton 
in 1834 as the representative of the British Government just after the East 
India Company had lost its trade monopoly in China only serve to confirm 
the impression that the Macartney embassy had no success in piercing the 
armour of cultural superiority as typified by the tribute system of the Chinese 
Empire. In spite of the evidence from the Macartney mission that no conces- 
sions were likely to be granted, the Government in England kept trying to 
negotiate with Imperial China for the improvement of trading conditions. But 
as we have seen from the Chinese documents examined in this article, the 
Emperor and his ministers regarded the Macartney embassy as just one more 
tribute mission from a barbarian state which must be fitted into the traditional 
tribute system without any modifications being made. Yet in fact the Macartney 
embassy was the writing on the wall, a warning that Chinese exclusiveness 
could not be maintained for ever. This embassy provided a head-on collision 
between Western ideas of trade and diplomacy as conducted between sovereign 
and equal states and the Chinese concept of a world-state of which China 
was the centre and in which all other states were inferior. For the next forty- 
five years Britain kept trying to break down this outmoded and unrealistic 
Chinese conception, and to get trade and diplomacy established according to 
Western practices. The Chinese, with equal obstinacy, maintained their 
traditional view so monumentally preserved in the edict from the Emperor 


164 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 386. 
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Ch’ien-lung to King George III, and translated earlier in this article.1%® 
Writing about this edict Bertrand Russell has observed acutely: ‘No one 
understands China until this document has ceased to seem absurd’.1®* Equally 
no one can understand the First Anglo-Chinese War of 1839-42 (miscalled 
the Opium War) until he realizes just how absurd this edict appeared to 
Englishmen at that time. Nothing could have been more galling to the pride 
of people who were beginning to regard themselves as one of the foremost 
nations in the world than to have their diplomatic overtures contemptuously 
brushed aside by other people who happened to consider themselves, without 
exception, as the only civilized race on earth. The superb snub contained in 
the Imperial edict was not lightly forgotten by Englishmen of that time. 

‘ ... Therefore, O King, as regards your request to send someone to 
remain at the capital, while it is not in harmony with the regulations of the 
Celestial Empire we also feel very much that it is of no advantage to your 
Country. Hence we have issued these detailed instructions and have com- 
manded your tribute Envoys to return safely home. You, O King, should 
simply act in conformity with our wishes by strengthening your loyalty and 
swearing perpetual obedience so as to ensure that your Country may share the 
blessings of peace... .’ 

These were provocative words and it is not surprising that war broke out 
in 1839, it is only surprising that it was delayed for so long. Having failed 
repeatedly to gain redress for grievances concerning trade and relations with 
the Chinese Empire the English government finally resorted to arms in 1839, 
and China was eventually forced, by the Treaty of Nanking in 1842, to grant 
most of the requests made diplomatically by the Macartney embassy in 1793. 
Opium was not the cause of the war. The causes went far deeper, and stretched 
back at least to the time of the Macartney embassy; opium was merely the 
immediate spark which set these smouldering embers alight.1®? Whether any 
nation has the right to force another to trade is an open question. This was 
realized by Macartney himself in a note found among his papers concerning 
the Embassy.!® 

‘I presume that every nation has a right to regulate its trade, and make 
such laws for that purpose as appear best to it, however hard they may seem 
to press upon foreigners. The country is to take care of itself, and what it 
considers as its own interest, in the first place; if strangers are dissatisfied, 


165 On pp. 134-137. 
166 The Problem of China (1922) pp. 49-51. 


167 | have developed this argument in more detail in my review of Dr Waley’s The Opium War 
through Chinese Eyes, to be included in Vol. V of this Journal. 


168 Robbins, Our First Ambassador, p. 356. 
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they need not trade with it. This argument may, like almost every good one, 
be pushed too far.’ 

The British Government in 1839 evidently considered that this argument 
had been pushed too far for too long, and thus went to war. But it took more 
fighting (the Anglo-French action of 1858-1860) before the Chinese Empire 
finally admitted the diplomatic representatives of foreign powers to reside at 
Peking. Certainly, as the Chinese documents examined here show, Ch’ien- 
lung and his officials seemed quite unaware that the position of Chinese 
supremacy in the world was being challenged, and that the balance of power 
among the countries of the world was changing. Even if they had realized that 
a change was taking place, they could not, in view of their attitude of superior- 
ity expressed in these edicts, make any change without loss of face. As events 
were to prove, the facade of moral superiority was maintained until the end. 
Meanwhile the Macartney embassy cannot be summed up better than in the 
epigram printed in 1834 in a book about China by Peter Auber, Secretary to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. ‘It has justly been observed 
that the Ambassador was received with the utmost politeness, treated with 
utmost hospitality, watched with the utmost vigilance, and dismissed with 
the utmost civility.’ 


169 China, an Outline of its Government, Law and Policy ; and of the British and Foreign Embassies 
to and the Intercourse with that Empire, p. 200. 
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APPENDIX 


List OF PRINCIPAL OFFICIALS MENTIONED IN THE CHINESE DOCUMENTS TRANSLATED 


Transliteration in 
Wade-Giles System | 
fal} -kuei 
Ch’ang-lin 
Fe Chéng-jui 
&  Chi-ch’ing 
Ch’i-féng-é 
Chin Chien 
Fu-k’ang-an 
-ling-a 
Kuo Shih-hsiin 
Liang K’én-t’ang 
{& Shéng-chu 
= & Shu-lin 
OSu-léng-é 
| 
Sung-yiin 


Position held at time of 
Macartney Embassy, 1793 


Biographical Reference 


Senior Grand Councillor 
Governor of Chekiang and from 
September 1793 Governor- 
General of the two Kwangs 


Salt Administrator of Changlu 
in Chihli Province 


Governor of Shantung and later 
of Chekiang 


Governor of Kiangsi 
President of Board of Works 
Governor-General of the two 


Kwangs and Commander-in- 
chief in Tibet 

Grand Councillor and Emperor’s 
chief or favourite Minister 

A Vice-President of the Board 
of Works 

Governor of Kwangtung and 
Acting Governor-General of 
the two Kwangs 


Governor-General of Chihli 


Superintendent of Canton 
Customs (Hoppo) till August 
1793 


Governor-General of Kiangsi 
and Kiangsu 


Superintendent of Canton 
Customs (Hoppo) from 
September 1793 


Member of the Grand Council 


Hummel pp. 6-8 
Ch’ing-shih kao,* 
Ch. 349, biograph. 


130, pp. 3a—4b. 

Kuo-ch’ ao ch’i-hsien lei- 
chéng,t chiian 
pp. 37a-4la 


Hummel, pp. 584-5 


KCCH, ch. 188, p. 25a 
Hummel, pp. 159-160 
Hummel, pp. 253-55 


Hummel, pp. 288-90 


KCCH, ch. 91, 
31a-36b 

CSK, ch. 338, biograph. 
119, pp. 12a—-13a 


PP- 


Ch’ing-shih lieh-chuan, 
ch. 27, pp. 33b-35b 


KCCH, ch. 301, p. 40a 


CSK,ch.349, biograph. 
130, pp. la-2b 


KCCH, ch. 100, pp. 
la—5a 


Hummel, pp. 691-92 


Note. The Emperor Ch’ien-lung may be found in Hummel under his personal name 
(Hung-li) or in the Ch’ing-shih kao under his temple name (Kao-tsung), Ch’ien-lung being, 


in fact, his reign title, viz.: 


Hung-li 
@©Kao-tsung 


* Abbreviated to CSK hereafter. 


Emperor (1736-1796) 


Hummel, pp. 369-73 


CSK, in the pén-chi 


+t Abbreviated to KCCH hereafter. 
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THE CHANG T’IEN SHIH AND TAOISM 
IN CHINA 


HOLMES WELCH 


Introduction 


THE Celestial Masters of the Chang family—often referred to as the ‘Popes’ 
of 'Taoism—claim authority over the Chéng-i sect and hereditary succession 
going back to the second century A.D. They have been discussed by many 
Western writers,! though seldom on the basis of personal contact. In the 
accounts of those who have, in fact, met and talked with one of the Celestial 


Masters, there is little either to confirm or disprove the information already 
available at second hand.’ 


During a trip to Taiwan in April 1958 I had two long interviews with 
the 63rd Chang ‘T’ien Shih. He answered many questions. Other questions, 
that there was no time to ask, have since then been answered by letter.* 
During the same trip I was able to collect some material on the new Taoist 
organizations in ‘Taiwan, and on Taoist priests and laymen. This I have 
added to the material furnished by the Chang T’ien Shih, trusting that 
readers will see in it no pretensions to exhaustiveness. 

The T’ien Shih received me in the temple where he now resides, the 
Chiieh-hsiu Kung # {€% on Chungking Road, Taipei. I was met at the 


1 See, for example, J. H. Gray, China, A History of Laws, Manners, and Customs of the 
People, 1878, Vol. I, p. 102; R. K. Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism, 1879, p. 286; Joseph 
Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, pp. 387-397; Camille Imbault-Huart, ‘La Legende du premier 
pape des Taoistes et l’histoire de la famille pontifical de Tchang’, Journal Asiatique, 1884, II, 
pp. 389-461; Henri Maspero, Le Taoisme, 1950, p. 179 ff.; W. T. Chan, Religious Trends in 
Modern China, 1953, p. 151 ff.; Holmes Welch, The Parting of the Way, 1957, p. 148 ff. 

? The only such accounts I know of are: 


(1) V. C. Hart, ‘The Heavenly Teachers’, Chinese Recorder, 1879, X, pp. 445-453. Hart 
visited Lung-hu Shan and met the 61st T’ien Shih on an unspecified date. 

(2) E.H. Parker, John Chinamen and Others, 1901, p. 69. Parker met the 61st T’ien Shih 
in Canton in 1880. 

(3) Carl F. Kupfer, Sacred Places of China, 1911, pp. 92-106. Kupfer, a Methodist 
missionary, visited Lung-hu Shan and met the 62nd T’ien Shih in February, 1910. 
His book contains the only photograph I have seen of the mountain and the T’ien 
Shih’s palaces. 


(4) V.R. Burckhart, Chinese Creeds and Customs, Vol. 1, p. 134. Col. Burckhart met the 
63rd T’ien Shih in Hong Kong in 1949, 


I am much indebted to Dr Giuliano Bertuccioli for bringing the first three of these accounts 
to my attention. It is interesting that all four give a much more favourable picture of the Celestial 
Masters than the writings of those who never met them. 


3 As well as through the kindness of Mrs Pan Kung Tephen j $€7825 who presented questions 
on my behalf during a trip to Taiwan in November 1958. 
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temple gate by Mr Chao Chia-cho,* the chairman of the Taiwan Province 
Taoist Association, who escorted me down a paved walk, then around the 
central hall of worship, and through a courtyard. The place was clean and 
well kept up. At the back we entered the door of a small conference room. 
There was the Chang T’ien Shih, stooped and frail, but smiling most warmly. 
We shook hands and I was surprised by his firm grip. 

He was wearing a dark blue cotton gown. His height, I would say, was 
five feet seven and his head was shaven. Though his mild face showed all of 
his sixty-five years, the eyes were alert and clear. He sat across the table from 
us, spryly smoking an occasional cigarette and sipping tea from an austerity 
glass mug, while Mr Chao did most of the talking. Occasionally, however, 
there would come questions that he decided to handle himself. He would 
begin to speak rapidly, with authority, and with complete command of the 
facts. The timbre of his voice was young. He was quick to see the humour 
in things. After a time I realized that he was following every detail of the 
conversation, though he preferred to let Mr Chao take the burden of it. This 
was, I think, partly because he was a naturally reticent person and partly 
because he may have been impatient with the triviality of questions I asked 
about his own career—the names, dates, and places—which he seemed to 
regard as one of the less important things we could talk about. I also had the 
feeling that, after a life of many vicissitudes, he was easily tired. Hence I was 
all the more touched when at the end of my stay he and Mr Chao appeared 
at the airport to see me off. I left with the feeling that I had been done a 
great courtesy by an urbane old gentleman, who continued to feel the respon- 
sibilities into which he had been born. 


Biographical Notes on the 63rd Celestial Master 

The 63rd Hereditary Chang T’ien Shih, Chang En-p’u iid RA + = fe K 
fifi styled Ho-ch’in and Jui-ling was born in the family 
residence near Lung-hu Shan on October 3, 1894. His father, Chang 
Yiian-hsii 3t styled Hsiao-ch’u #) (1862-1924) was the 62nd ‘T’ien 


4 Chao Chia-cho #§%##, born on February 29th, 1904 is a native of T’ao-yiian Pk, Hunan. 
He graduated from China National University and the War College, and at one time he was a 
Lieutenant-General in the Chinese army. He is now a member of the Legislative Yiian. He has 
written books on social and political science, e.g. Principles of Political Strategy RARE, 
published in Taiwan, 1957. He was acquainted with the Chang T’ien Shih on the Mainland, 
but it was not until 1952 that he joined the provincial Taoist Association and began to have a 
closer relationship with him. He was first elected chairman of the Taoist Association in December 
1957. 

> His and 4 respectively. His religious name 34% might be translated as Imperial 
Minister of Supreme Purity and Grand Mysteries and of the Palace of the Nine Heavens, 
Overseer of Heaven and Hell, Omnipotent Master of the Law Lif 
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Shih.* His mother’s maiden name (1874-1934) was Wan #§. There were six 
brothers in the family, from among whom at an early age he was selected 
to succeed his father. The choice usually fell on the eldest son considered 
fit for the duties of the office, and Chang En-p’u was the eldest of the six. 
He states that there is no truth in the story told by J. H. Gray? that the suc- 
cessor was chosen by writing candidates’ names on lead seals, one of which 
rose to the surface of a jar of water. 

Chang En-p’u was given a traditional education by tutors at home, in 
which particular emphasis was placed on the Five Classics and the Four 
Books. He believes that mastery of the Confucian Canon was necessary for 
the understanding of other ancient literature. Along with these studies he 
also began to prepare for his future duties. This meant that he learned the 
Tao-té Ching and the Chuang Tzi; the ritual performed by the T’ien Shih, 
i.e. the k’é-i #}#, or instructions for the conduct of ceremonies, including 
liturgy ; and the interpretation of sacred texts. His study of the Tao-té Ching 
included all the important commentaries. He does not consider that one is 
superior to another, but rather that each has its special use. The Wang Pi 
commentary explains the philosophical content of the book. The commentaries 
attributed to Chang Lu, Ho-shang Kung, and others explain its religious 
content. When the Tao-té Ching is used in connection with rites or talismans, 
it is on the basis of the religious commentaries. 

Chang En-p’u began his formal training for future office in 1916, when 
he was twenty-two. At that time he assumed the title of ‘Ying-hsi’ ifé #, 
which is a Taoist term equivalent to ‘Ch’u-chiin’ # #, or Heir Apparent, in 
the Chinese imperial family. 

In 1912 he left home to attend the Kiangsi Province School of Law and 
Administration 44 PY in Nanchang, where he studied law. 
He graduated in 1924, the year his father died. Despite his legal education 
he was never to participate in politics or to hold public office. 

On his father’s death he became the 63rd T’ien Shih, an office which he, 
like his predecessors, holds for life. Thereby he took control of the properties 


6 The genealogy of the sixty-one earlier generations was left behind in Canton when he fled 
the Mainland. He said, however, that some genealogical information can be found in the Tao- 
tsang. He remembered the names of his grandfather (Chang Jén-chéng #&{—f, styled Ch’ing- 
ai [yai] #Ht) and great grandfather (Chang Yang-ch’iian 38258), but not their dates. All of 
the last four generations were born in the residence near Lung-hu Shan. Hart and Parker 
(op.cit.) give the name of his grandfather, the 61st T’ien Shih, as Chang Jan Chen and Chang 
Jén-chéng respectively. 

? Gray, op.cit. Gray did not vouch for the story, but merely said that ‘the Chinese were 
credulous enough to believe’ it. So were Douglas, Maspero, and myself. Cf. W. F. Mayers 
Chinese Reader's Manual, 1874, which has it that the soul of each T’ien Shih transmigrates to 
the body of the next. 
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at Lung-hu Shan, namely the six main temples,’ the T’ien-shih Fu & fi Ff, 
and the 1,500 mow of farmland that supported them. 

Lung-hu Shan is not a mountain but two hills of curious profile situated 
in a rolling part of Kiangsi near the town of Shang-ch’ing _t j#® which in 
turn is twenty-seven kilometres southwest of Kweiki (Kuei-ch’i #4). One 
of the two hills is thought to have the profile of a tiger and the other, with 
more reason perhaps, to be shaped like a dragon. Photographs” show it as a 
long ridge topped by a series of hummocks that do indeed look like the 
undulations of a dragon’s back, leading up to a longer final hummock that 
could be its head. The sides of the ridge are sheer cliffs and a temple called 
the Chéng-i Kuan 3 —%% which commemorates Chang Ling’s preparation 
of the elixir of immortality there eighteen centuries ago, rises from the woods 
on the lower slopes. The height of the summit above the valley appears to be 
not more than a thousand feet. 

This valley lies just north of the swift-flowing Shang-ch’ing River. Four 
miles downstream to the east is the town of Shang-ch’ing, where the T’ien 
Shih had his palatial residence. A mile or so beyond it a second valley, 
shaped like an amphitheatre, opens off to the north of the river. Here were 
the principal temples and the T’ien-shih Fu, which was the ‘Court’ or 
‘Treasury’ of the Celestial Masters.1! Inside the T’ien-shih Fu was the 
principal altar #§ 3:4¢ 4% where Fasts, rites of celebration, and all kinds of 
religious ‘work’ were performed. 


8 These six were: 


(1) Palace of the Three Pure Ones =j{# = (4) Palace of Tou Lao HE 
(2) Palace of the Jade Emperor 3 (5) Palace of Tung Yiieh RRE 
(3) Palace of Lei Tsu laR (6) Palace of T’ai-shang Ch’ing AL#E 


The identity of the Three Pure Ones varies: some say they are T’ai-shang Lao Chiin K L2B, 
Yiian-shih T’ien-tsun and Ling-pao T’ien-tsun Others substitute a Taoist 
Maitreya for T’ai-shang Lao Chiin, and, in place of Ling-pao T’ien-tsun, they include the Jade 
Emperor. The Jade Emperor has been the supreme Taoist divinity since the Sung dynasty. He 
heads the celestial government of the world. Lei Tsu is the God of Thunder who, as a member 
of his government, controls the distribution of clouds and rain and hence is the patron of 
seedsmen and innkeepers. Jou Lao, or Lady of the North Star, is another epithet of T’ien Hou 
KA, the Taoist equivalent of Kuan-yin. She holds aloft the sun and moon, protects from war, 
and dispenses compassionate assistance to mankind. Tung Yiieh is Mt T’ai Shan, in Shantung, 
the god of which has broad powers over life and death. Shang-ch’ing is the name of the heaven 
where Ling-pao T’ien-tsun resides, together with the chén-jén 1% A, or Taoist saints. 

® The town is sometimes known as Shang-ch’ing Chén #& and sometimes as Shang-ch’ing 
Kung #, which is also the name of one of the principal temples (see note 8). According to the 
T’ien Shih the town was named Shang-ch’ing Kuan #% when the twenty-sixth Celestial 
Master was enfeoffed there in 1016, but since the end of the Yiian dynasty has been called 
Shang-ch’ing Kung. Broadly speaking, Lung-hu Shan is the name of a whole range extending 
from northwestern Fukien to central Kiangsi. 


10 See Kupfer, op.cit. 
11 See Hart and Kupfer, op.cit. 
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To maintain this extensive establishment and discharge the duties of his 
office, Chang En-p’u inherited a large staff, though it was scarcely the ‘great 
horde’ of retainers pictured in some Western accounts. There were eighty 
in all, including ten household servants; three private secretaries; a steward 
and assistant steward (in charge of disbursements); a bailiff and assistant 
bailiff (in charge of collecting rents); ten administrative officers who handled 
correspondence, dealings with priests, maintenance and repairs, and all other 
business ; and numerous temple attendants, gardeners, carpenters, and coolies. 
Today, in contrast to this, the T’ien Shih has a staff of one—a private 
secretary. 

In the beginning!* the Lung-hu Shan properties contained over 3,000 
mow of farmland. Gradual encroachments by peasants had reduced the total 
to 1,500 by 1924. All this land was rented out. Land rents, together with 
offerings for incense, were the only sources of income. The T’ien Shih denies 
that diplomas or charms used to be sold, as many Western scholars and 
missionaries assert. (On the other hand I do not believe there was anything 
to prevent the recipient of a diploma or charm from expressing his gratitude 
by offering a larger sum than usual for incense.) One important financial 
advantage enjoyed by the ‘T’ien Shih was exemption from taxes. No part of 
his rents, either under the Ch’ing dynasty or under the Republic, had to be 
handed over to the government. 

Chang En-p’u inherited the family establishment intact. He denies Doré’s 
statement!* that the 'T’ai-p’ing rebellion ‘destroyed the Taoist temples of 
Lung-hu Shan and put an end to the regular succession of the heads of 
Taoism’. The T’ai-p’ings, who were anti-Taoists, did enter the premises, 
but their looting was not serious. None of the bronzes ## 4] or ancient treasures 
was harmed. They burned one temple, the Palace of the Three Pure Ones, 
which was subsequently rebuilt. The only losses were the images that had 
been inside it. 

Doré goes on to say that after 1911 the ‘great properties’ at Lung-hu 
Shan were confiscated by the Republican government, the T’ien Shih driven 
out, and the temples pillaged. This is again denied. The government took 
protective custody of the properties, including the T’ien Shih Fu, to prevent 
looting during a period of disorder. After six months, this protective custody 
ended and the Chang family resumed full control. In speaking of the episode 
Chang En-p’u emphasized that no element of confiscation was involved. 
Similarly Maspero’s statement, that ‘his palace burned down in 1912’ is 


12 No more precise date is available. The T’ien Shih interprets this to mean the Han dynasty. 
It is more likely to mean the Sung. 


13 Henri Doré, Recherches sur les Superstitions en Chine, Vol. XVIII, p. 128. 
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misleading, since only a small building of one temple at Shang-ch’ing was 
involved in the fire, and the losses were inconsequential. No magic drum was 
burned as Maspero asserts. In fact, though there was a drum that had been 
handed down for many generations, it was not magical # or precious #{ and 
it was still at Lung-hu Shan when the T’ien Shih left in 1949. Maspero is 
also mistaken in saying that the T’ien Shih lived at the foot of 'T’ien-mu 
Shan % A lj.!4 Although Chang Ling, the first T’ien Shih, was born there, 
only one of his descendants ever lived at 'T’ien-mu Shan and that was ‘about 
twenty generations ago’. Legge!® and Imbault-Huart, on the other hand, 
were correct in reporting that there were many demons locked up in jars in 
one of the Lung-hu Shan palaces. Materially the jars were empty, but inside 
there were invisible spirits that had been exorcised by former Celestial 
Masters. Both the T’ien Shih and Mr Chao smiled when I asked them about 
these jars, not in embarrassment, I felt, but in the kind of urbane amusement 
that an Englishman might show when displaying the ancestral bed in which 
Queen Elizabeth is said to have slept. 

Chang En-p’u married for the first time on September 22, 1911, when he 
was sixteen. His wife was a Miss Ting J. By her he had a son, who did not 
survive infancy, and a daughter. When he was twenty-two his wife died and 
he waited two years, until 1919, before marrying again. ‘This time it was to 
a cousin of his first wife, also a Miss Ting. Evidently the marriage was an 
old-fashioned one, for she was only ten years old. Six years later, on December 
15, 1925, she bore him a son, Chang Yung-hsien if 5 #. Another son, Chang 
Yung-k’ang ig x HE was born on May 4, 1928. ‘They also had two daughters. 
In the meantime their peaceful life at Lung-hu Shan had suffered an ominous 
interruption. 

On April 2, 1927, three years after he succeeded to office, the T’ien Shih 
happened to be in Nanchang on business. A group of Communist insurgents, 
led by Fang Chih-min 7 # i and calling themselves the ‘Peasants’ Self- 
Defence Corps’, captured the city. They took him prisoner, along with Ch’éng 
T’ien-fang ¥% ® hk, later Minister of Education in the Nationalist Government 
(1950-1953). The insurgents threatened to shoot the Chang ‘T’ien Shih, and 
he believes that his life was only spared because three months later a Nation- 
alist army from Nanking under Chu P’ei-té # 3% #%, Commander of the 5th 
Route Army and Governor of Kiangsi, drove out the insurgents and released 
him from prison. He returned to Lung-hu Shan. 


'! Which is 200 miles to the northeast on the Chekiang-Anhwei border. This mistake of 
Maspero’s is an interesting commentary on the reliability of the tao-shih that was going to take 
him there to visit the T’ien Shih, whom he (the priest) portrayed as a money-grabbing opium- 
smoking sorceror. Maspero, op.cit., p. 183. 


S James Legge, The Religions of China, 1880, p. 198. 
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This was his first brush with the Communists. In February 1931 an 
army of the Kiangsi Soviet, led by P’éng Té-huai, today Marshal and Minister 
of Defence in Peking, occupied Lung-hu Shan and looted the T’ien Shih’s 
establishment—with much greater thoroughness than the T’ai-p’ings. The 
T’ien Shih managed to escape to Shanghai. His second eldest brother, how- 
ever, was caught and executed the next year, charged with being (1) a landlord, 
(2) a person with feudal outlook, and (3) an advocate of superstition. In the 
looting of Lung-hu Shan, three manuscripts written by the T’ien Shih were 
partially destroyed, namely, The Origins of Taoism it Wi #t, A Collection 
of Scriptures of the Chéng-i [Sect] 12 —#&%, and Studies in the Talisman 
[Sect] ¥F % 4. They were later reconstructed, but never published. 

For five years the T’ien Shih lived in Shanghai quietly, though by no 
means penuriously. His house was off the Avenue Dubail, in a fashionable 
quarter of the French Concession. He went on with his ecclesiastical duties, 
issuing diplomas and charms, and performing ceremonies at three Taoist 
temples.!* In the summer of 1936, Kiangsi having been cleared of insurgents 
the year before, he decided to return to his ancestral seat. His lands had been 
restored to him, and he had managed to hide or carry with him the most 
important hereditary treasures. He now took them back to Lung-hu Shan, 
where he continued to live, amidst the remains of ancient pomp, all through 
the war and until May 1949. On April 28, seven days after the Communists 
crossed the Yangtze, he left home. It was to be for the last time.” 

Travelling through Canton and Macao, he came to Hong Kong, where he 
spent six months, staying at the Cloud Spring Temple on Des Voeux Road.!8 
In December 1949 he reached Taipei. He has lived there until today. 

Since his arrival in Taipei the Ministry of Interior in the Nationalist 
Government has given him a small pension which, according to an outside 
source, amounts to NT$2,000 a month (US$55). The Chiieh-hsiu Temple 
provides him with simple living quarters, despite the fact that, like the Cloud 
Spring Temple in Hong Kong, it belongs to the Ch’ iian-chén sect, or Northern 
School, of Taoism, with which he has no connection. 


16 i.e., the Temple of Pure Vacuity j/##, on Baikal Road in the International Settlement; 
the White Cloud Temple 4 2% in the French Concession (which should be distinguished from 
the more famous temple by that name in Peking); and the Temple of the Jade Emperor — 2% 
in the Chinese native city. 

7 On the confusion about the date of this event in Western accounts, see Welch, op.cit., p. 149. 


The Yiin-ch’tian Hsien-kuan (Wan Chuen Sin Kwoon) was established during the 
Japanese occupation of Hong Kong. Though a photograph of the T’ien Shih and one of his 
talismans hang on the wall, commemorating his visit, the temple has no organizational connection 
with him and belongs, in fact, not to his sect, but to the secular wing of another sect, called 
Ch’ iian-chén 3%, or ‘Perfect Realization’. There are no priests; the members are lay devotees 
f& -t; the central image is of Lii Tsu. With its membership stated as 700, it is one of the larger 
religious organizations in Hong Kong. 
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Two more of his brothers were executed in 1950. His elder son, Chang 
Yung-hsien who accompanied him to Taiwan, died in 1953. His wife, daugh- 
ters, and younger son, Chang Yung-k’ang stayed behind in Kiangsi and have 
not been heard from for many years. The T’ien Shih still hopes that Chang 
Yung-k’ang may be alive, so that when and if there is a return to the Mainland, 
he can pass the title on to him. To prepare for other eventualities, however, 
he has selected his nephew (that is, his father’s younger brother’s grandson) 
to succeed him as the 64th Chang T’ien Shih. This nephew, Chang Yiian- 
hsien § Ui 5, is now in Taipei. At twenty-two, he is just beginning the study 
of Taoism. His training for future office, depending on his ability, is expected 


to last three years. 
Despite the personal tragedies he has suffered and the reticence of his 


nature, the T’ien Shih has been active in giving Taoism in Taiwan a firmer 
organization and in proclaiming its ideals. The month after his arrival there 
he applied for permission to set up the Taiwan Taoist Association and in 
1956 he organized the Taoist Devotees’ Association (see below). He has on 
the one hand advocated religious tolerance. ‘Whatever is held to be divine by 
mankind at large is also divine in the eyes of the Taoist religion. . . . Shakya- 
muni, Jesus, and Mohammed are all honoured by Taoism.’ On the other 
hand, he has opposed the superstitious activities carried on by heterodox 
groups like the J-kuan Tao — ¥{ iti and by tao-shih of low educational level 
who try to make money through healing. He supports the government in its 
drive to suppress such unlicensed practitioners. 

He also supports the government politically. Recently he held a three-day 
prayer meeting, attended by Taoist priests from all over Taiwan, at which 
prayers were said for the recovery of the Mainland. On March 10, 1958 he 
made a broadcast to Taoists there, warning them not to be misled, particularly 
in respect to the Chinese Taoist Association which had been formally inau- 
gurated in Peking in April, 1957. He believes that the persecution of Taoists 
on the Mainland abated three years ago.!® 

Aside from his activities in connection with the two Taoist associations 
in Taiwan, the T’ien Shih prepares talismans, issues diplomas, and conducts 
ceremonies known in the Taoist religion as Fasts ®& chiao. Some, called 
‘small fasts’, last one day, while the ‘great fasts’, at which many priests assist 
and larger offerings are made, last forty-nine days, on each of which a different 
scripture is read. Only two are obligatory, namely the fasts on the birthday 
of the first T’ien Shih, Chang Ling (the 15th day of the first month in the 
lunar calendar) and on the birthday of T’ai-shang Lao Chiin (the 15th day 


19 Articles in the Mainland press show that the severity of the persecution has not, in fact, 
abated, although it is now on a smaller scale. I have the impression that the T’ien Shih is not 
particularly well-informed about Taoism on the Mainland. 
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of the second month). Most other fasts are celebrated at the request of wor- 
shippers seeking peace 45 happiness 2k , the solution of difficulties 
iif HAE, or wishing to thank the gods for favours received #H ii ®é. Some 
fasts he celebrates at the Chiieh-hsiu Kung and some at other temples. The 
scriptures read by the T’ien Shih are generally from sections of the Taoist 
Canon: 

(1) The Tung-chén Pu i, which was revealed to the world by 
Ching-tien Pao-chiin K [i.e., Yiian-shih T’ien-tsun]. 

(2) The Tung-yiian Pu i st #, revealed by Shang-ch’ing Ling-pao Chiin 
i [i-e., Ling-pao T’ien-tsun]. 

(3) The Tung-shén Pu 3A ih #f, revealed by T’ai-ch’ing Shén-pao Chiin 
A tt [1.e., T’ai-shang Lao Chiin). T’ai-shang Lao Chiin is the god 
principally worshipped by the T’ien Shih, who terms him ‘the god of the 
Infinite’ 4 He Ft Z ith, having the highest authority in matters of religion. 
Lao 'T'zii was one of his avatars, i.e., a part of his dharma body j& 4. The 
T’ien Shih also reveres Yiian-shih T’ien-tsun JK #3 K %%, the Creator of the 
world; the Jade Emperor % "4% #, who governs the world; and others. 
In some of the ceremonies he conducts, the T’ien Shih makes use of the 
Precious Sword, which, together with the Jade Seal, he managed to bring 
with him from the Mainland. According to tradition, these treasures belonged 
to the first of the Celestial Masters, Chang Ling, in the second century.2° 
Mr Chao believes that they are at least as old as the Yiian dynasty, a view 
confirmed by the statement in the Yiian History that they were admired by 
Khubilai Khan. According to the T’ien Shih the seal is one of a set of three 
cut from the Pien Ho Stone. It is of white jade, four and a half inches square, 
without handles, and flatter than is usually the case. The inscription on the 
seal is By 78 Hi #5 2h Fil which might be translated as ‘Seal of the Metropolitan 
of the see of Yang-p’ing’.24 The T’ien Shih uses it to stamp his talismans. 
Such talismans are efficacious in repelling malign influences, or, to use his 


20 A Ming dynasty genealogy of the T’ien Shih says that they were acquired by Chang Ling 
in 156 A.D. (see chiian 6, edition). But cf. note 21. 

*1 In 143 a.pD. Chang Ling is said to have divided his church into twenty-four chih #4 or ‘sees’. 
The head see was in Chiulung JLffi, or P’éng Hsien % about 25 miles northwest of Chengtu. 
It was designated Yang-p’ing chih because Chang Ling, when he came to Szechwan from eastern 
China, had ‘first made his residence at Mt Yang-p’ing’ (ibid. ; 2% +: %f, chiian 28). It is interest- 
ing that there was also a Mt Yang-p’ing in Chekiang near Mt 'T’ien-mu, where Chang Ling is 
said to have been born, and there was a Yang-p’ing Kuan $f in southwestern Shensi where his 
grandson, Chang Wei, was defeated by Ts’ao Ts’ao in 215 a.p. Yang-p’ing Kuan was a bastion 
of the ecclesiastical state over which Chang Lu, Wei’s elder brother, had ruled for the preceding 
thirty years. The term tu-kung #555, which I have translated as ‘Metropolitan’, was used as a 
title of office in Chang Lu’s hierarchy. Presumably it was a high one, held by the T’ien Shih 


himself. My thanks are due to Mr Jao Tsung-i for his assistance in searching out much of this 
information. 
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words, in ‘using the right to suppress the wrong’ JA iE & 9. They used to be 
issued in five grades: first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth. The ninth was 
the most potent—so much so that from the 31st T’ien Shih onwards none 
has dared to use it. Talismans may have special purposes: to ward off pestilence, 
to bring rain, to make the weather clear, for protection against sorcery, and 
so on. The one presented to me was of more general utility and had the text 
af AE #1 8 Z ih ‘the gods of peace and love for living creatures’, drawn cursively 
with the finger, one character superimposed over the next (PI. I). 

Of all magical instruments, the Precious Sword is most efficacious. 
Indeed its power has no limits. It can subdue any demon anywhere in the 
world. For that very reason it is used solely as a last resort, after prayers, rites, 
and talismans have failed. The T’ien Shih does not deny the supernatural 
powers at his command,” perhaps because he realizes that he can only place 
them at the service of those who believe in them. 

I did not see the Precious Sword and Jade Seal, which are kept in ‘a safe 
place’, but I was told that I could see them if I attended one of the ceremonies 
at which they are used. When I asked if it would be possible to photograph 
them, a negative answer was given in a way that made me feel that my request 
had shown insufficient respect for the nature of the articles. 

As to diplomas of proficiency in Taoism, the T’ien Shih has only issued 
three or four since he arrived in Taiwan eight years ago. This is in contrast 
to the Mainland, where he used to issue one hundred to three hundred a year 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s. Not more than one or two of these would be 
above grade three (there are nine grades in all). Only about one percent of the 
Chéng-i priests on the Mainland applied for diplomas of any grade, in spite of 

The Tien Shih explains the inscription a little differently. Yang-p’ing he takes to be the 
name of a mountain. Chih is ‘a place where Immortals practise Taoist alchemy MERZ’. 
Tu-kung is a rank of Immortal. Thus the inscription might be rendered ‘Seal of the Immortals 
of the Retreat at Mt Yang-p’ing’. 

For the story of the famous Pien Ho stone, see W. K. Liao, Complete Works of Han Fei 
Tzu, 1939, p. 113. According to the T’ien Shih the stone was obtained by Ch’in Chao Wang 
#13 (306-250 B.c.) and cut into three seals, one of which was not engraved, but hidden. 
Eventually it got into the hands of Chang Liang, ancestor of Chang Ling in the eighth 
generation. Chang Liang buried it at Yang-p’ing Kuan, where it was dug up by Chang Héng, 
the son of Chang Ling. He had it engraved with the inscription that we have been discussing. 
___ Besides the Jade Seal the T’ien Shih also has the Ancestral Seal #4). It is only two 
inches square, but bears the same inscription. It is used in intercourse with superiors, whereas 
the Jade Seal is used for inferiors. The T’ien Shih states that Chang Ling received it from 
T’ai-shang Lao Chiin, along with the Precious Sword, in 143 a.p. at Mt Ho Ming. 


The seals and swords of the Celestial Masters would make an interesting subject for 
further study, though it might prove exceedingly difficult to sort out fact from legend. 
2 He does, however, deny Maspero’s statement that he was supposed to be the only person 
who could exorcise fox-spirits. He could, of course, exorcise them, but so could many others. 
Every sect has its strong points and its own methods, he says. 
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the fact that from an orthodox point of view they were not priests until they 
had them. It was not necessary for the T’ien Shih to have a personal interview 
with the applicant. He could judge from reading his application how much he 
had accomplished in his studies and priestly duties. His age, educational level, 
and position in the community were also taken into account. (Other sources 
assert that the higher the grade, the higher the fee, which would naturally 
reduce the number granted in the higher grades.) Diplomas by mail used not 
to be a common practice. They are the result of the internal disorders and 
consequent difficulties in travel that have marked the past fifty years in China. 
Previously most priests came to Lung-hu Shan to be examined, and then to 
be ordained at a ceremony called ‘opening the altar and receiving prosperity’ 
PA Sa Sc tk. Even before ordination it has always been considered permissible 
for a priest to use provisionally the title that he has inherited from his father. 

Like his predecessors and like the ordinary priests of his sect (the huo-chii 
tao-shth 4k }& iti 4+:) the T’ien Shih leads a secular life. He does not wear special 
dress (except when performing ceremonies); does not practise dietary or other 
abstinences; does not engage in meditation or yogic exercises; does not use 
the planchette (fu-chi #% &L); and does not commune with gods or spirits in 
trance. He regards himself, I think, as scholar rather than saint, and in 
particular as the custodian of Taoist tradition. Thus he has had certain 
commonly used scriptures reprinted for distribution in Taiwan,?3 and one of 
his chief concerns at present is to publish a new edition of the Taoist Canon 
(Tao-tsang). In 1923-1927 the Commercial Press printed a photographic 
reproduction of the White Cloud Temple edition. The T’ien Shih would like 
to reproduce this reproduction, changing the format so that three pages are 
reduced in size and printed as one larger page, and adding a supplement that 
would contain the chief works on Taoism that have appeared since the White 
Cloud Temple edition was first printed in the Ming dynasty. The total cost 
of this project would be just under US$40,000, of which only a seventh has 
been raised so far. The T’ien Shih hopes that some support may be found 
among Western scholars and institutions, a hope that seems reasonable in 
view of the importance of the Taoist Canon and the fact that very few copies 
are in existence; (the Commercial Press in Hong Kong claims today that it 
printed only thirty copies in 1923-1927). Those who would be interested in 
subscribing are encouraged to communicate with Mr Chao in Taipei. 

In general, as I say, the function of the T’ien Shih is that of a custodian 
of tradition. He acts as a kind of protocol department for the Chéng-i sect of 


published by the T’ien-shih Fu in 1954. These books are said to have been given to Chang 
Ling by T’at-shang Lao Chiin. They contain instructions on how to lengthen one’s life and 
improve one’s destiny by sacrifice to gods of the five Dipper stars. 
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Taoism. Besides being the sole source of diplomas for priests of this sect, 
he is the person to whom they and others turn for information on how to 
conduct ceremonies, how to prepare talismans, what texts to read, and how 
to understand them. 


Taoist Organizations in Taiwan 

According to Mr Chao,” Taoism was brought to Taiwan by Koxinga, 
who ‘used it as a unifying force in setting up Triad societies’ and sent people 
to the Mainland for religious studies. By fostering Taoism he hoped to 
strengthen the ‘national spirit’ in Taiwan and prepare for the return to the 
Mainland (a hope that, as we shall see, has its parallels in Taoism today). 
Under his son, Chéng Ching, Taoist temples were built everywhere and the 
people converted. From that time until the Japanese occupation, Mr Chao 
asserts, eighty percent of the population were Taoist. 

The clergy was divided into two groups, the ‘red headed masters’ 4L 3 
fifi Z and the ‘black headed masters’ § 9 fii Z. The former performed yang 
ceremonies [§ #@ like divine worship and prayers for good fortune, while the 
latter handled yin ceremonies & #é like masses for the dead and summoning 
souls (to be reborn).2> Taiwan also saw a division into five sects: Ling-pao 
Lao-chiin ##; Yoga HM; T’ien-shih K fi; and San-nai = Hj. Not 
all these sects correspond to those in Taiwan today (see below p. 201). 

Some of the priests of the T’ien Shih, or Chéng-i, sect made the journey 
across the Taiwan Straits and on to Lung-hu Shan in order to get talismans 
and diplomas—even as early as the days of Koxinga. But eventually the 
Chéng-i priests became too commercialized. As Mr Chao puts it, “Their ritual 
was crude, their level of accomplishment was uneven, and they made a poor 
impression on the public mind. How regrettable for the Taoist religion!’ 
During the Japanese occupation Taoism was persecuted and many images 
from Taoist temples were burned. This added to the loss of confidence in 
the clergy, and people became uncertain whether the Taoist gods were genuine. 
When the Taiwan Province Taoist Association 3% # 44 sti #& #¥ was established 
by the Chang T’ien Shih in 1950, one purpose was to help its members 
correct past mistakes and restore public confidence in Taoism. The same 
purpose was espoused by the Taoist Devotees’ Association 34 # J& + #, when 
it was set up in 1957. 

These two groups also had political purposes. In Peking during Novem- 
ber 1956 the Preparatory Committee for the Chinese Taoist Association had 


*4 Chao Chia-cho, Outline of Taoism 34&#i#, a pamphlet published in Taiwan in 1957; 
and other material. 
*5 Mr Chao gives his source for the red and black masters as a Japanese gazetteer GM#IG# EE. 
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been established. The Mainland press began describing it as the first nation- 
wide organization of Taoists in China’s history. It was partly, I think, in 
order to challenge this assertion that the Taoist Devotees’ Association came 
into being in ‘Taiwan. At any rate its nation-wide scope was emphasized and 
it was formally inaugurated within two months after the announcement of 
the Mainland group. Similar motives may have been at work when shortly 
afterwards, the Taiwan Province Taoist Association made certain changes in 
its By-laws to broaden its membership and better equip itself to carry out a 
house-cleaning. As the 'T’ien Shih put it, ‘we are re-organizing the Taoist 
religion to prepare it for the return to the Mainland’. 

Of the three Taoist Associations mentioned above, we shall not consider 
the Mainland group,”* since it lies outside the scope of this article, and on 
Taiwan we shall turn first to the Devotees’ Association 3% # J§ -+ & because, 
though it is smaller and younger, its scope is larger and its inauguration 
actually antedated the revision of By-laws which gave the provincial Taoist 
Association its present form. The Devotees’ Association is an élite group, 
established to give professional guidance to Taoist groups of every level, at 
home and overseas. Membership is open to distinguished Taoist scholars, 
adepts, priests, and believers. At least two or three such devotees from every 
Chinese province, who now live in ‘Taiwan, have been invited to join by the 
T’ien-shih Fu & fii #f 2” which has jurisdiction over the admission of members. 
All members belong for life and have the title ‘Grand Devotees’ K}§--. 
They can only be expelled for violating a major rule of the religion. According 
to the By-laws of the Association, the T’ien-shih Fu appoints sixty to one 
hundred persons as ‘Standing Devotees’ #5 3&J%-t: and a smaller group of 
fifteen to thirty as ‘Principal Devotees’ = IJ ++. The latter have a term of 
three years only. There is no office of chairman or president that places the 
leadership in the hands of a single individual. But because of its powers of 
admission and appointment the T’ien-shih Fu, and hence the T’ien Shih, 
would appear to exercise nearly complete control over the Association, which 
is stated in its By-laws, in fact, to be ‘established within the T’ien-shih Fu’. 
The T’ien Shih, on the other hand, may not amend the charter without the 
agreement of the five Taoist Institutes of which the Association is composed. 


These five Institutes or Tao Yiian iti Bi, represent the five principal sects of 
Taoism today, namely: 


*6 There would be little to say about it in any case. Since its formal inauguration on April 12, 
1957 it has been quiescent. Unlike the Mainland Buddhist and Islamic associations, it has 
published no books or magazines and sponsored no institute for advanced studies. It has scarcely 
been mentioned in the press except on the few occasions when it has issued statements endorsing 
some nation-wide campaign, like ‘Driving the American Aggressors out of Lebanon’. 

27 See below p. 204. 
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(1) The Chi-shan P’ai (practice of morality).** 

(2) The Ching-tien P’ai IR (study of Lao Tzi and Chuang Tzu). 

(3) The Chan-yen P’ai 4 %@ IR (divination, especially by I Ching 
hexagrams). 

(4) The Fu-lu P’ai JR (exorcism). 

(5) The Tan-ting P’ai +44 IR (meditation). 


According to Mr Chao, the Ching-tien or Classics sect is what is commonly 
called Tao Chia 3% %, or philosophical Taoism. The Fu-lu or Talisman sect 
includes the Chéng-i sub-sect, of which the Chang T’ien Shih is recognized 
as the head. The Tan-ting or Alchemy sect includes the Ch’tian-chén sub-sect, 
or Northern School, to which most celibate Taoist priests belong. 

Heading each of the five Institutes is a Director + 4 . appointed by 
the T’ien-shih Fu from among the Principal Devotees. Mr Chao is Director 
of the Chi-shan Institute and it happens that, as such, he signs the invitations 
to join the Association and convenes and presides over its meetings, so that in 
spite of the fact that it has no formal head, he acts as one, taking a more 
active role than the T’ien Shih who appears to control it. The T’ien Shih 
himself is Director of the Fu-/u Institute. 

The directors have the duty of enlisting the energies of members of their 
respective sects in carrying out the objectives of the Association. These 
objectives, as stated in the By-laws, are rather broad: to increase solidarity 
among Taoist laymen; to propagate the significance of Taoism; to publish 
books, periodicals, and dictionaries on Taoism; to put up a building for 
Taoist meetings and activities; to develop Taoism overseas; to assist the 
Taiwan Taoist Association (see below); and to engage in good works. A 
supplementary announcement repeats these objectives and makes interesting 
additions: to give training to the persons in charge of temples and improve 
the educational level and deportment of tao-shih; to register Taoist temples, 
enroll them in organizations (presumably branches of the Taoist Association), 
and to see to it that their income is used in accordance with the law; to restore 
the traditional concept of respect for Taoism; and to make contact with 
Taoists overseas, so that Taoist associations can be set up there too. 

The Devotees’ Association now has about one hundred members, twenty 
of whom are Standing Devotees. There are several members in Hong Kong, 
Korea, and the Philippines. 

The Taiwan Province Taoist Association, on the other hand, has 4,000 
members, almost all in Taiwan. It is also, as we have seen, a much older 


°8 As advocated by the Tractate of Actions and Their Retributions K_-/& #6 (translated by 
James Legge, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XL). Copies were printed for distribution by the 
two Taoist associations, starting on the Double Tenth in 1957. Distribution of this book has 
long been a popular Chinese charity. 
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group, since the T’ien Shih applied for government permission to establish 
it in January 1950. A long delay ensued, however, and it was not formally 
inaugurated until the end of that year, while the By-laws were not passed 
until April 1951. Then and for some time thereafter most of the members 
were priests of the Chéng-i sect. In July 1957 a reorganization began to 
enlarge the scope of its membership and to broaden its objectives so that they 
became practically the same as those of the Devotees’ Association discussed 
above. The By-laws were revised to their present form, emphasizing the 
distinction between group and individual membership. In December 1957, 
the month the new By-laws took effect, there was a meeting of the fourth 
board of trustees, at which Mr Chao Chia-cho, who had been a member 
since 1952, was elected chairman, Mr Lu Ch’ung-shan Ji 2: #% vice-chair- 
man, and Mr Chiang Chao-chou # 9] standing comptroller. To imple- 
ment the new, broader objectives, it was decided that, as soon as possible, a 
journal of Taoist studies should be published, quarters for the Taoist 
Association constructed, Taoist temples beautified, branches set up in every 
district and municipality, the Taoist Canon edited, overseas organizations 
established and teachers sent to Taoists in America, Europe, and Africa, who 
may not have been able to get direct instruction in the doctrines of their 
religion—all in all an ambitious programme. 

In carrying out its programme the Association is committed to operate 
under close government supervision, that is, under the supervision of two 
offices in the Ministry of the Interior, the Department of Civil Affairs % B¢ 
and the Department of Social Affairs itt # #J, which control the establishment 
and activities of all private associations in the Republic of China. According 
to the By-laws of the Taoist Association, not only must the By-laws themselves 
and any amendments thereto be submitted to the government for approval, 
but membership lists must also be submitted and approval must be obtained 
before the establishment of branch associations and before adopting plans for 
activities of every sort. A government official must be invited to attend all 
plenary meetings and hear the work reports that the By-laws require on such 
occasions. When a group member is expelled for violation of the By-laws or 
illegal activities outside the Association, their expulsion must be reported to 
the authorities ‘for investigation and action’. The head office of the Associa- 
tion is to be maintained in the seat of the provincial government (‘Taichung).”9 
The first of the ‘Responsibilities and Duties’ for members is ‘to honour the 
nation’s laws’. Thus the By-laws of the Association exclude its use as an 
instrument of political opposition, for which many Taoist groups have served 

*® Because both the T’ien Shih and Mr Chao live in or near Taipei, the head office is now 


maintained there, at the Chiieh-hsiu Temple, along with the head office of the Devotees’ 
Association. This violates the By-laws, but is much more convenient. 
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in China’s history. This may be partly at the insistence of the government 
and partly to assure prospective members that they are not being asked to 
join a dubious group. All this is in contrast to the Devotees’ Association, which 
is required to submit only its By-laws to the government for approval. But 
even in the case of the Laymen’s Association, the printed invitations to join 
make pointed reference to the fact that it has been approved by the Ministry 
of the Interior. 

The provincial Taoist Association also has a much tighter structure than 
the Devotees’ Association. Every two years its members elect a board of 
nineteen trustees and a control committee. The board, in turn, appoints a 
General Secretary and four Section Chiefs, all five of whom receive a salary 
(in contrast to the unsalaried board and committee members). The four 
sections in question have charge of (1) education, editing, and propaganda; 
(2) membership enrolment; (3) welfare activities; and (4) general business. 
Effective control over all activities is exercised by the trustees, who elect an 
executive committee and a chairman, now Mr Chao Chia-cho. The only role 
played by the T’ien Shih is a titular one: he is honorary chairman. 

Membership in the Association is open to both laymen and priests and 
does not require the same degree of distinction as in the case of the Devotees’ 
Association. Candidates must be recommended by two members and approved 
by the board of trustees. Certificates of membership (Pl. IV) are of one grade 
only, in contrast to the nine grades of religious diplomas granted by the T’ien 
Shih. The certificates may, however, classify the holder as ‘priest’ 34-F, ‘devotee’ 
je-t:, or ‘believer’ {#1. Under the new By-laws membership is open not 
only to individuals, but to groups connected with any Taoist temple* or any 
temple in which a Taoist divinity is the principal one. Each such group may 
send one representative to congresses of the Association, who may vote, but 
not be elected to office. Congresses are to be held at least once a year. Group 
members currently include 400 of the 2,800 Taoist temples in Taiwan. 

The Association has already accomplished some of the objectives of its 
1957 reorganization. Its membership is broader, Chéng-i priests amounting to 
but twenty-five per cent. Branches have been set up in every hsien of Taiwan 
Province. The branch headquarters, usually on the premises of a temple, are 
used for holding classes in the study of the Taoist religion. Affiliates have also 
been set up overseas, though their names do not reveal any connection with 
the Taiwan Taoist Association (for obvious reasons in places like Indonesia). 

Perhaps most interesting of all, a Taoist monthly has commenced publication, 
its first issue dated December 1958; Mr Chao Chia-cho is the publisher. 


3° i.e. a public temple, as distinguished from the chapel #§ maintained by individual Chéng-i 
priests. 
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We have referred several times to the T’ien-shih Fu X fifi #f¥, or Court of 
the Celestial Master. Originally this term referred to a building at Lung-hu 
Shan. Now it is used to refer to the T’ien Shih as the representative of Taoists 
of all sects. He is unwilling to act as the leader of sects other than his own 
(the Chéng-i sect), nor, for that matter, would other sects accept his leadership. 
He is able, however, to play a symbolic, unifying role, rather like that of the 
Crown in the Commonwealth, and in this symbolic role it has been found 
appropriate to refer to him as the “T’ien-shih Fu’. The Fu, that is, is not an 
organization. It has no officers. It is simply a euphemism, the use of which 
makes it possible for members of other sects to be appointed head of the 
institute of their sect not by the T’ien Shih, who is head of the Chéng-i sect, 
but by the T’ien-shih Fu, which is non-sectarian. Thus, membership certi- 
ficates in the Devotees’ Association are ‘issued’ by the T’ien-shih Fu, but 
actually signed by the T’ien Shih. 

To what extent the Taoist organizations in Taiwan that I have discussed 
above exist on paper only and to what extent they have been realized in fact 
is one of the first questions that will occur to the reader. The elaborate By-laws 
of the two associations, the application forms and certificates of membership, 
all nicely printed up, could be nothing more than a hopeful facade, and the 
T’ien-shih Fu could be a symbol of unity to only a handful of Taoists like 
Mr Chao. During my brief visit to Taiwan, I did not have an opportunity 
to check on the authenticity of the membership claims of the two associations. 
I was, however, able to visit two Taoist priests, one in Kaohsiung and one in 
Tainan, and two Taoist adepts in Taichung. What I learned from them 
corroborated the information given by the T’ien Shih and by Mr Chao. 


Taoist Priests and Laymen in Taiwan 


I was impressed by the sincerity of both the priests I visited. They 
certainly did not conform to the picture of greed and unscrupulousness that 
one finds in some Western books on Chinese religion. Both of them, at the end 
of long and for them probably rather tiresome interviews, refused to accept 
offerings for their temples. Offerings, they said, would have been accepted 
only if they had performed a religious service. 

I found these priests by making inquiries at random in their respective 
cities, not through recommendation from Taipei. Both, however, recognized 
the T’ien Shih as the head of their sect and identified the name of the sect 
as Chéng-t. Both had inherited the priesthood through four or more genera- 
tions of ancestors living in Taiwan. The Tainan priest knew that his family 
had emigrated from Chang Chow jf JH in Fukien five generations before. 

He was the more sophisticated of the two. He lived in a small but 
attractive house in the middle of Tainan. Two of his three brothers, all 
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younger, were graduates of the University of Taiwan, one working in a bank 
and one in an agricultural experiment station. His father was a member of 
the Taoist Devotees’ Association and he himself was planning to apply to the 
T’ien Shih for a diploma ji 4. He said that on the Mainland only the T’ien 
Shih had been able to issue diplomas to Chéng-i priests and that his own 
immigrant ancestor had gone to Lung-hu Shan to get one. In Formosa, 
however, after it was taken by the Japanese, ordination at Lung-hu Shan 
became impossible. Hence the tao-shih of each locality in Taiwan used to get 
together informally and decide whether or not an applicant was qualified. If 
he was, they would write his qualifications, together with various prayers, on 
a piece of paper, which they burned. What they had written would then 
appear on the surface of the water in a well at Lung-hu Shan—or at least so 
the T’ien Shih of that time had told them. 

Besides his father there was only one other member of the élite Taoist 
Devotees’ Association in Tainan, and twenty ordinary Taoist priests.*! He 
said that he performed religious services usually at the homes of his parishion- 
ers, though sometimes in his own chapel (?’an), which was the small room at 
the back of the house where we had our interview. It may have been used as 
a sitting room by the family, for it had a radio that blared mercilessly during 
most of my visit and people kept popping in and out to watch us as we talked 
—the priest’s two sons, his friends, and a crisply dressed amah. 

The services he performed were masses for the dead; summoning souls; 
the exorcism of evil spirits; prayers for relief from poor crops or ill health, or 
for protection against harm from fire and water; celebrations on the birthdays 
of Taoist gods; and most often of all, the catch-all rite for ‘the solution of 
difficulties’. He did not practise fu-chi, meditation, or any other form of 
Taoist hygiene, though he had read ‘a famous book’ on hygiene, the Huang- 
ting Ching BE 

Aside from these occasional ceremonies, every morning and evening he 
offered tea to the gods on his altar, burned incense and read sutras for about 
forty minutes. The sutras he read most often are the Book of the Queen of 
Heaven ka €&, the Book of the Pole Star jt 3 #,** the Book of the Three 
Agents = ‘ff and the Book of the Jade Pivot #&. He also sometimes 
read the Yin-fu Ching )& ¥¥ #£,°3 and the Tao-té Ching 3% 7% (the last, he 
said, is a philosophical work and very difficult to understand). 


31 Mr Chao said that the Taiwan Province Taoist Association had 1,200—1,300 members in 
Tainan. Though there is not necessarily a contradiction here, the figures do not seem consistent 
with an average Chéng-i priest membership of 25%, (see above p. 203) or with a total of 4,000 
members for all of Taiwan. 

32 One of the books distributed by the T’ien Shih. See note 23. 

33 Translated by Legge, op.cit. 
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As to the images on his altar, they were numerous, but the central 
position was given to Tai-shang Lao Chiin. Above the altar the latter was 
also represented in picture form as one of the Three Pure Ones = jif.°4 
In the same picture was Kuan-yin (on Mt Potaloka), Ssii-ming #4 fix, who is 
identical with the Kitchen God, and T’u-ti +.#h, or patron god of the 
locality. 

The altar of the Taoist priest in Kaohsiung was much simpler. On it 
there was only an image of Tai-shang Lao Chiin in a small glass case. He was 
represented as an old man covered in gold, with white hair cascading from 
his face. Permission to photograph this image was refused, because it had 
been repainted less than a month before and photography would deprive it of 
ch’i #. Nor would the priest allow himself to be photographed. He said that 
he was not properly dressed, and indeed he, his altar, his house, and even 
the faded street sign reading Tao-t’an it $4, were all in a state of shabbiness 
that suggested near poverty. His wife listened to our talk suckling the youngest 
of their eight children, while in the dimness of a little side chamber I could 
make out the unshaven face of an old man, lying on a pallet, who would 
occasionally sit up and mumble. This was the priest’s father and predecessor 
in office, now eighty years old. 

The living room, which was also the chapel, was about twelve by sixteen 
feet. It had a radio turned on quite as loud as the radio in Tainan, and an odd 
assortment of decorations, including some reproductions of Norman Rockwell 
paintings and, on either side of the altar, a pair of exhortations to prepare for 
the return to the Mainland. Over the altar hung a picture of Chang Ling, the 
first of the sixty-three T’ien Shih. 

When I asked the priest what gods he worshipped, he said, ‘I worship 
only one god’ and pointed to Tai-shang Lao Chiin, whom he identified with 
Lao Tzu. His worship, like that of the Tainan priest, consisted of offerings 
of tea morning and evening, during which he read scriptures. He was unwill- 
ing to name the scriptures he read. The services that he most often performed 
(again, chiefly outside home) were christenings, funerals, and exorcism. He 
did not heal the sick. ‘If anybody is sick’, he said, ‘they should go and see a 
doctor’ 

When I asked him to what sect he belonged, he answered ‘the Buddhist 
sect’ fi # Jk. When I asked who was head of it, he said the Chang T’ien 
Shih. On further questioning he explained that the more correct name for the 
sect headed by the Chang T’ien Shih was Chéng-i. Mr Chao and others in 


34 See note 8. 


35 He may have said this because of the law against the unlicensed practice of medicine. It is 
hard to believe that exorcism would not sometimes be directed against the demons who cause 
disease, 
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Taipei had already warned me that many Taoist priests in Taiwan call 
themselves Buddhists. Actually the Chinese word fo { is now used to refer 
to any god whose image is worshipped. 

Although the Kaohsiung priest did not have a diploma from the T’ien 
Shih, he did have hanging on his wall a certificate of membership in the 
Taiwan Taoist Association, signed by Mr Chao as chairman, and classifying 
him as a ‘priest’ member. In qualifying for membership, he said he had had 
to show that the priesthood was hereditary in his family and to produce evidence 
such as the diplomas or certificates of earlier generations.3* He would not 
answer further questions, however, about membership in or the activities of 
Taoist organizations, or about the Chang T’ien Shih. On all such matters, 
he said, I should refer to Mr Chao in Taipei. As in the case of the priest in 
Tainan his attitude towards the T’ien Shih was respectful and certainly was 
not characterized by the scorn that Maspero and others attribute to tao-shih 
in China. 

The Kaohsiung priest was of a lower educational level than his colleague 
in Tainan. Yet he seemed to me and to the people who were with me, a 
sincere and devout person. He did not know which of his sons would succeed 
him. None of them, he said, had an obligation to do so if they did not want 
to, any more than he had had as a boy. I left with the impression that he 
regarded his calling as a serious one and, in fact, that this might be the reason 
for a certain stiffness in his manner. Perhaps he felt that his poverty did not 
allow him to represent Taoism as it should be represented before a stranger 
like myself. 

In Taichung I had the privilege of meeting two lay members of the 
Tan-ting sect, whose education and outlook offered the strongest contrast 
with the Chéng-i priest in Kaohsiung. They were both highly cultivated men, 
belonging to the traditional class of scholar-officials. One of them had, in fact, 
begun his career as a district magistrate in Szechwan. He is now a publisher 
specializing in books on Taoism (he has published an excellent two-volume 
abridgement of the Taoist Canon). The other was the principal of a commer- 
cial school. They lived in a quiet lane of little Japanese houses, surrounded 
by books, with the ink stone never far from the hand. One of them in particular 
had a humorousness and an inner vitality that made me think of a great Zen 
teacher I know. 

My first question was about the classification of their sect. They explained 
that the Tan-ting, or Alchemy Sect, was identical with the Ch’tian-chén % fi, 
or Perfect Realization Sect. (The reader may recall that Mr Chao had classified 
Ch’ iian-chén as a sub-sect of Tan-ting.) Ch’iian-chén, which traces its line of 


3* His father belonged to the Taoist Association too, and he had an uncle who had obtained 
(from the T’ien Shih?) the title of Chin-chén yen-chiao chén-jén @RBRIR A. 
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transmission back to Lii Tsu, includes not only lay adepts like themselves, 
but also priests (the top-knotted, celibate monks of the ‘Northern School’). 
Although as members of the Tan-ting sect they did not believe in the magical 
powers of the T’ien Shih, they had friendly relations with him and with Mr 
Chao (who were, in fact, to visit them the day after I left), and belonged to 
both of the Taoist associations. 

They did not worship any gods. The same was true, they said, for most 
of their sect, though some members did celebrate the birthdays of Lao Tzt 
and Lii Tsu. The only ceremony they performed was daily meditation. Their 
objective in meditating was good health. This did not imply the pursuit of 
immortality, but rather the avoidance of illness and the lengthening of the 
natural life span. They considered that because of their meditative practices, 
their bodies were the same as those of men ten to twenty years younger. 
Doing good work is an important adjunct to meditation. To help the poor, 
for instance, aids in preserving one’s health because it gives one peace of mind. 
Other adjuncts to meditation are sexual and dietary hygiene. Though neither 
form of hygiene is essential, both are desirable. Hence the religion is easier 
to practise as a priest than as a layman. On the other hand, my informants 
said that many Ch’iian-chén priests were less celibate than they were and 
understood a good deal less of the doctrine. 

The essential point in sexual hygiene was to reduce the loss of yang*’ 
to a minimum, returning as much semen as possible to fortify the brain 
i fi MK. Their views on this were approximately the same as those 
discussed by Maspero in his celebrated article ‘Les Procédés de “‘Nourir le 
Principe Vital” dans la Religion Taoiste Ancienne’.** They spoke guardedly 
of a method whereby a man and woman could cultivate their yang jointly 
¥ 4  € if both of them were Taoists (women are as much in need of the 
yang as men). If only the man were a Taoist, however, use of this method 
would enable him to cultivate yang at the woman’s expense # AAMC. 
This was a heterodox practice 7¢ i 3% FA. 

The principal element in their hygiene, as I say, was meditation. This 
again was conducted in the way that Doré, Maspero, and others have des- 
cribed. The adept sits in the lotus position, concentrating on a point three 
inches below the navel (or in the case of a woman, in the middle of the chest). 
All extraneous thoughts are dissolved (this is very easy, they said: if such 
thoughts obtrude, try counting, or reciting nembutsus). The tongue is arched 
back against the roof of the mouth to stimulate the flow of saliva, which from 
time to time is swallowed. Gradually a feeling of warmth develops at the focus 


37 When the yang ch’i [§& is exhausted, one dies. 
38 Journal Asiatique, 1937, July-September, p. 401 ff. 
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Talisman issued by the Chang ‘T’ien Shih and presented to the Author 


A description of this Talisman will be found on page 197 
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Plate II 


The Chiieh-hsiu ‘Temple in Taipei 


Right to left: Chang 'T’ien Shih, Jao Yu-wei, Chao Chia-cho, the Author. 
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Plate III 


The 63rd Chang T’ien Shih 


April 1958 
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Plate IV 


"42 


Certificate of Membership in the Taiwan Province ‘Taoist Association 


See p. 201 f. 
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of concentration. The stomach rumbles and one may belch. ‘The warmth 
spreads through the body, especially up the spine to the head. If one is 
meditating properly, one sweats a lot. My informants told me that they could 
continue for four hours at a stretch. 

Though the goal of meditation is good health, the act itself is a religious 
one. I was told that for the adept the focus of concentration is what God is 
for a Christian: the all-important thing, the only thing that matters. Through 
it the ‘breath’, ‘essence’, and ‘spirit’ of the Former Heaven HKZR, 
XK ZF, FER Zi, which we had before we were born, can be restored to 
replace those of the Later Heaven that we have now, and the embryo of a 
new self created. 

The Tan-ting sect is unorganized, though some of its adherents belong 
to the Taoist Devotees’ Association. No count has ever been taken, but its 
adherents in Taiwan probably number ‘several thousand’. Since they are a 
‘self-power’ sect ji JJ JR, they do not need the aid of priests in the ‘cultivation 
of their nature ££’. For the past twenty years one of my informants had 
studied under an older lay adept. 

The top-knotted, celibate monks of the Ch’iian-chén sect, if they exist 
in Taiwan, are very hard to find. There is only one at the Ch’iian-chén 
temple where the T’ien Shih lives, hardly enough for it to be called a monas- 
tery. After many inquiries and several wild goose chases, I came to the 
conclusion that probably no proper Ch’tian-chén monastery exists in Taiwan. 


Statistics on Taoism in China 

During the course of my conversation and correspondence with the 
T’ien Shih and Mr Chao, certain statistics on Taoism were offered that it 
seems appropriate to set down here. First, as to the number of Taoist priests 
and laymen in China before 1949: 


Taoist sect Number of adherents 
in China 
Tan-ting: 
persons [adepts] .. ‘a 4,000,000 
Ch’iian-chén tao-shih = 6,000,000 
Total: 10,000,000 


3° Including a trip to the Chih-nan Kung #83’ or Compass Temple at Mu-sha near Taipei. 
This temple—one of the most popular on the island—seems to be widely regarded as belonging 
to the Ch’tian-chén sect. In actual fact, though the central image is Lii Tsu and though there are 
other indications that it may once have been Ch’iian-chén, it is now a syncretistic establishment 
operated by Pure Land Buddhist monks. 
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Taoist sect (continued) 


Number of adherents 


in China 
Ching-tien 7,000,000 
Fu-lu: 
Chéng-i tao-shih .. 12,000,000 
other Fu-lu tao-shih 5,000,000 
Total: 17,000,000 
Chan-yen, including a along 
with tao-shih : “i 8,000,000 
Total Taoists: 49,000,000 
Total number of Taoist temples HF, #2) 318,000 


These statistics are given in a pamphlet sent to me by Mr Chao, entitled 
General Description of the Taoist Religion 3ti # #3 and bearing the seal of 
the Taiwan Taoist Association. The pamphlet states that they were the result 
of an ‘investigation’ carried out by the T’ien-shih Fu in 1947, apparently by 
addressing inquiries to temples in various parts of China. The following 
figures are given in another document sent me by Mr Chao:*° 


Total number of Taoist priests or adepts in Taiwan _15,000 
Number of Taoist believers in Taiwan no statistics collected 


Number of Taoist temples in Taiwan 2,800 
Number of Taoist priests or adepts 3H # #-t in the world: 

North America .. ‘a 15,000 

South America .. ea 17,000 

Europe .. wa 12,000 

Asia (largely in China 50,000,000 

Africa .. 1,200 

Oceana .. 8,000 


Total: about 50,050,000 (sic)! 


In a private communication Mr Chao states that there were 30,000,000 
priests #%-f and followers f#- of the Chéng-i sect in China, of whom the 
priests amounted to fifteen per cent or 4,500,000. In conversation, however, 
he stated that there were 30,000,000 Chéng-i priests alone. Furthermore, the 
reader will recall*® that according to the T’ien Shih, 100 to 300 Chéng-i 
priests a year used to get diplomas from him, and that those who had gotten 


40 SHI (see footnote 24). 


"| These world statistics are attributed to a survey published in the China Daily th # A & in 
1952. 


42 See above p. 197. 
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such diplomas amounted to one per cent of all Chéng-i priests. Assuming an 
average professional life of 30 years, this would mean that there were 300,000 
to 900,000 Chéng-i priests in China. I have yet to obtain a reconciliation of 
these conflicting figures. 

In most of the above statistics there is a jumbling of categories. A layman, 
or adept, of the Tan-ting sect is counted as if he were in the same category 
as a priest of the Chéng-i sect, but a layman of the Chéng-i sect (i.e. a Chéng-t 
priest’s parishioner) is not counted at all. Hence the total of 50,000,000 would 
not include all the laiety, which would have amounted to several times that 
number before 1949, if one counted all those who regularly patronized Taoist 
priests for supernatural assistance. According to the Mainland press, the 
number of tao-shth of all kinds now in the Mainland is 20,000 to 30,000.48 It is 
undoubtedly true that their numbers have been much reduced because of the 
drive against Taoist sects. Still the question arises how much the apparent 
reduction from 23,000,000 to 30,000 tao-shih is due to the drive against 
Taoist sects and how much is due to errors in the T’ien Shih’s original 
‘investigation’. 


Conclusions 


The Chéng-i sect, led by the T’ien Shih, and the Ch’iian-chén sect, 
exemplified by the two adepts I met in Taichung, have been the principal 
divisions of Taoism for the past 800 years, and they continue to beso in Taiwan. 
Other Taoist groups there include the Red Swastika Society #1 ‘7 #, the 
I-kuan Tao — and the Hsien-tien Ta-tao 3K. All three advocate 
the unity of the world’s five major religions. Because the /-kuan Tao and the 
Hsien-t’ien Ta-tao are secret sects, officially forbidden to enroll members and 
collect dues, accurate information about their current activities is hard to get 
and could probably only be gotten on the condition that it would not be 
published. The Red Swastika Society, however, offers no such handicap. It 
is an eleemosynary group, officially organized in 1922, whose religious activities 
centre on the use of the planchette (fu-chi) to get instruction in doctrine and 
practice from certain gods (chiefly Lii Tsu and Chi Kung). 

The I-kuan Tao has been and still is an active counter-revolutionary 
organization on the Mainland. The Hsien-t’ien Ta-tao is strong among overseas 
Chinese, particularly in Singapore. Both sects should be distinguished from 
secret societies, like the Hung Mén, which have political rather than religious 
origins. Because of their anti-Communist orientation, their proscription by 
the Nationalist government is a little ironic. 

The Nationalist government, as mentioned above, enforces the law 
against the unlicensed practice of medicine. Like the Peking régime it is 


43 Philosophical Research & #U3Z, February 15, 1958. 
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‘against superstition’. It does not want the people to spend money on ‘false 
gods’. Though there is no legislation that specifically embodies this attitude, 
the authorities are evidently stricter in some places than others. They can 
always utilize existing laws (like those against unlicensed practitioners, 
vagrancy, loitering, and so on) to suppress activities that they regard as 
‘superstitious’. Thus the mayor of Tainan, when I asked him about Taoist 
priests, spoke of them contemptuously, and said that he did not even allow 
them inside the temples there (meaning public temples like a Ma-tsu Miao, 
rather than private chapels like the two that I visited). None of the Taoists 
I talked to, however, anywhere in Taiwan, reported government interference 
with their normal activities. 

The traditional treatment of Taoism by the Chinese government in the 
last 500 years has been one of suspicious toleration and sporadic control. 
This seems to be continuing in Taiwan. Because Taoism is part of the national 
heritage (as the Kaohsiung priest said, ‘because we honour great Chinese 
heroes’), it must be protected. But because it is ‘superstitious’ and has often 
been involved in revolutionary activities, it must be controlled. This control 
is provided for in the By-laws of the Taiwan Province Taoist Association. 

The government, of course, is not monolithic. Many officials, according 
to the T’ien Shih, worship Taoist divinities and attend Taoist ceremonies 
(not to mention those who, according to another source, belong to the /-kuan 
Tao). There are friends as well as enemies in high places. 

I left Taiwan with the feeling that Taoism is undergoing a certain revival 
there. If the reform programme of the Taoist Association can be successfully 
implemented, this will certainly be the case. Mr Chao, with his background 
in the army and in government, can do much as chairman of the provincial 
Taoist Association to bring the Taoists of Taiwan together and to give them 
a new interest and pride in their religion. The T’ien Shih, although not an 
aggressive person—or perhaps because he is not an aggressive person—makes 
a venerable symbol of unity. Of the 6,000 priests of his sect in Taiwan, 2,000 
have come to pay him their respects. His successor has been chosen and the 
ancient ecclesiastical dynasty will evidently continue. 

I would not want to guess the future of Taoism in Taiwan, since so 
much depends on how the island fares in the turbulence of world politics. 
But so long as Taiwan’s political status remains unchanged, Taoism there 
seems ready to survive, if not to flourish anew, in that compartment of the 
Chinese mind which is impervious to science and materialism. 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
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LOCAL TRIBUTE PRODUCTS OF THE 
T’ANG DYNASTY 


EDWARD H. SCHAFER anp BENJAMIN E. WALLACKER 


THE [Hsin] T’ang shu, in its “Treatise on the Configurations of the Land’ 
(Ti li chih), includes, as part of its treatment of the administrative geography 
of the T’ang state, lists of the commodities required annually by the central 
government as tribute from each region of the empire. These lists, captioned 
‘tribute-products of the earth’ (#’u kung +.) are appended to the various 
accounts of the administrative history of each major political subdivision, 
that is, of each chou J4 and fu KF. In effect, this levy was made on each large 
town and its countryside. Similar lists are given for the great provincial areas, 
the tao iti, but these are designated as ‘produce-levies’ (fu §&), and include 
no goods not also listed under the subsidiary chou and fu. Therefore they have 
not been considered in the present study. It should be noted, however, that 
tao lists are exclusively of textile products, while those of the lesser adminis- 
trative units include all kinds of useful goods. 

In T’ang times, this tribute was a putative gift rather than a tax due. 
Though required of the local officials, its presentation retained an air of 
voluntary display of fealty to the throne. The products received annually at 
the capital were arranged for imperial inspection, having been transported 
thither by representatives of each administrative region on the occasion of 
their regular visits to the court to report on local affairs. Although articles 
of tribute were in some degree luxury items, in the sense that they comprised 
goods desired by the aristocracy, there were definite restrictions on their value. 
Articles of exceptional rarity and luxury were not to be offered unless specially 
requested. If the value of items requested should, however, exceed the 
predetermined limit, the extra amount was deducted from the taxes levied 
from the place of origin. In all cases articles of tribute were required to be 
the actual produce of the region which sent them. 

A study of these tribute allotments by Hibino Takeo! shows that the 
lists do not pertain uniformly to a single period of 'T’ang history. The Sung 
compilers used, whenever possible, the records of late T’ang, sometime after 
A.D. 892. But for those areas in which the power of the central government 
had declined to such an extent that no tribute was being sent in that era, 
earlier records were used, probably datable as a.p. 752. 


1 Hibino Takeo ‘Shin-Tésho chiri-shi no doké ni tsuite’ 
Tohd Gakuhé Vol. 17 (1949), pp. 83-99. 
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In this study we have assembled and attempted to identify the names 
of all articles of tribute. To these have been added, in separate listings, the 
mines and the offices established to manage the government monopolies over 
some products. In order to facilitate reference, we have grouped the products 
into five major categories: flora, fauna, minerals, manufactures, textiles. 
These are followed by the list of mines and offices. We have tried to reserve 
for the categories of flora, fauna and minerals, only those products which 
have undergone little or no artificial treatment and were presumably submitted 
in the raw state, but it was often difficult to determine whether a given product 
was actually an unprocessed material or to be classified as a manufacture. We 
have had virtually nothing to say about the uses to which all of these products 
were put after receipt at the court. This subject would have required a 
separate book. It may be noted, however, that most vegetable, animal and 
mineral products for which there is no apparent use were intended to be 
employed in medicinal preparations. 

This compilation forms the major part of the present study. Individual 
items are arranged alphabetically, according to translated name, in each 
category. After the translated name is the Chinese name, in characters and 
in romanization, and lastly the product is identified. This identification is a 
scientific name, or an English popular name, or both. In some cases the 
Chinese name covers more than one kind of organism or mineral; in others 
the authorities disagree as to the proper identity of the material; in both such 
cases we have listed alternate scientific names (‘Linnaean names’), separated 
by a slant. 

The last entry under each item, following the identification, is a parenthe- 
tical statement of the distribution of the product as shown by the tribute 
lists. Locations are given mainly in terms of modern Chinese provinces, 
using abbreviations which may be found on a special table. If the product 
appears on one of our maps, we have added a numerical reference to the 
proper map. 

Since products are arranged according to translated name, we have 
constructed a radical index to the basic Chinese names of the products, so 
that any item may be quickly located if its Chinese name is known. This 
index refers by number to the serial position of the product in our listing. 
We have added in each case the exact location of the product according to 

fu or chou, so that the original text may be consulted at will. 

In determining the identities of these many products found useful in 
medieval times, we have had recourse to hundreds of sources, both early 
and modern. We have seen fit, however, not to give a bibliography, since 
almost every source yielded only a small fragment of information. We must, 
however, make exception of the comprehensive studies based on the Pen-ts’ao 
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kang-mu by B. E. Read, and G. A. Stuart’s Chinese Materia Medica. Read’s 
publications proved to be less reliable in respect to the identification of 
animals and minerals than for flora. Stuart’s book was a valuable corroborating 
source. 

A few words on our translations. Translating Sinologists often give an 
‘identification’ instead of a ‘translation’ of the names of plants and animals. 
This unfortunate practice is anti-humanistic and unphilological, in that it 
treats the names of things as unimportant. The natural scientist might resent 
the fact that popular names are biologically inaccurate. The student of language 
and literature is bound to treat them with respect. He knows that a silverfish 
is not a fish, that a titmouse is not a mouse, and that a nighthawk is not a 
hawk, but the knowledge should not motivate him to erase the name from 
his manuscript. In this study,we have tried to give the minimum information 
of importance to both the philologist on the one hand and the scientist on 
the other. Therefore we have provided both a translated name and an 
identification. An example: Chin. Chii-shuang, translated as ‘frost resister’, 
identified as ‘Hibiscus mutabilis’. In some cases, where the name is not readily 
analysable, and was presumably not treated as an intelligible phrase by a 
literate man of the T’ang period, we have not translated, but given the 
identification as the translation. Thus we have treated the Chinese name for 
‘shadflower’ # jf as a bisyllabic word, and hyphenated the romanized 
transcription thus: ?’ing-li. Some cases proved to be difficult. Thus our first 
plant is chih-mu &i #, a kind of bluebell. Possibly the name chih-mu was 
intelligible, but we were uncertain and so have given its name (as well as its 
identity) as ‘Anemarrhena’. There were quite a few such borderline cases. 
Thus ‘loquat’ (p’i-p’a #t#2) was probably understood by most cultured 
persons as ‘lute [-tree]’ (from p’-p’a $€ & ‘lute’), but we allowed ourselves 
to be swayed by the different graphic forms. It is our hope, however, that we 
shall set a fashion in translations from the Chinese: the colour and flavour 
of such names as hung lan 40. #i, ssu and ch’en hsiang will be 
preserved in ‘pink indigo’, ‘rabbit silk’ and ‘sinking aromatic’, while identify- 
ing glosses, ‘safflower’, ‘dodder’ and ‘aloes wood’, will be relegated to footnotes. 

In some cases our identifications are at best an informed guess. Thus, in 
the animal kingdom, ‘wapiti’ (Cervus elaphus) for ‘glaucous camel deer’ 
#2, and, in the mineral realm ‘alunogen’ for ‘crimson alum’ 
This is especially true among the textiles. Some of their names seem to be 
weave-names, some are pattern-names, some are material-names. Many are 
clearly local popular names for fabrics known elsewhere by other epithets. 
In many cases the literature makes it clear that linguistic usage has changed 
since the T’ang dynasty, so that we are unable to rely on modern meanings. 
Much work remains to be done in correlating philological data with the 
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technical study of archeological remains. Pending further work along these 
comparative lines, we hope that our ‘damask’ for ding #, ‘crepe-lisse’ for hu 
#t , and others, will serve as fair approximations. 

We have been obliged to keep philological and historical research at a 
minimum in order to make our lists and maps available at a reasonably early 
date. To explain all of the Chinese names for these products would have 
taken us deeply into linguistics, folklore and even ecology. These matters 
are fascinating in themselves, but deserve special treatment. The reader who 
wishes to know, for instance, why saltpetre is called ‘flux stone’ will feel 
frustrated by the present study. It is our hope that other scholars will, bit 
by bit, supply the philological meat to hang on these bare bones. 

With regard to the maps, we found that to attempt to record the distri- 
bution of all our products was impractical. 'To have done so would have given 
us a series of confusing, complicated, and largely uninformative maps. Many 
products, over half of our list, occur in only one chou, and a great many 
more only in two localities. Further, many products have widely separated 
places of origin; to have set them down would have made maps spotted like 
the pard. We have therefore confined ourselves to the mapping of single 
items of wide and relatively continuous distribution (e.g. ‘dragon beard 
mats’), and to mapping groups of related products in a single plot (e.g. 
‘bamboo products’). Items or groups of items of wide but scattered distribu- 
tion have had to give way to those of clumped distribution. Also, since the 
exact distribution of each product may be found under its Chinese name in 
the radical index, we have sometimes included in a large plot showing 
continuous distribution a few places from which the product was not sent. 
This makes a neater and no less reliable map. 

The base map is a portion of ‘HaLL: Outline Maps and Graphs. 
Map 500M—Asia’, reprinted with permission of the publisher, John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., New York. The cultural plots have been added by Mr Martin 
A. Baumhoff. 
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ABBREVIATED PLACE-NAMES 
Anhwei Hup Hupei N_ Northern 
Annam Kan Kansu Ord Ordos 
Central Kok Kokonor S Southern 
Chekiang Ksi Kiangsi She Shensi 
Coastal Ksu Kiangsu Shs_ Shansi 
Eastern Kwe Kweichow Sht Shantung 
Fukien Kws Kwangsi Sze Szechwan 
Hainan Kwt Kwangtung Tib ‘Tibetan foothills 
Hangchow Bay Lei Leichow Peninsula ‘Tur Turkestan 
Honan Man Manchuria W Western © 
Hopei Mon Mongolia Yun Yunnan 
Hunan MoY Mouth of Yangtze 
FLORA 
. Anemarrhena (chih!-mu® 41 8) Anemarrhena asphodeloides/Adenophora 


sp. ‘blue bell’ (E Hon) 

Arbor-vitae nuts (po shih? #1) Thuja orientalis (NW Hon, N Shs) 

Areca (pin!-lang? *&#%) Areca catechu ‘betel palm’ (Ann) 

Aromatic jujubes (hsiang! tsao* #4) Zizyphus vulgaris var. (Tur, 
map 4) 

Aromatic non-glutinous-rice (hsiang! keng! # fi) Oryza sativa var. 
(C Che) 

Aromatic of Ling-ling (ling-ling® hsiang! 4  #) Melilotus sp. ‘sweet- 
clover’ /Ocimum basilicum ‘basil’ (S Hun) 

Arrow bamboo (chien* chu? jr) Pseudosasa japonica/Arundinaria 
japonica/Phyllostachys bambusoides (W Hup, map 15) 

Ascending hemp (sheng! ma? # jai) Astilbe chinensis/Cimicifuga foetida 
var. simplex ‘bugbane’/Actea spicata (W Sze) 

Attached child (fu* tzu? i}-), root of Aconitum sp. (Co Che, N Sze) 

Bamboo (chu? #f), (N Kwt, map 15) 


. Bamboo roots (chu? ken! 7 #&), (MoY, map 15) 


Bananas (chiao! #) Musa sp. (Co Fuk, Kwt, Ann, map 1) 

Barley (mou? [-mo*] # [2] ) Hordeum vulgare (S She, NW Hon) 

Birch bark (hua‘ p’i? ## $2) Betula alba (N She, Mon) 

Bitter drug (k’u® yiieh* 7% #4) Euchresta japonica (S Sze) 

Bitterpeel-tangerine (chii® #§) Citrus nobilis var. (E Sze, S Hup, N Hun, 
MoY, Che, map 2) 
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. Bitterpeel-tangerine skins (chii? p’i? #§ B%), (C Sze, map 2) 
. Bowstring hemp (hsien? ma? 5% ji) Cannabis sativa (C Shs, map 20) 
. Broomrape (ts’ung!-jung? #4) Orobanche ammophyla/O. coerulescens 


(W Kan) 


. Calthrop (tz’u® ®) Tribulus terrestris (E She) 

. Canarium (kan*-lan® §{#@) Canarium album ‘Chinese olive’ (Co Fuk) 
. Canton-orange (ch’eng? #) Citrus aurantium (S Hup, E Sze, map 2) 
. Cassia hearts (kuei* hsin’ #£ st») Cinnamomum cassia (scraped bark of 


young branches), (N Kws) 


. Cassia seeds (kuei* tzu® #£ +), (the immature fruit dried), ‘cassia buds’ 


(S Ksi) 


. Cherry (ying!-t’ao? #2 #£) Prunus pseudo-cerasus ‘Chinese cherry’ (S She) 
. Chestnuts (lit 38) Castanea vulgaris (N Hop) 


. Chinese-cardamoms (tou!-k’out %%) Amomum globosum|A. costatum 


(Ann) 


. Chinese-pears (li? 3%) Pyrus sinensis (W Hon, Shs, W Hop, map 2), 
. Chrysanthemums (chi? Chrysanthemum sinense (S Hon) 


Ch’ tian-t’ ai (ch’iian?-t’ai? 3 %), unidentified (S Kwt) 


. Connected pinions (lien? ch’iao? i #4) Forsythia suspensa (E Hup) 


Cut-off roots of asafoetida (e!-wei! chieh? ken! [aj # Ferula fetida 
(Tur) 


. Devil’s mortar (kuei® chiu* §2 4), of the barberry family: Diphylleia 


cymosa/Podophyllum versipelle (W Hup) 
Dragon nut-grass (lung? so! §£ #%) Ephedra sinica (E She, C Hon) 


. Dried ginger (kan! chiang! 4% #) Zingiber officinale (Che, map 4) 


Dried lacquer fruits (kan! ch’i! shih? #% % #¥) Rhus vernicifera, presum- 
ably lumps of dried lacquer (S She) 


Drug fruits (yiieh* shih? $ #%) Fritillaria verticillata (E Sze, S Hup) 


. Drug seeds (yiieh* tzu* 4), possibly the seeds of Carthamus tinctorius, 


hung* hua’ 41. 44, whose commercial name is ‘drug flowers’ yiieh* hua’ 


(Sze) 


. Earth bone skins (tit ku? p’i? 44 # JZ), the skin of the root of the boxthorn, 


Lyctum sinense (S She, W Hon) 
Fagara (chiao! 4) Zanthoxylum piperitum. ‘Chinese pepper’, probably 
equivalent to hua! chiao ch’in® chiao’ (S She, S Sze) 


. Fallen wild-goose wood (lo* yen* mu* # ff A), unidentified creeper 


(S Sze) 
False perilla (chia* su! (fe #) Nepeta japonica ‘field balm’ (C She) 


Figured sweetpeel-tangerine (wen? kan! % ##f), unidentified Citrus var. 
(N Hup, map 2) 


Fine and acrid (hsi* hsin! #§ 4), roots of Asarum sieboldi (S She) 
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. Fine fruits and flowers (mei® kuo® hua! 3% 4#), (C Hon) 
. Five conjoined (wu® chia! fj) Acanthopanax spinosum (Hup) 
. Flat peach pits (p’ien! t’ao? jen? fi PE ).) Prunus amygdalus ‘almond’ 


(Tur) 


Floss-grass (mao* 4) Imperata arundinacea (S Hon) 


. Flowering broomrape (hua! ts’ung!-jung? Orobanche coerules- 


cens (NW She) 
Foreign ?’ung spittle (hu? t’ung? lii* Populus balsamifera? (lii* 
probably for chin' #), (W Kan, Tur) 


. Frost resister (chiit shuang! 4F #3) Hibiscus mutabilis (N She) 


Gardenia (chih!-tzu® Gardenia florida (S Hup) 

Ginger (chiang! #) Zzngiber officinale (N Hup, map 4) 

Ginger of Kao-liang (kao!-liang? chiang! % Rt #) Alpinia kumatake 
(Hai, W Kwt, map 4) 


. Glutinous rice (no* mi? #% 2) Oryza sativa var. glutinosa (N Che) 


Great Yellow (tat huang? K #%) Rheum officinale ‘rhubarb’ (S Kan, 
W Sze) 


. Greater and Lesser Aromatic non-glutinous-rice (ta* hsiao® hsiang! 


keng! K “+ # fit) Oryza sativa var. (S Ksu) 

Guardian mallow (fang? k’uei? by 3%) Peucedanum japonicum ‘brim- 
stonewort’ (SW She) 

Hazel nuts (chen! shih? #@£) Corylus heterophylla/C. mandshurica 
(W She) 

Heavenly cock (tien? hsiung? K#£), root of Aconitum sp. (N Sze) 


. Hemlock-parsley (ch’iung!-ch’iung? Conioselinum univittatum 


(N Sze, Kan) 
Hemp (ma? ji) Cannabis sativa (W Ksu, C Sze, map 20) 


. Herbaceous bean-sauce (ts’ao® ch’ih® leek-like plant, unidentified 


(W Kan) 
Herbaceous-peony (shuo‘-yiieh* 4j Paeonia albiflora (Ord) 


. Hsti Chang-ch’ing (hsii? chang*-ch’ing! Pycnostelma chinense, 


a milkweed named for a famous physician (E Ord) 


. Human yellow (jen? huang? A. #) Rehmannia glutinosa, the root is 


classified thus: specific gravity greater than one: ‘earth yellow’; 
equal to one: ‘human yellow’ ; less than one: ‘heaven yellow’ (N Shs) 


. Humanoid shen (jen? shen! \ #) Panax ginseng; the Chinese name 


refers to the man-shaped roots (E Shs, Hop, Man, map 5) 


. Hut spurge (an! lii? 4 fifi) Artemisia keiskiana, a cottage thatch (C She) 
. Inverted basins (fut p’en? #§%) Rubus thunbergii ‘bramble’ (S Hup, 


S Hon) 
Jujube (tsao® 4) Zizyphus vulgaris (C Sht, SW Shs, map 4) 
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Jujube section rice (tsao* chieh? 4 XK), possibly a long-grain 
variety (C Hup) 

Justicia of Ch’in (ch’in? chiao’ # %¢), Justicia gendarussa (E Kan) 

Kudzu (ko? $3) Pueraria hirsuta; the fibres are used for cloth, the stems 
for basketry, the root as medicine (Hon, Sht, W Hup, Hun, C Che, 
Co Fuk, N Ksi, Sze, map 18) 

K’u-li (k’u‘-li* ffi possibly silage? compost? (NW She) 

Lacquer (ch’i! %) Rhus vernicifera (S She, Che) 

Lichee (li*-chih! 2 32) Litchi chinensis (Kwt) 

Lightning maculated bamboo (tien* pan! chu? i #E 4), (Lei, map 15) 

Living stone dendrobiums (sheng! shih? hu? 4: 41 fi) Dendrobium 
moniliforme, apparently ‘fresh’ (Anh, N Ksi, map 5) 

Loquat (p’i?-p’a? #t #2) Eriobotrya japonica (S She) 

Lotus-roots (ou® #§) Nelumbo nucifera (S Ksu) 

Lycium (kou®-ch’i® 42) Lycium sinense ‘boxthorn’ (C Hon) cf. 39 

Lycium fruit and leaves (kou®-ch’i? shih? #j #8 #2) Lycium sinense 
‘boxthorn’ (Kan) cf. 39 

Maculated bamboo (pan! chu? #£%t) Phyllostachys puberula var. 
boryana, a cultivated variety (Ksi, Kwe, Lei, Ann, map 15) 

Mai seed tree fruits (mai? tzu> pen® [mu*] shih? -¥ 4 Ixora 
chinensis/I. stricta; apparently our text’s pen® 4 is an error for mu* K 
(E Sze) 

Male vermilion (mu® tan? 4 }) Paeonia moutan ‘tree peony’ (C Sze) 

Millet (non-glutinous spiked) (su %) Setaria viridis/S. italica var. 
germanica (W Sht) 

Ought to return (tang! kuei! 3% §#) Cryptotaenia canadensis ‘honewort’ | 
Angelica polymorpha ‘angelica’ (SE Kan, Sze, Tib, map 5) 

Ox knee (niu® hsi! 4) Achyranthes bidentata (N Hon, Han) 

Paddy (tao* #4) Oryza sativa var. glutinosa (S She) 

Persimmons (shih* ffi) Diospyros kaki (C Hon) 

Phoenix perch pear (feng? ch’i! li? JA # 3%) Pyrus sinensis ; a Shensi pear 
variety, a phoenix is said to have perched on it during the seventh 
century A.D. (SW Shs, map 2) 

Pi legumes (pi* tout #% %) Pisum sativum ‘pea’ (S She) 

Pine bear-lichen (sung! lo? # #@) Usnea longissima/U. barbata (E Hup) 

Pine fruits (sung! shih? # $f) Pinus sp. ‘pine nuts’ (N Shs) 

Pink indigo (hung? lan? $f #) Carthamus tinctorius ‘safflower’ (NW 
She, C Sht, C Sze) 

Plantain fruits (fou?-i3 shih? # —¥ #£) Plantago major var. asiatica(E Sze) 

Plate elm (chia* yii? #! #x), unidentified (Mon) 

Plums (mei* #%) Prunus mume (S Ksi) 
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Pollia (tu*-jo* #t #7) Pollia japonica (W Hup) 

Purple bamboo-shoot tea (tzu* sun® ch’a? %& %j 3&) Thea sinensis (MoY, 
N Che, map 1) 

Purple herb (tzu® ts’ao* % #) Lithospermum officinale ‘groomwell’ (Sht) 

Purple kudzu (tzu* ko? #%) Vitis corniculata/V. coignetiae (S Sze 
map 18) 

Purple leaf-vegetable (tzu® ts’ait 4% 4) Porphyra laciniata/P. coccinea 
(N Ksu) 

Purple straw millet (tzu* kan* su* & ## &), apparently Setaria sp.(S She) 

Rabbit silk (t’u* ssu’ % #*) Cuscuta japonica ‘dodder’ (MoY) 

Race rice (chien* mi® 7), presumably Oryza sp. (C Che) 

Rat-plum (pei! 4#) Rhamnus japonicus ‘Japanese buckthorn; rat-plum’ 
(S Hup) 

Raven head (wu! t’ou? §& 59fi), root of Aconitum sp. (N Sze) 

Raven joint rice (wu! chieh? mi? §& @i KX), presumably Oryza sp. (MoY) 

Red cash (ch’ih* ch’ien? 9 4), possibly Gastrodia elata (S Hun, N Kwt) 

Red pine (ch’ih* sung! 4 #$) Pinus densiflora (C Che) 

Red tamarisk (ch’ih* ch’eng! # ®) Tamarix chinensis (NW She) 

Rehmannia (ch’i? &), probably Rehmannia glutinosa/R. lutea; name also 
applied to Panicum miliaceum var. glutinosa (E She, Han) 

Ribbon herb (shou‘ ts’ao® # *) Spiranthes australis (S Kwt) 

Shadflower (t’ing?-lit # 9%) Draba nemorosa (W Sht) 

Shell mother (pei* mu® & &) Fritillaria roylei/F. verticillata ‘fritillary’ 
(S Hup) 

Shepherd’s-purse (chit ##) Capsella bursapastoris (N She) 

Side child (ts’e* tzu® JW -f), root of Aconitum sp. (N Sze) 

Silver flower fine tea (yin? hua! hsit ch’a? #838) Thea sinensis 
(W Che, map 1) 

Sinking aromatic (ch’en? hsiang! %& #) Aquilaria agallocha ‘aloes-wood’ 
(Kwt, Ann) 

Snake millet (she? su* 32) Cnidium monnieri/Selinum japonicum (S Ksu) 

Sour jujubes (suan! tsao* #24) Zizyphus vulgaris var. spinosus ‘wild 
jujube’ (Hon) 

Sour jujube kernels (suan! tsao* jen? #2 4 {-), kernels of red drupes of 
the wild jujube (S She) 

Spiked-millet rice (liang? mi* 32) Setaria italica (S She, N Sze) 

Staminate [-hemp] bowstring hemp (hsi* hsien® ma? 4% ii) Cannabis 
sativa (the male hemp plant), (E She, map 20) 

Stinking-elm (wu?-i? 4% 9) Ulmus macrocarpa (W Shs) 

Stone dendrobiums (shih? hu? 41 ff) Dendrobium moniliforme (Anh, 
Kwt, map 5) 
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128. Stone dragon buds (shih? lung? juit 47 #€ 5) Ranunculus sceleratus 152. V 
‘cursed crowfoot’ (S Hup) 

129. Stone sweet-flag (shih? ch’ang!-p’u? 41 #4 iff) Acorus gramineus (S Sze) | 153. Vi 

130. Successively following [leaves] (hsiit sui? Euphorbia lathyris 


‘caper-spurge’. #{ should be fi (S Sze) 154. Vv 
131. Sugar aromatic (t’ang? hsiang! i #) Lindera thunbergi (Hai) 155 _™ 
132. Sugar-cane (che* #€) Saccharum officinarum (N Hup, Co Che, C Sze) 4 ; 
133. Summer garlic (hsia* suan* 3 Allium sativum (S She) 
134. Sweet crabapple (kan! t’ang? +f 3¢) Pyrus betulaefolia, a small coarse | 
pear (E Anh) 159. V 
135. Sweet herb (kan! ts’ao* +f 4) Glycyrrhiza echinata|G. glabra ‘licorice’ 
(NW She, N Shs, Mon, SW Kan, map 3) 
136. Sweetpeel-tangerine (kan! #f) Citrus nobilis (S She, SE Kan, Hup, | 160. \ 
N Hun, S of MoY, C Kwt, especially Sze, map 2) 161. 1 
137. Taro (ytit #) Colocasia antiquorum (N Hup) 
138. Tea (ch’a® 3) Thea sinensis (Hon, Hup, Sze, S She, N Anh, Co Fuk, 162. ' 
N Ksi, map 1) 
139. Tea leaf-buds (ch’a? ya? # #), young tea leaves for high grade tea 163. | 
(ya? #F equivalent to ya? #), (S She, W Hun, map 1) 164. 7 
140. ‘Teat sweetpeel-tangerine (ju? kan! Citrus nobilis var. (Che, N 165. 
Ksi, map 2) 166. 
141. Thick [-bark] celtis (hou* p’o* Ff #f) Magnolia officinalis (N Sze) 167. 
142. Thorn honey (tz’u* mi‘ #) Alhagi maurorum, the honey-like exuda- 
tion from this leafless desert plant (Tur) | 168. 
143. Thorny-lime fruits (chih® shih? #2 Citrus trifoliata (S She, map 2) 
144. Thorny-lime husks (chih® ch’iieh* #4 #) Citrus trifoliata, dried halves 
of the thorny-lime (S She, N Hon, map 2) 169. 
145. Thunder pills (lei? wan? #4.) Mylitta lapidescens (N Hup, S She) 
146. ‘Tibetan [solitary-] living [plant] (ch’iang! huo? # 7%) Angelica sylvestris 170. 
(Sze, Tib, map 5) 
147. ‘Tree melons (mu‘ kua! 4 Jk) Cydonia sinensis ‘quince’ (E Kan, N Che, 171. 
N Hun) | 172. 


148. Tricosanthes (kua!-lou? *§ ¥£) Tricosanthes multiloba (NW Hon) 

149. Tu Chung (tu* chung* ft 4) Eucommia ulmoides, the hardy rubber 
tree; named after an ancient Taoist (S She) 

150. Tuckahoe (fu?-ling? {R 4) Poria cocos/Pachyma cocos,afungusonthe 
roots of fir trees. The fu? in fu?-ling? and fu?-shen® occurs in our text | 173. 
both with and without the grass radical (S She) 174. 

151. Tuckahoe (fu?-shen? {K iit) Poria cocos/Pachyma cocos, specimens which 
cling closely to the root are called fu?-shen? (E She) 
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. Veined roots of arbor-vitae (po? ken! #1 fk #R), probably Thuja 


orientalis (Kan) 


. Vermilion bitterpeel-tangerines (chu! chii? #% #&) Citrus nobilis var. 


(N Ksi, map 2) 
Vitex fruits (man*-ching! shih? & #] #£) Vitex trifolia var. ovata(N Hop) 
Ward wind (fang? feng! 4 Ja) Siler divaricatum (Sht, S Shs) 
Wheat (mo* 4) Triticum vulgare (S She) 
White barley (po? mo* & 4) Hordeum vulgare var. (Ord) 
White drug fruits (po? yiieh* shih? 4s # #f), possibly a variety of fritillary, 
ytieh* shih? (E Sze) 


. White erianthus (po? mang? fA %), probably a white variety of Ertanthus 


japonicus ‘woolly bear grass’; possibly Jmperata arundinacea ‘floss 
grass’ (MoY) 
White lotus-root (po? ou? fA #), from Nelumbo nucifera (C Sze) 
Wild ramie hemp (yeh* chu* ma? i) Boehmeria nivea ‘ramie’ 
(S She, map 19) 


. Winter at Heaven’s Gate (t’ien! men? tung! K FY 4) Asparagus lucidus 


‘shiny asparagus’ (N & C Sze) 
Winter bamboo-shoots(tung!sun? ¥£%j),an edible species (S She,map15) 


. Winter crabapple (tung! nai* 28) Pyrus malus var. tomentosa (Kan) 
. Wolf poison (lang? tu? 4 4) Aconitum lycoctonum ‘wolfsbane’ (SW She) 
. Yams (shu3-yiit % #fi) Dioscorea sp. (S of lower Yangtze) 

. Yellow detritus (huang? hsieh* 3% )#), possibly Lingoum santalinum 


‘red sandalwood’ Jj 4 # (Ann) 


. Yellow essence (huang? ching! 3) Polygonatum falcatum ‘deer 


bamboo’ /P. canaliculatum ‘Solomon’s seal’, erroneously printed 
(C Hon, N Che) 


. Yellow forsythia (huang? lien? #% ##) Coptis teeta ‘golden thread’ (Che, 


S Anh, C Hun, S Hup, map 3) 


. Yellow phellodendron (huang? po* # 4%) Phellodendron amurense ‘yellow 


bark’ (S She) 
Yellow quick-ripening (?) rice (huang? mi® ##K), unidentified(MoY) 
Yellow spiked-millet (huang? su* # %&) Setaria italica var. (MoY) 


FAUNA 


Amnion belly fish (pao! tu® yii? unidentified (S Ksu) 

Bamboo rat (chu? liu? 7 #1) Rhyzomys sinensis (N Hup) 

Bear rawhide (hsiung? k’uo* 8 $f), possibly Euarctos sp. (N Shs, N 
Hop, map 7) 
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Bears (hsiung?-p’i? #@ #8), possibly Ewarctos and Ursus (E Sze) 

Bice bugs (ch’ing! ch’ung? 7 #), probably caterpillar of Heliothis 
armigera ‘bollworm’ ; the name is also applied to the ming?-ling? #8 
(NW She) 

Birth in flight bird (fei! sheng! niao* #€ 4E B), probably not a bird, but 
Petaurista petaurista, the giant flying squirrel of the Fukien region, 
which is called ‘birth in flight’ (Co Che) 

Daphne bice (yiian? ch’ing! 3é 77) Lytta vesicatoria ‘blister beetle; 
Spanish fly’ (C She) 

Deer charqui (lu* fu® # fifi) Cervus sika and other deer (C Anh) 

Deer hides (lu* ko? € #) Cervus sika and other deer (NW She) 

Deer tails (lu* wei?  #£) Cervus sika and other deer (N Kan) 

Deer tongues (lu* she? fi #1) Cervus sika and other deer (N Kan) 


Deer velvet [-antlers] (lu* jung? #&3¥) Cervus sika and other deer 
(SW She) 


Dogs (ch’tian* ) Canis familiaris (W Sht) 

[Domestic] ducks (ya! #§) Anas domestica (S Ksu) 

Dragon bones (lung? ku® §E 7), fossil bones (Shs) 

Eagle feathers (tiao’ yii® 9&2), probably Aquila chrysaetus (Mon, 
map 15) 

Earth gall (tit tan? 4H) Meloe (Eurymeloe) corvinces|/M. coarctatus 
‘oil beetle’ (S She) 


Elephant teeth (hsiang* ch’ih® $ #4) Elephas maximus ‘Indian elephant’ 
(Ann) 

Falcon (ku® §f§), F. peregrinus (S She) 

Female rhinoceros horns (tzu* hsi? chiieh? ¥¥ Jf 4), possibly the horns 
of the Shensi takin (Budorcas) or of the yak, both animals being 
native to this region (W Kan) 

Figured bivalves (wen? ko? % #), the name is applied both to Codaki 
interrupta of the family Lucinidae, and collectively to the venus-clams 
of the family Veneridae (Co Sht) 

Figured tortoises (wen? kuei! X a), not specifically identified (N Kwe) 

Fish fry (yii? tzu® & -¥-), unidentified (S Ksu) 

Fish navels (yti? ch’i? fi ff), possibly to be emended to yii? chiao! fa % 
‘fish glue’, a product of this region in medieval times (MoY) 

Fish—(yti?—f4 &%), unidentified. Dictionaries give various pronuncia- 
tions and meanings for the second element, but none is satisfactory 
(MoY). § also occurs alone (E Hop) 

Flat-fish (pan® f%), possibly sole or halibut (S Ksu) 

Fox tails (hu? wei® #1 #2) Vulpes sp. (N & C Sze) 
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Gadfly bugs (meng? ch’ung? §& #k) Tabanus trigonus ‘horsefly’ (E Hup, 
S Hon) 


. Glaucous camel deer horns (ch’ing? t’o1 lu* chiieh? 7 (tt # #4), horns 


of Cervus elaphus var. kansuensis ‘wapiti’ (N She, Ord) 


. Goral [sheep] horns (ling? yang? chiieh? ##># #4), horns of Nemorrhaedus 


crispus/N. caudata (S Kan, N Sze) 


. Great snakes (ta* she? % #é), unidentified (W Sht) 


Honey (mi* #), (Shs, N Che) 


. Honey [-bee] wax (mi* la* 4 #&), beeswax (W Hup, E Sze) 
. Kingfisher feathers (ts’ui* yi? 44 7) Alcedo atthis var. bengalensis ‘blue 


kingfisher’ (W Kwt, Ann, map 7) 


. K’ung birds (k’ung® ch’iieh* 4.7) Pavo muticus ‘green peacock’ 


(Lei) 


. bird tails (k’ung® ch’iieh* FL ), peacock tails (Ann) 
. Leopard tails (paot wei? Felis pardus fontanierii ‘leopard’ (N Shs, 


Mon, map 6) 


. Leopard tails, skins, and bone extremities (pao* p’i? ku® tu? 
p p p 


Bi Fr fit), the last item is of uncertain meaning (Man, map 6) 


. Loach (ch’at &%) Cobitis sp./Miscurgus sp., a mud-burrowing fish 


(SW Hop) 


. Mountain fowl (shan? chi? {lj €) Phasianus scintillans ‘copper pheasant’ 


(E Sze) 


. Mountain fowl tails (shan! chi! wei® jl) # 2), pheasant tails (S Kan, 


N Hup). Chi! also occurs as %§ 


. Mullet skins (tzu! p’i? @ %) Mugil cephalus ‘grey or striped mullet’ 


(S Ksu) 


. Musk-deer (she* ) Moschus moschiferus (She, N Hon, map 9) 

. Ox yellow (niu? huang? 4F #%), ox bezoar (Sht, S Sze) 

. Parrots (ying'-wu*® %§ #5), Psittacidae, the parrot family (SW Kwt) 
. Ravens (wu! §) Corvus sinensis/C. macrorhynchus (S She) 

. Rhinoceros horn (hsi! chiieh? Jf $4) Rhinoceros sumatraensis (S Hup, 


SE Sze, NE Kwe, Ann, and esp. Hun, map 6) 


. Scaly-mullet fish (ch’iu? yii? #&&) Lepidotrigla sp. (N Sze) 
. Sea bivalves (hai? ko? 7 #s), includes oysters, clams, mussels, etc. 


(S Co Sht, Co Fuk) 


. Sea savouries (hai* weit PK), sea-food delicacies (Co Che) 
. Sea-turtle skins (pit p’i? &@ JZ), apparently a species of Chelonia, related 


to the tortoise-shell turtle (Kwt) 


. Sharks (ch’tieh* ff), apparently a kind of shark (S Ksu) 
. Shark hides (chiao1 ko? i #1), ‘shark’ is also written &% (Co Che, S to 


Ann, map 6) 
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Shu horses (shu® ma® 4 5), horses from the region of Shu, modern 
Szechwan (Sze) 

Shu oxen (shu! niu® %£ 4F), unidentified (E Kan) 

Snakehead-mullet (li? &) Ophicephalus argus (E Hop) 

Sparrow-hawk (yao* *§) Accipiter nisus/A. virgatus (S She) 

Station elder (t’ing? chang? f& ) Epicauta chinensis|/E. megalocephala| 
E. gorhami, one of the blister beetles (She) 

Stone swallows (shih? yen* 41 #€), fossil spirifers, Spiriferina chushuani 
(S Hun) 

Sugar crabs (t’ang? hsieh* #% hsieh* is Brachyura sp. ‘crab’; the 
significance of ‘sugar’ is uncertain (E Hop, S Hup, MoY) 

Su-huo horns (su*-huo*® chiieh? 3 #4 44), horns of unidentified animal 
(Tur) 

Tarbagha rats (t’o?-pa? shu® Marmota himalayana robusta 
‘Szechwan marmot’, the Chinese name registers Mongolian tarbagha 
(C Kan) 

Tortoises (kuei! {&%) Clemmys japonica (Kwt) 

Tortoise-shell-turtles (tait-meit #9) Eretmochelys squamosa (Hai, W 
Kwt) 


Turtle plates (pieh! chia? #1), Carapaces of Trionyx sinensis ‘soft-shelled 
turtle’ (N Hun, Kwt) 

Water horses (shui® ma® 7k 5) Hippocampus kelloggi ‘sea-horse’ (E Kwt) 

Water rhinoceros plate[-armour] (shui® ssu* chia® 7k 5¢ Rhinoceros 
indicus var. unicornus (MoY) 

Wax (la* #%), the wax of the bee or of other insects, notably Coccus 
sinensis (She, E Shs, Hup, Sze, Anh, S Che, S Hun, N Kwe, C Ksi, 
map 8) 

Whiskered snake bile (jan? she? tan® 94 # Wf&), bile of Python molurus 
(Kwt, Kws, Ann, map 9) 

White eagle feathers (po? tiao! yii? A B&W) Aquila chrysaetus (?)(N Shs, 
Mon, map 15) 

White feathers of eagle and gyrfalcon (tiao! ku? po® yii? 86 #3 A 7), 
probably Aquila chrysaetus (?) and Falco peregrinus (NW She, map 15) 

White fish (po? yii? A &) Cyprinus carpio ‘white carp’ (S Hup) 

White fish in wine-lees (tsao! po? yii? #4 A #4), marinated white carp 
(N Anh) 

White flower snake and raven snake charqui (po? hua! she? wu! she? 
fu? 4E Agkistrodon halys var. brevicaudus/A. acutus, a 
pit-viper; and one of the black grass snakes, Natricidae (S Hup) 

White honey (po? mit A ®), (S She, SW Shs, S Hup, SE Kan, N Sze) 
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Wild fowl (yeh® chi! ¥f ) Phasianus colchicus subsp. ‘ring-necked 
pheasant’ (N Hon) 

Wild horses (yeh? ma® ¥f Equus przewalskii ‘Mongolian pony’ 
(NW She, map 6) 

Wild horse hides (yeh® ma* ko? ¥f Equus przewalskii ‘Mongolian 
pony’ (Kan, map 6) 

Wild horse thigh hides (yeh* ma® k’ua‘ ko? WE Equus przewalskii 
‘Mongolian pony’ (Ord, Mon, map 6) 

Wild pig yellow (yeh® chu’ huang? bezoars of Sus palludosus 
‘wild boar’ (NW She) 

Yak [ox] tails (li? niu? wei? #4 ) Poephagus grunniens ‘yak’ (Mon, 
N and W Sze, map 7) 

Yellow fish (huang? yii? #% ff) Acipenser mikadoi ‘sturgeon’ (SW Hop) 

Yellow ox breast (huang? niu? i* $%4F 1) Bos taurus, the ordinary 
domesticated ox of North China (NW She) 

Yin-ya horns (yin1-ya® chiieh? / ¥ $4), horns of unidentified animal 
(Tur) 


MINERALS 


. Alum stone (fan? shih? #8 4), alum (N Shs, map 14) 
. Arsenolite stone (yiit shih? ## 41), white oxide of arsenic (N Shs) 
. Assorted gold (san* chin! #« 4), probably gold pieces of varying size 


(S Kan, map 11) 


. Bell teats (chung! ju® ## #1), stalactites; abbreviation of shih? chung! ju® 


Ai $f Fu ‘stone bell teats’, so called because they resemble the teats 
(i.e. bosses) on bronze bells (N Sht, N Hup, Kwt) 


. Bran gold (fu! chin! % 4), gold in flakes from placer deposits (S She, 


S Kan, Kok, Kws, S Hun, S Hup, N Yun, especially Sze, map 11) 


. Bright and luminous cinnabar sand (kuang! ming? tan! sha! 3€ BA FF we), 


lustrous cinnabar (W Hun, SE Sze, map 13) 


. Cinnabar sand (tan! sha! J} >), cinnabar; ‘sand’ occurs also written 


with the stone radical (S She, Che, W Hun, N Kwe, N Kwt, E Kws, 
C Sze, map 13) 


. Congealed water stone (ning? shui? shih? #€ 7k #1), satin-spar and selenite 


(gypsum), sometimes confused with calcite; the Chinese name derives 
from the mineral’s sheet-ice appearance (SE She) 


. Crimson alum (chiang! fan? #¥#), possibly alunogen (hydrous aluminum 


sulphate) which is sometimes reddish (W Kan, map 14) 
Crude niter (p’u? hsiao! fb #7), Glauber’s salt (N Sze) 
Crushed stone (suit shih? 41), (N Hup) 
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Essence of iron (t’ieh® ching! #& #ij), a purplish dust from iron smelters, 
used to burnish bronze objects (MoY) 


Figured stones (wen? shih? % 41), a general term for ornamental stones 
(S Hop) 

Flux stone (hsiao! shih? 77 41), saltpetre, niter (C Shs) 

Gold (chin! 4), (Co Che, N Sze, N Ksi, Kwt, Hai, Kws, Ann, map 11) 

Gold Sand Spring [water] (chin! sha! ch’iian? 4 #4 8), probably the 
water from a spring of this name used in preparation of purple 
bamboo-shoot tea (N Che) 

Grass-green alum (ts’ang! fan? #¢ ¥£), copperas, green vitriol (N Hup, 
map 14) 

Hollow bice (k’ung! ch’ing! % 7), nodular azurite (MoY) 

Iron (t’ieh® #), (S Anh) 

Jung salt (jung? yen? #%#), unrefined salt from the western deserts 
(Kok, map 14) 

Living gold (sheng! chin! 424), coarse gold (E Sze, map 11) 

Magnetic stone (tz’u® shih? magnetite, lodestone (S Hop) 

Malachite (lu* &), (N Ksi, S Hup) 

Malachite bice (lu* ch’ing! && 77), malachite (S Anh) 

Mother of clouds (yiin? mu’ % 8), (biotite) mica (N Anh, Sht, map 14) 

Ochre of Tai (tai* che® ft #), hematite, especially ‘kidney ore’ (W She) 

Patterned jadestone (min? yiit #3), possibly steatite (N Anh) 

Pearls (chu! #&), (Hai, S Kws) 

Purple stone (tzu® shih? % 41), amethyst, sometimes fluorite (NW Ksu, 
Sht) 

Sal ammoniac (nao?-sha! #4 #4), Persian nauSadir, emending sal 
ammoniac (ammonium chloride) is a well known product of this 
region (Tur) 

Salt hills (yen? shan! & {l}), rock-salt lumps (?) (E Kan, map 14) 

Sharp iron (li t'ieh® #1] #), apparently denoting a high grade iron which 
will take a good edge; iron from the region enjoys some fame for 
this quality (S Sze) 

Sigilliform salt (yin* yen? Fil #¥), sodium chloride in large crystals, made 
by evaporation of brine (N She, map 14) 

Silver (yin? 4), (S Hup, N Ksi, S She, widespread in Kwt, Kws, 
Hai, Ann, map 12) 

Silvery stone of Stone Well (shih? ching® yin? shih? 4 Jf # 41), ‘Stone 
Well’ is apparently a place name; the stone is perhaps a muscovite 
schist (E Kwt) 

Sleek stone (hua? shih? ## 41), soapstone, talc (Sht) 

Spiky niter (mang? hsiao! #1), Epsom salt (epsomite), (W Hup) 
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Stones and ores (shih? k’uang* 41 $f), (N Shs) 

Stone nobility (shih? ying! 41 3), quartz (N Hon) 

Stone plaster (shih? kao! 417%), gypsum (C She, N Hup, W Kan) 

Veined stone (li® shih? #41), probably alabaster, sometimes marble 
(C Sht) 

Water and soil (shui® t’u® 2k +), possibly water for ponds, baths, etc., 
and soil for gardens, etc., in the palaces of Ch’ang-an (S She) 

Watery silver (shui® yin® 7k #), quicksilver, mercury (N Kwt, S Kws, 
map 13) 

White stone grease (po? shih? chih! A 41 fff), an unctuous mineral, 
possibly one or more of the following: saponite, weathered talc, 
kaolin, bentonite (S Ksu, C Che) 

White stone nobility (po® shih? ying! A 41 3¢), white (milky) quartz 
(E Kws, C Che) 

Yellow alum (huang? fan? % ¥£), probably alum with some iron content, 
or an iron sulphate (W Kan, map 14) 

Yellow leaf-buds (huang? ya? #%{ #), possibly litharge (C Hun) 


MANUFACTURES 


Arrowshafts (ko* #f), (S Hun, map 15) 

Azurite and malachite paints (ch’ing! lu‘ ts’ai? 7 #&#%), azurite and 
malachite pigments (N Shs) 

Bamboo arrow [shafts] (chu? chien* 45 #7), (N Ksi, map 15) 

Bamboo fans (chu? shan‘ (W Che, map 15) 

Bamboo mats (chu? hsi® / Ji), (S Kwt, map 15) 

Bamboo matting (chu? tien* 7 #4), (N Hun, map 15) 

Bamboo shoes (chu? hsieh? 7 #&%), (SW Kwt, map 15) 

Banquet (?) mats (ts’an* hsi? Jif), ts’an* possibly for ts’an! (S She) 

Bice copper mirrors (ch’ing! t’ung? ching* 74 #), bronze mirrors 
(MoY) 

Bills-of-fare (shih? tan! registers of comestibles (Hai) 

Boot felt (hstieh! chan! ## #£), (S She, map 16) 

Boot rawhides, two kinds: crinkle figure and chi-mo (hstieh! kuo* erh* 
wu! chou* wen? chi?-mo*t — % i chi?-mo* apparently 
a loan word, meaning unknown (She) 

Bow stock (kung! ts’ai? * #4), (S She) 

Brilliant powder (kuang! fen* 3€ $F), ceruse, white lead (N Hun) 

Bulrush mats (p’iao® hsi? #@)%) Scirpus triqueta (E Hon). Hsi? also 
written ji 
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Cane sugar (che? t’ang? i #8), (C Sze) 

Chan sugar aromatic (chan! t’ang? hsiang! f@ ft #), Chan sugar is 
Lindera thunbergii (Kwt) 

Chased gold and silver utensils (lou* chin! yin? ch’it # & & 3), (C Sze) 

Chih-li [paper] (chih*-li? &§ ##), paper made from a seaweed, Ceramium 
rubrum (C Ksi, map 16) 

Clipping knives (chien* tao! shears (S She) 

Copper mirrors (t’ung? ching* #1 #), bronze mirrors (N Shs) 

Copper utensils of Crouching Ox Mountain (fu? niu? shan! t’ung? 
ch’it {RF ili 28), (MoY) 

Deer hair writing-brushes (lu* mao? pi? #34), (S Hup, map 7) 

Double-six [game] men (shuang! lu‘ backgammon 
(Persian nard) counters (E Sze) 

Dragon and phoenix mats (lung? feng* hsi? J#), (S Ksu) 
Dragon beard mats (lung? hsii! hsi? #£ 4)#%), mats made of Juncus 
balticus ‘Baltic rush, dragon’s beard’ (She, Kan, Hon, map 15) 

Dried milk (kan! lo* (C Sze, map 10) 

Druggets (t’an® #), (N Kan) 

Felt (chan! #€), (E Kan, She, Ord, SW Shs, NW Sht, Tur, map 16) 

Felt for covering saddles (fut an! chan! #§ ®& #€), (Kan, W Sht, map 16) 

Felt for saddle facings (an! mien* chan! %%& jij #€), (C Shs, map 16) 

Ferry-boats (?) (hang? tzu® #t #), a very doubtful identification (N Che) 

Figured fans (wen? shan‘ Jj), (Fuk) 

Figured knives (wen? tao! 3 JJ), probably engraved blades (E Sze) 

Fire tongs (huo® chu’ (S She) 

Five coloured felt for covering saddles (wu* se* fut an! chan! 7. & # 
HE), (N She, map 16) 

Five coloured rattan platters (wu® t’eng? p’an? #& (SE Kwt, 
Hai, map 16) 

Flower mouth gourd-dippers (hua! k’ou® p’iao® p’iao? is a 
calabash made into a dipper or ladle (E Hon) 

Flower oil (hua! yu? 4€ jth), possibly sunflower oil or star anise oil (E Sze) 

Fresh spring wine (sheng! ch’un! chiu® 4: # 3%), (C Sze) 

Go men (ch’i? tzu® # -F), the pieces with which to play go; the character 
occurs in our text both with the tree radical and the stone radical 
(N Anh, W Kan) 

Gold foil (chin! po® 4 jf), (Ann, map 11) 

Gold, silver, and copper utensils (chin! yin? t’ung? ch’i* 4 & & 38), 
(MoY) 

Gold, silver, and lead utensils (chin! yin? ch’ien! ch’it 4 # # %), 
(S Kws) 
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Grapes of five kinds: wine, syrup, parched, crinkled, and dry (p’u?-t’ao? 
wu? wu‘ chiu’ chiang! chien! chou! kan! if 44 3 Gz), (Tur) 

Grapes: wine, and parched (p’u?-t’ao? chiu® chi? chien! ji & Fi), 
(N Shs) 

Grass mats and shoes (ts’ao® hsi? hsien® #), (S Ksu) 

Head-plaques for basilicas (tien* 0? & #i), sign-boards (MoY) 

Honey [-bee] wax candles (mi* la* chu? ¥ #4), (S Kan) 

Honied bamboo-shoots (mi* sun*® # 4#j), candied bamboo-shoots (S She, 
map 15) 

Honied ginger (mi* chiang! & #), candied ginger (MoY, Han, map 5) 

Horn bows (chiieh? kung! 44%), probably horn-tipped bows (N She, 
Hop) 

Horse saddles (ma* an! Hj ®%), (N Shs) 

Horse whips (ma® ts’e* Hj $), (NW She, Sze) 

Iron mirrors (tieh®? ching* #&#), (N Shs) 

Iron utensils (t’ieh® ch’i* 4 3%), (Anh) 

Jade powder and particles (yiit fen* hsieh* # (N Shs) 

Kaymak (su! &f), uncertain identification (N She, Kok, N Sze, C Anh, 
map 10) 

Knife grindstones (tao! ts’o* JJ $4), the characters should perhaps be 
reversed to ‘grinding knife’, a lapidary’s tool (NW Ksu) 

Knife hilts (tao! pa* JJ #), (S Sze) 

Knives (tao! JJ), (S Hop) 

Kudzu powder (ko? fen® $5 $+), the powdered root of Pueraria hirsuta, 
used medicinally (Che, N Ksi, Sze, map 18) 

Lacquered utensils: k’u-lu-chen, second quality, ten items; flower 
figured, five items (ch’i! ch’i* k’u‘-lu*-chen! erh* p’in® shih? ch’eng? 
hua! wen? wu? ch’eng® 25 li + HE HH), is 
said to refer to the utensils’ being ‘finely hollowed out’, it may 
represent a foreign word (N Hup) 

Lampblack (mo* 3%), (S Shs, W Hop) 

Letter [mailing-] tubes (shu! t’ung? # fj), (E Sze, map 15) 

Lichees, parched (li*-chih! chien! 2 #% fil) Litchi chinensis (S Sze) 

Liquidambar aromatic (feng! hsiang! #& #) Liquidambar formosana, a 
gum-resin, resembling frankincense (E Sze) 

Lotus-root powder (ou® fen*® #§ $+), powdered root stock of Nelumbo 
nucifera (S She) 

Matting (tien* #2), (N Hun, W Che, N Ksi, N Kws, SE Hup, S Anh) 

Mirrored caskets (ching* hsia* $ [#), small boxes with inset mirrors 
(S Kwt) 
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Molding clay, jugs and pots (yen? chih? ang* fou® ifi ffi), ceramics 
(C Hon) 

Musk aromatic (she* hsiang! ff #), from Moschus moschiferus (S She, 
N Shs, Mon, N Hop, Man, N Hup, Kan, Kok, N Yun, Tib, 
especially Sze, map 9) 

Ox kaymak (niu? su! 4F &f), (W She, map 10) 

Paper (chih® @£), (S Anh, N Ksi, Che, S Hun, map 16) 

Paste powder (hu? fen® §j #), ceruse (white lead), especially as cosmetic, 
hu? is for hu? ‘paste’ (E Hon, S Hop) 

Peach bamboo chopsticks (t’ao” chu? chu! #& fs %), named for a variety 
of bamboo (E Sze, map 15) 

Phoenix quill mats (feng* ho* hsi? Js mf), apparently a hapax lego- 
menon, ‘phoenix quill’ could be the name of a reed, or may simply 
refer to the decoration (E Hon, S Hop) 

Pickled bamboo-shoots and melons (tsao! sun? # probably 
pickled in rice mash (E Hup, map 15) 

Pickled melons (tsao! kua! (S She) 

Pink indigo rouge (hung? lan? yen!-chih! 41. # #€ ff), rouge from Cartha- 
mus tinctorius ‘safhower’, in Chinese ‘the pink indigo-plant’ (S She) 

Plate aromatic (chia* hsiang! #} #), made from the operculum of a 
mollusc, Eburna japonica (Co Che to Co Ann, map 8) 

Plate, parched (chia® chien! fi), presumably a parched form of ‘plate 
aromatic’ (S Kwt, map 8) 

Plums, parched (mei? chien! #f% #1) Prunus mume (N Ksi, C Sze) 

Porcelain utensils (tz’u? ch’i* & 3%), the form #€ also occurs in our text 
(Han, S Hop) 

Psephurus fish-sauce (hsiin® ch’a* ff), Astin? is Psephurus sp., a 
ganoid fish (MoY) 

Purple ore (tzu® k’uang* %§t), lac from Coccus lacca ‘scale insect’ 
(N Kws) 
Quivers (hu?-lu‘ i), (Mon) 

Rattan matting (t’eng? tien* #%), (Kwt, map 16) 

Rattan paper (t’eng chih? #£), (Che, map 16) 

Rattan utensils (t’eng? ch’i* i 2%), (Kws, Ann, map 16) 

Raven plums (wu! mei? §& #) Prunus mume gathered half-ripe and 
smoked; much used in medicine (S Hup) 

Reed matting (wei’ tien* # %%) Phragmites communis, the common reed 
(Hop) 

Scarlet felt (feit chan! # #£), (Tur, map 16) 

Shu lacquer of Heng Mountain (heng? shan! shu® ch’i! jl) 
Orixa japonica ‘Szechwan varnish’ (N Hun) 
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Shu-p’u (shu!-p’u? #& ii), Indic chaupur, a board game related to 
English ‘ludo’ (C Sze) 

Silk headed pink druggets (ssu! t’ou? hung? t’an® ## 9H 4 #), ‘silk headed’ 
apparently refers to a silk decoration, perhaps fringe, on the hair 
mats (S Anh) 

Silver and copper utensils (yin! t’ung? ch’i* 48 @) 2%), (S Anh, N Kws) 

Spring wine leaven (ch’un! chiu® ch’ii? #§ #4 #8), (C Hup) 

Stone honey (shih? mi* 41 #), sugar cakes; the name is also applied 
to honey from cliff-dwelling bees (S Shs, Sze, Han, S Ksi, S 
Hun) 

Stone utensils (shih? ch’it 41 28), (N Sht) 

Su’s basil mats (su! hsiin! hsi? # # #), rush mats made by the Su family, 
apparently aromatic (E Sze) 

Tight [-weave] belts (chin® t’ing! 5% #), (W Kan) 

Tile inkstones (wa® yen* 4 fi), (W Hon) 

Tricosanthes powder (kua!-lou? fen® 4§ Tricosanthes multiloba 
(MoY) 

Tufted-deer skin boots (ching! p’i? hsiieh! % pz ##) Elaphodus cephalo- 
phus (N Kws) 

Tule mats (wan! hsi? 32 J), probably Scirpus lacustris (MoY) 

Wash legumes (tsao* tout 7 @%), a soap and cosmetic made from ground 
peas (S She) 

Water onion mats (shui? ts’ung! hsi? 7k 4)%) Fimbristylis subspicata, 
a sedge (N Co Sht) 

Wax candles (la* chu? #45), (She, Shs, N Sze, SE Kan, map 8) 

Wheat-straw fans (chiian! shan* #4 4%) #4= #4 (SW Shs). Text has &, 
emended 

Whistling-head arrows (hsiao! shih® #4), (Mon) 

White glue (po* chiao’ A B), glue made by boiling crushed deer horns 
in rice gruel (NW She, N Hop) 

White glue aromatic (po? chiao’ hsiang! A 4), the aromatic extract 
of the fruit of Liguidambar formosana (glue-resin) (S She) 

White horn matting (po? chiieh? tien* A #4 #), (S Ksu) 

White wax (po? lat & #), yellow beeswax bleached in sunlight (N Kwt, 
N Kws, Ann) 

Willow boxes (liu® hsiang! #) Salix babylonica (E Hop) 

Wine ladles (chiu® shuo* j§ #4), (W Sze) 

Wine utensils (chiu® ch’i* 7 2%), (Anh) 

Winter at Heaven’s Gate, parched (t’ien! men? tung! chien! K [4 & fit) 
Asparagus lucidus (S Sze) 

Writing-brushes (pi? 4€), (E Anh, Han, map 7) 
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TEXTILES 


. Alternating shuttle (Chiao! so! #% #), apparently qualified textile name 


omitted from text in error (C Sze) 


. Alternating shuttle damask (chiao! so! ling? 4 # #), (Co Che, map 17) 
. Alternating shuttle double cord (chiao! so! shuang! hsiin? 4 #2 


a textile of unknown structure (C Sze, map 17) 


. Alternating shuttle silk linen (chiao! so! ssu! put 2€ #¢ #& 4), ‘silk linen’ 


is a muster with some silk fibres (C Anh, map 20) 


. ‘Autocratic dress’ and ‘raven eye’ damasks (yiit fu? wu! yen® ling? 


apparently names of patterns (N Che, map 17) 


. Bamboo linen (chu? put 4 #i), (N Kwt, map 15) 
. Bamboo ‘linen’ (chu? shu! /f #§), shu! is a kind of linen (pu*), made 


of kudzu or other fibre (W Fuk, S Ksi, map 15) 


. Banana flower white-pongee (chiao! hua! lien* # 46 ##), (N Fuk) 
. Banana kudzu (chiao! ko? # $$), banana linen (‘kudzu’ is commonly 


metonymous for ‘linen’), (Co Fuk, map 1) 


. Banana linen (chiao! pu‘ # 4), fibres woven into cloth (Co Fuk, map 1) 
. Bice ramie linen (ch’ing! chu‘ pu‘ #7 €¥ 4), (E Hup, map 19) 


Binding kerchiefs (fu? chin! #§ tf), possibly turbans (N Hun) 

Black-dyed linen (tsao* put @ 4), (S Ksu, map 20) 

Blouse satin (shan! tuan* #% Br), (C Sze, map 17) 

Blouses of ‘water figured’, ‘square figured’, ‘fish mouth’, ‘embroidered 
leaves’, ‘flower figured’, suchlike damasks (shan! lo? shui® wen? fang! 
wen? yii? k’ou® hsiu* yeh* hua! wen? teng® ling? #% 7H 
ti YE (MOY, map 17) 

Brocade (chin® $f), (N Ksu, C Sze, map 17) 


. Camel’s hair haircloth (t’o? mao? ho? §é = #%), (N Kan, Ord) 

. Camlet linen (tieh! pu‘ # 4), for ‘camlet’, may be read ‘cotton’ (Tur) 
. Chiffon (sha* #5), (E Hon, S Hop, Ann, map 17) 

. Combined gauze and damask (ho? lo? ling? 4 ##), (S Hon, map 17) 


Commutation linen (tzu! 4% 4i). wen yiin fu has T’ang shu 
occurrences only; the cloth may be of a weave peculiar to the region, 
or it may be any cloth offered in lieu of service; the name is not 
explained in any of the occurrences, nor is the cloth described 
(Ksu, Sht, S Shs, Hup, E Sze, S Hon, map 20) 


. Crepe-lisse (hu? #), (C Hon, S She, E Sze, map 17) 

. Damask (ling? #), (N Ksu, W Sht, N Hon, N Hop, C Sze, map 17) 
. Double cord (shuang? hsiin? (Sze, map 17) 

. ‘Double talons’ damask (shuang? chii‘ ling? probably refers 


to the design (S Sht, map 17) 
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. Double silk-thread damask (shuang! ssu! ling? # # #), (NW Ksu, 


map 17) 


0. Eight silkworm silk-thread (pa! ts’an? ssu! 7. #%#*), (S Ksu, map 17) 
. Figured damask (wen? ling? % #&), ‘figured’ is sometimes written 


(C Hon, C Che, N Hun, map 17) 


. Fine damask, bolt damask, paired border damask, single border damask, 


two wrapping damask, processed thread damask (hsi* ling? tuan! 
ling? liang® k’o! ling? k’o! ling? erh* pao? ling? shu? hsien* ling? 
SE — RE), tuan’ may mean that the 
damask was cut into bolts twenty feet long; ‘two wrapping damask’ 
is obscure (W Hop, map 17) 

Fine kudzu (hsi* ko* #8 $3), (S Sze, map 18) 

Fine linen (hsi* pu* #44), (N Kwt, map 20) 

Fire hemp linen (huo*® ma? put 4% ji 4), of Cannabis sativa (MoY, 
map 20) 

Floss bombycine (mien? ch’ou® #1), a tussah made of unbleached 
silk (W Sht, S Hop, Sze, N Che, map 17) 

Flowered chiffon (hua! sha? 4 #%), (N Anh, Han, C Sze, map 17) 

Flowered linen (hua! put #€ %), (S Sze, map 20) 

Flowered bombycine (hua? ch’ou? (W Sht, map 17) 

Folded (?) black-dyed linen (che? tsao* pu‘ #f § 4), (N Che, map 20) 

Foreign visitor caftan brocades (fan? k’o* p’ao” chin® # 4% #@ %#), possibly 
the caftans were made especially for foreigners (MoY, map 17) 

‘Four borders’, ‘cloud flowers’, ‘tortoise carapace’, ‘double talons’, 
‘torrent scaup’, suchlike damasks (ssu* k’o! yiin? hua! kuei! chia® 
shuang! chii‘ hsi! ch’ih* teng® ling? % 3276 
(N Anh, map 17) 

Gauze (lo? #), (W Hop, C Sze, map 17) 

Gift linen (hsi? 47), one ancient scholiast says that means 
‘fine, flexible’, of cloth (E Sze, map 20) 

Glaucous-cord kerchief (kuan! chin! #@ t)), blue-green cords made into 
a kerchief (N Hup) 

Goose Torrent pongee (0? hsi! chiian* #%§ %& #4), 0” Ast is the name of a 
place in Szechwan (S Sze, map 17) 

Half arm brocade (pan‘ pi‘ chin® #), (MoY, map 17) 

High reed linen (kao! chut put %% ## 4), a ‘reed’ is part of a loom 
(C Sze, map 20) 

Hu linen (hu? pu‘ §j 4), possibly an error for ‘hu woman linen’ q.v. 
(Ord, map 20) 

Hu woman linen (hu? nii* put 4) & %#), apparently made by non-Chinese 
women (She, W Shs, Mon, map 20) 
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Kudzu banana (ko* chiao! $5 #). P’ei wen yiin fu cites only this occur- 
rence; possibly a printing error for the reverse order, ‘banana kudzu’, 
metonymous for ‘banana fibre cloth’, but is recorded from Hupeh, 
outside the habitat of the banana (C Hup, map 18) 

Kudzu cambric (ko* hsien! $5 ##&), (C Hup, map 18) 

Kudzu linen (ko? put $5 4), (Anh, S Sze, map 18) 

K’ung bird gauze (k’ung® ch’iieh* lo? 4L #€ #), possibly gauze with a 
peacock pattern (W Hop, map 17) 

Lao linen (lao* put #% 47), the Lao are a non-Chinese people of southwest 
China (SE Sze, map 20) 

‘Light countenance’ (ch’ing! jung? #*% #), the name of a chiffon (Han, 
C Sze, map 17) 

Linen (pu‘* #7), (S She, S Hon, S Ksi, Che, Kwt, Kws, map 20) 

‘Lotus’ damask (lien? ling? ji #), (E Sze, map 17) 

Maculated linen (pan! pu‘ B€ 47), pan’ also occurs in our text written #f 
(S Sze, N Kwe, E Kws, Hai, map 20) 

“Melon seed’ gauze (kua! tzu? lo? #), (W Hop, map 17) 

Mi-mou ramie linen (mi?-mou? chu‘ pu‘ # %i), the meaning of 
mi*-mou* is uncertain; some sources say it means ‘fine’, in reference 
to ramie; one says it is a place name in Szechwan; both could be 
correct (C Sze, map 19) 

‘Mirror flower’ damask (ching* hua! ling? $% 4 #), or ‘mirror and flower’ 
(S Sht, map 17) 

[Monochrome] brocade (ch’i® #), (S Anh, map 17) 

‘Morning red-clouds’ linen (chao! hsia? put #4), (Ann, map 20) 

Oiled garments (yu? i! jh 4), raincoats (S Hop) 

Partitioning chiffon (ko® sha! fj #+), transparent thin silk used for 
screens and lamp-covers (S She, map 17) 

Partitioning linen (ko? pu‘ ff #i), (E Hon, map 20) 

Pink and purple silk-floss linen (hung? tzu? mien? pu! 7). 
T’ai-p’ing huan-yii chi has 4 for our tf ; our text emended accord- 
ingly (S Ksu, map 20) 

Pink damask (hung? ling? 1 #), (C Sze, map 17) 

Plain chiffon (p’ing? sha! 48 #%), (N Hon, map 17) 

Plain bombycine (p’ing? ch’ou® 4 #), (N Hon, W Sht, map 17) 

Pongee (chiian* #4), (N Anh, Ksu, E Sze, concentrated in Hop, Hon, 
Sht, map 17) 

‘Precious flower’, ‘flower figured’, suchlike gauzes (pao? hua! hua! 
wen? teng® lo® (Han, map 17) 

Rabbit haircloth (t’u* ho? $@ (MoY) 

Ramie (chu! ¢#) Boehmeria nivea (W Hup, E Sze, N Che, MoY, map 19) 
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. Ramie linen (chut put #4), (C Hup, N Ksu, Anh, S Hon, C Che, 


Hun, Ksi, S Kws, map 19) 


. Ramie ‘linen’ (chu shu! £¥ ##), coarse ramie fabric; the phrase chu? lien* 


€¥ ## also occurs, lien* apparently an error for shu.1 Cf. 430 above 
(N Hun, W Ksu, N Kwt, map 19) 


. Raw crepe-lisse (sheng! hu? 4 #), (Han, map 17) 
. Robe brocade (p’i! chin® 4), (MoY, map 17) 


Satin (tuan* Br), (C Sze, map 17) 


. Scarlet damask (fei! ling? $f #), (S Ksu, Han, map 17) 
. Scarlet kudzu (fei! ko? #§45), (S Hon, map 18) 
. Shantung (shih! #6), the character #Z he? also occurs in our text and 


may be an error for shih; he? is glossed as ‘that which is underneath 
silk-thread’, that is, possibly ‘remnants’ or ‘floss’ (Hon, N Anh, 
W Sht, S Hop, Ann, map 17) 


. Silk-floss (mien? #1), (N Anh, Sht, N Hop, SE Kan, E Sze, MoY, 


Che, S Hun, Co Fuk, map 17) 


. Silk-thread (ssu! #%), (C Hon, Sht, Tur, MoY, Co Fuk, Lei, map 17) 
. Silk-thread and -floss (ssu! mien? #* #1), (MoY, map 17) 
. Silk-thread kudzu (ssu! ko? # $$), possibly a mixed textile (MoY, C 


Ksi, N Hun, map 18) 


. Silk-thread linen (ssu! put #4), probably a linen with some silk 


interwoven (N Anh, Hop, S Hon, Sze, W Ksu, Ksi, Hun, map 20) 


. Silks (tseng? ##), (C Hon, map 17) 

. Simple silk-thread gauze (tan! ssu! lo? ¥i##E), (C Sze, map 17) 
. ‘Single border’ damask (tu? k’o! ling? #§ 3 #), (MoY, map 17) 

. ‘Spring’ net (ch’un! lo? # #), (W Hop, map 17) 

. Square figured damask (fang! wen? ling? 77 # #%), possibly angular 


patterns (E Hon, S Hup, map 17) 


. Sylph figured damask (hsien! wen? ling? {lj @C #8), (C Sht, map 17) 
. Tight [-weave] chiffon (chin* sha! 5 #+), (S Ksu, map 17) 
. Tussah (ch’ou? #f), or bombycine (Hop, SE Kan, E and S Sze, MoY, 


map 17) 


. Vitex linen (ch’u* put 4% 47), possibly cloth from the fibres of Vitex 


negundo (N Ksu, map 20) 


. White alternating shuttle fire hemp linen (po® chiao! so! huo® ma? put 


Fi 2% He Ai), (S She, map 20) 


. White crepe-lisse (po? hu? A ¥), (S Shs, map 17) 
. White damask (po? ling? A #), (N Kan, map 17) 
. White plaiting, alternating shuttle, ten designs, flower figured, suchlike 


damasks (po? pien! chiao! so! shih? yang* hua! wen? teng* ling? 
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White plaiting damask (po? pien! ling? A #8 #), (Han, map 17) 

White ramie (po? chu’ A #7), (S Hup, S Anh, S Ksi, S Hun, N Kwt, 
map 19) 

White ramie linen (po? chu‘ pu‘ A €¥ 4), (E Sze, E Hup, map 19) 

Woman crouching (?) linen (nti* chi! put & 4), (N She, map 20) 

Wu damask (wu? ling? 4% #), (Han, map 17) 

Wu pongee (wu? chiian* 42 #4), (Han, map 17) 


OFFICES 


Alum: at P’ing-yang Close 45% BE (S Shs, map 14) 

Cash: at Inspectorates of Tan-yang J}, Kuang-lu J&P, Kuei-yang 
Yung-p’ing * 7, Lo-yiian i, Yii-shan jl, and Feng- 
shan J& il) (MoY, S Hun, N Ksi, S She, S Hup) 

Salt: at Inspectorates of Yung-chia x #, Lin-p’ing #28, Hsin-t’ing 
and Lan-t’ing Bj (Co Che, Han, map 14) 

Tangerine: at Chin 4 and Mien §& (S She, C Sze, map 2) 


MINES 


Copper mines (C and N Ksi, SE Ksu, C Che, map 13) 
Gold mines (S Kws, map 11) 
Lead mines (S Anh, N Ksi, map 12) 
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LIONEL GILES 
1875—1958 


A STRANGER, standing outside the main gates of the British Museum in 
London any weekday at lunch time between the two wars might have noticed 
a slight figure pass into the street with a friendly word to the policeman at 
the gate. A mild looking man with a rapt expression, he would cross the road, 
and pass by the shops of three well-known Oriental booksellers—Luzac, 
Probsthain, and Kegan Paul. He might pause and glance at the books in the 
window, or enter one of the shops and chat with a member of the staff to 
whom he would be well known. Then continuing his walk he would be lost 
in one of the many restaurants situated between the British Museum and 
New Oxford Street. A stranger might have noticed him mentally as a scholar 
on the staff of the British Museum, and his guess would have been correct. 
This was Dr Lionel Giles. (The name Lionel being used almost invariably 
as part of his surname in order to distinguish him from his equally well-known 
father, Professor Herbert Giles, who lived until 1926.) The whole of the late 
Dr Lionel Giles’ career was concerned with the British Museum which he 
entered in 1900 at the age of twenty-five, eventually becoming Keeper of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 1936. Although he retired 
officially in 1940, he still used to spend a day or two each week working in 
his old Department until within a few years of his death. It was during the 
period 1946-1954 that I got to know him best, although my Father had 
already taken me to meet him at the British Museum about 1932, and I 
had kept in touch with him during the war. 

The friendship between Lionel Giles and my Father dated back as far 
as 1904 when Giles wrote to say that he had just completed a translation of 
the Tao-té Ching which he had arranged according to subject matter for the 
benefit of the general reader. This book he offered to my Father who published 
it in his newly founded ‘Wisdom of the East Series’.! It was called The Sayings 
of Lao-tzi, and it is still flourishing, having gone through nine impressions 
since then. Other translations by Lionel Giles followed: The Musings of a 
Chinese Mystic in 1906, The Sayings of Confucius in 1907, Taoist Teachings in 
1912, The Book of Mencius in 1942, and A Gallery of Chinese Immortals in 
1948, all of which are still in print. With these books, which combine sound 
scholarship with an attractive English style, Lionel Giles reached a wide 
public. Several times when reading books which have nothing specifically to 


' Editor’s Note: Edited by L. A. Cranmer-Byng, published by John Murray, London; now 
edited by J. L. Cranmer-Byng. 
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do with China I have been delighted to find a piece of Chinese philosophy 
embedded in them, especially when it turned out that the author originally 
obtained his ideas from a translation by Lionel Giles. A case in point is Cyril 
Connolly’s book The Unquiet Grave which shows clearly the pleasure which 
the author obtained from Lionel Giles’ Taoist translations. Giles once 
confessed to me that he was a Taoist at heart, and I can well believe it, since 
he was fond of a quiet life, and was free of that extreme form of combative 
scholarship which seems to be the hall mark of most sinologists. He was 
particularly fond of his home, “The Knoll’, in the village of Abbot’s Langley 
near Watford. Here in the summer weather he liked to sit in his small but 
well-grown garden and chat with a congenial friend or two. 

If the British Museum claimed the main part of his working life, the 
China Society certainly claimed a large part of his spare time, particularly 
during the long period when he was Secretary. In his recollections of the 
China Society, written in 1950, he mentions that he became Secretary in 1911. 
‘I was allotted a salary of £50 a year, and carried on until 1928 doing the work 
of Treasurer and Secretary at my own home.’ It is interesting to recall some 
of the speakers who addressed the China Society during Lionel Giles’ tenure 
of office as Secretary. They include Laurence Binyon, Sir Denison Ross, 
Dr Arthur Waley, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the late Professor Eve Edwards, Mr R. L. 
Hobson, Professor von Le Coq, Professor Karlgren, and others. He must 
have made an admirable Secretary because he was methodical and neat. When 
he sent me the manuscript of A Gallery of Chinese Immortals in 1947, instead 
of being typewritten it was beautifully written in a neat hand with the footnotes 
added in red ink. As a letter-writer he was equally neat and legible. In his 
letters I was sometimes struck by his range of learning which was not merely 
confined to English and Chinese literature. He was quite capable of taking 
an illustration or a phrase from French or German literature, perhaps because 
of his Continental education. (He was at school in Belgium and Austria before 
going to Oxford.) 

After the Second World War he continued to go to the British Museum 
for one or two days a week, where he worked on his Catalogue of Stein Manus- 
cripts in the Museum and we used to meet for lunch at intervals. He was a very 
good friend, giving me much-needed advice when I had just started to edit 
“The Wisdom of the East Series’ on my own. Generally I would call for him 
at the British Museum, and then we would go to a nearby Express Dairy 
café which he generally patronized at this time. We used to queue up with 
our trays to select our food, and then eat a simple meal while discussing 
Chinese culture. This was one of the endearing traits of Lionel Giles that he 
was always himself, wherever he happened to be. The career of a professional 
sinologist is not a highly paid one, and he was content with a very modest 
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way of life. Not that he did not appreciate good food and wine. One spring 
day when I felt rather affluent I took him to lunch at a restaurant in Percy 
Street and we had the best there was to offer. He enjoyed himself thoroughly 
and so did I. 

Only on one occason did I hear him complain about the ways of fortune 
and that was when I went to ask his advice about giving up my job of teaching 
history in order to return to Cambridge and study Chinese. He warned me 
sternly about the hard work ahead of me, and hinted at the lack of material 
award. Then he confessed how happy he was at my decision, and went on to 
tell me how that having followed in his own father’s footsteps as a sinologist 
he had hoped that the Giles family might found an unbroken dynasty of 
sinologists. He added a little wistfully that his own son had become an 
engineer, though he was proud, nevertheless, that his son should have 
established himself in a different profession. Among British Orientalists there 
are a number of examples of a son following a father in his studies, but I 
know no example of three generations of orientalists in one family. 

Of Lionel Giles’ other achievements of scholarship I do not feel compet- 
ent to speak adequately. His great work of preparing a catalogue of the Chinese 
documents from Tun-huang brought back by Sir Aurel Stein? occupied much 
of the later years of his life, and it was a special source of happiness to him 
to see it completed and in print before he died. Also his Alphabetical Index 
to the great eighteenth century Chinese Encyclopaedia (Ku-chin t’u-shu 
chi-ch’éng & was a massive and valuable achievement. This is 
an alphabetical index to the translated item headings, giving the section 
heading and the chiian number of each. In later years he used to do most of 
his work in his study at “The Knoll’, which was situated in an upstairs room, 
filled to overflowing with books and papers. When he wished to house his 
own edition of a Ch’ing Encyclopaedia at his home he was forced to put it 
into a large glass-fronted dresser in the kitchen where it took up the entire 
space of one wall. He showed it to me with a mixture of pride and amusement 
at the thought of such an august work having to live so humbly among pots 
and pans. Here surely was a Taoist paradox. . . 

One of the most revealing things about a scholar can be seen in his 
friendships. In these Lionel Giles was particularly successful, especially in 
finding in the late Professor A. C. Moule another sinologist of a similar 
temperament, in whom, as in Lionel Giles, humility was combined with 
patient scholarship. It was indeed heartwarming to hear Professor Moule 
speak of his good friend Lionel Giles. 


2 Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts from Tun-huang in the British Museum, 
London (1957). 
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But gradually his old friends died, and his last years were made sad by 
the death of his wife in 1955 (they had been married for over fifty years), by 
certain financial anxieties, and by bouts of asthma, which troubled him towards 
the end. However, not all was sad, and it is good to recall that in 1951 he was 
honoured by King George VI when he was appointed C.B.E. in recognition 
of his services to Sinology. This was well-deserved and Lionel Giles appre- 
ciated the honour. But if finally we wish to reassess his achievement we must 
turn back to his translations of the Taoist and Confucian texts mentioned 
earlier. The Sayings of Lao-tzti and The Sayings of Confucius have now been 
read and cherished in many countries for over fifty years. This in itself is his 
best monument, and while his books continue to be read his name will be 
remembered. 


J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 
University of Hong Kong 
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Photographed by Mr C. F. Hogbin of Messrs. R. B. Fleming & Co, Ltd., London, England. 
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Courtesy of Mrs G. M. Yetts and Professor S. Howard Hansford 
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WALTER PERCEVAL YETTS 
1878—1957 


News of the passing away of Professor W. Perceval Yetts in May 1957, 
came as a shock, for though he was approaching eighty, he had always been 
active and energetic. Indeed, his last work, The Rulers of China, in which he 
had collaborated with the late Professor A. C. Moule, appeared only a few 
days before his death. Of his long and varied career both as an expert on 
Chinese art and as a medical officer, the obituary in the London Times of 
May 15th, 1957, gave a detailed account. Of the part he played in encouraging 
the study of Chinese art and archeology in Britain, appreciations have been 
written by Sir Percival David (Oriental Art, Autumn, 1957) and others, 
and it would be presumptuous of me to attempt to add anything. Nor is it 
necessary to dwell on Yetts’ well-known publications such as The Cull Chinese 
Bronzes, and his great Catalogue of the Chinese and Korean Bronzes and 
Sculpture in the Eumorfopoulos Collection (Vols. I-I11), besides the final em- 
bodiment of his life’s research, Ceremonial Bronzes of Ancient China, upon 
which he was still working when he died. What follows is therefore merely a 
tribute to his outstanding qualities as man and scholar. 

I had the privilege of knowing the late Professor Yetts during the last 
years of his life, and of rendering him some assistance in his studies on the 
chronology of early Chinese history, which resulted in his part of the above- 
mentioned book written jointly with Professor A. C. Moule. As a scholar, 
Yetts impressed me particularly by his conscientiousness and modesty. While 
insisting on perfection in everything he wrote, down to typographical details, 
he yet had the humility, rare in a man of his reputation and standing, to seek 
and often adopt the advice of a much younger scholar. Another quality which 
distinguished his works was his aesthetic feeling for Chinese art. He showed 
a genuine appreciation of the artistic value of Chinese bronzes and jades apart 
from their historical and antiquarian interests, and his own drawings which 
illustrated his books were a’ways executed with meticulous care. 

As a man Yetts was kind, jovial, and unaffected. With all his scrupulous 
scholarship, there was nothing of the pedant about him. He preferred a 
simple way of life, and his love of the countryside found expression in 
numerous paintings. 

This brief tribute to the memory of Professor Yetts must not close 
without a mention of the interest he took in Chinese studies in the University 
of Hong Kong. He had seen the inception of the Chinese Department in the 
University, and it would have delighted him to witness the development of 
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Sinological studies, especially in the fields of art and archeology, made here 


in recent years. 


University of Hong Kong 


James J. Y. Liv 
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Robert Morrison, the Scholar and the Man ¥% 3: #3 ).. By Linpsay RIDE 
#8 f€t-, Vice-Chancellor, University of Hong Kong. And J/lustrated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition held at the University of Hong Kong, 
September fourth to eighteenth 1957, to commemorate the 150th Anni- 
versary of Robert Morrison’s arrival in China. (Hong Kong University 
Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 62; and 12 plates. HK $7.50) 


THIS monograph on Robert Morrison by the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong, Dr Lindsay T. Ride, is a most useful addition to the 
existing biographies and memoirs of this outstanding pioneer of Protestant 
missionaries to the Chinese people. It is all the more valuable in that it is 
written by a non-missionary, and by one, who in virtue of his position and 
residence in Hong Kong, has had access to books, letters and memorials on 
the spot, not easily available to others. 

The forty-eight pages of the monograph give to the reader a succinct 
but comprehensive account of the character, life and work of Robert Morrison. 
Dr Ride gives due emphasis to the fact that Morrison was first and foremost 
a missionary of strong evangelical convictions and purpose, and that his great 
gifts of sinological scholarship, his almost superhuman energy; his patience 
in enduring suspicion and frustration; his perseverance in the face of sorrow 
and disappointment, all alike contributed to the furtherance of his paramount 
aim to make Christ known to the Chinese, and to bring the benefits of 
Christian civilization to them. 

Dr Ride does full justice to each aspect of Morrison’s contribution to 
missionary work, in particular to his famous translation (in collaboration 
with his colleague William Milne), of the whole Bible into the Chinese 
language; the production of the first Chinese-English dictionary, the writing 
of a Grammar of the Chinese language, and the production of a number of 
works bearing on the Christian religion. 

Writing as a Baptist and former missionary to China, I note that Morrison 
was influenced in his missionary purpose by the writings of William Carey, 
our great missionary pioneer to India, as found in the Evangelical Magazine. 
One is interested too in the fact that both men in their early years were 
cobblers; that both were outstanding linguists; that both considered the 
translation of the Scriptures the first fundamental of missionary strategy, and 
that both worked in co-operation with British authorities in seeking to promote 
understanding and goodwill between East and West. The fact that Morrison 
graciously sent to Dr Marshman (then working with Carey at Serampore on 
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Biblical translation, and particularly on the translation of the Scriptures into 
Chinese) a copy of the Chinese manuscript in the British Museum,! which 
he used in his own translation, is an indication of Morrison’s generous spirit 
of co-operation with others working in the same field, and reflects great credit 
upon him. 

I am grateful, too, that Dr Ride has clearly shown how farseeing Morrison 
was in his missionary strategy and policy. His establishing of the Anglo- 
Chinese College in Malacca, for the training of nationals of both countries, 
with its facilities for the production and printing of Christian Scriptures and 
literature; his efforts to establish a Language School in England for the 
training of those who were to work amongst the Chinese; his plans for utilizing 
both general education and literature as media of Christian evangelism, all 
prove him to have been a wise master-builder, on whose foundations modern 
Protestant missionaries in every land have sought to build. 

One notices in passing the conspicuous courage of the few Chinese who 
co-operated with Morrison in his translation work, for they risked their lives 
in so doing; the wisdom of Morrison himself in working under East India 
Company auspices, in spite of the suspicion and misunderstanding to which 
that exposed him, for it was only in that way that he could continue to reside 
in Canton or Macao where the right kind of help was available for his monu- 
mental literary labours; and his determination to adapt himself to any and 
every situation, that his work for the Kingdom of God might continue. 

The Hong Kong University Press has, in conjunction with this praise- 
worthy effort of Dr Ride, rendered students of Robert Morrison, and historians 
of the Missionary Movement great service by the publication of important 
memorials of Morrison, in the Illustrated Catalogue, as an addendum to Dr 
Ride’s monograph. This includes a list of Morrison’s own works, and lists 
of books about him. Also of books illustrating various aspects of Morrison’s 
life; and letters, documents and pictures, illustrative of his contemporary 
background and living conditions. 

One would like to echo Dr Ride’s desire that as a continuing memorial 
of Morrison’s herculean efforts for the advance of Christian civilization in the 
Far East, more generous provision under missionary and government auspices 
might be made in Hong Kong and elsewhere in the East for higher education. 

In conclusion thanks are due to Dr Ride and to the Hong Kong University 
Press for making accessible this valuable tribute to one of the greatest and 
most influential missionaries of modern times. 


H. R. WILLIAMSON 
Bnstol 


! Probably the original was the work of Father Basset, of the French Foreign Missionary 
Society, formerly located in Shensi. 
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Chinese Painting: Leading Masters and Principles. By OsvALD Siren. Part I, 
The First Millennium, volumes I to III. Part II, The Later Centuries, 
volumes IV to VII. (London: Lund Humphries; New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, Part I, 1956. Pp. xxxv + 330; Plates 399, two 
in colour. £25-10-0 net. Part II, 1958. Pp. xxxvi + 890; Plates 477, 
two in colour. £37-0-0 net) 


OsvaALD StrEN, who, by his comprehensive work on Chinese sculpture, 
painting and architecture, has contributed more to the study of Chinese 
art in this generation than any other single person in the West, has given 
to the world in this magnificent series of seven large volumes, covering the 
history of Chinese painting from the earliest days to the end of the eighteenth 
century, a revision and amplification of his previous works A History of 
Early Chinese Painting and A History of Later Chinese Painting,’ which, 
together with The Chinese on the Art of Painting,? have long been regarded 
as standard works on the subject, now for many years out of print. 

Although in appearance lacking the sumptuousness of the previous four 
large volumes with their wide margins, spacious printing, and single-faced 
collotype plates— the lavish production of a different age—the present series, 
compact and double-columned, handsomely printed on good paper with ivory 
finish, in large quarto size, strongly bound in red buckram, each volume encased 
in a stout card-board box, forms a fitting climax to Dr Siren’s life and work. 

The book is divided into two Parts. The First Part, consisting of three 
volumes—two of Text and one of Plates—is entitled The First Millennium, 
and covers the period from the earliest times to the end of the Sung dynasty 
(thirteenth century a.D.). The Second Part in four volumes is entitled The 
Later Centuries and deals with the painting of the Yiian, Ming, and T's’ing 
dynasties to the end of the reign of Ch’ien-lung. 

The two Parts together give ‘a general history of Chinese painting’, yet 
each Part makes an independent unit with its own indices, bibliographies, 
catalogues of pictures and plates (IV, p. vii). The scope of the work is indicated 
in the sub-title: Leading Masters and Principles; the aim being to present the 
work of each artist in relation to his life and times and in relation to the 
principles of painting enunciated by contemporary writers—an aim which 
is kept in mind through the whole thirteen hundred pages of the book. 

But the emphasis and the method are different in each Part. In the First 
Part, which deals with Early Chinese Painting and The Sung Period, the need, 
in view of the scarcity of properly authenticated pictures, is to give consider- 


! A History of Early Chinese Painting, 2 vols. London, The Medici Society, 1933. A History 
of Later Chinese Painting, 2 vols. London, 1938. 


* Peking, H. Vetch, 1936. 
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able space to the art theories and descriptions of pictures by contemporary 
essayists, art-critics, and historians on the one hand, and to the steadily 
increasing number of wall-paintings discovered in tombs and shrines on 
the other. 

Although these wall-paintings are different in quality and sometimes in 
kind from the paintings by known artists on paper and silk, they are at any 
rate authentic survivals from the periods concerned, and furnish a trustworthy 
starting point for comparative study. However opinions may differ as to the 
authenticity of particular paintings, this insistence upon basing theories upon 
the study of genuine originals rather than upon reproductions and paintings 
of doubtful authenticity is certainly sound. 

The Introduction to Part I is a masterly treatment of the principles and 
development of Chinese painting, taking as a starting point Chang Yen-yiian’s 
ike Li-tat ming-hua chi % (A.D. 845), with its account of the 
artists whose paintings survived in his day, and the Six Principles 7%: of 
Hsieh Ho expressed in his Ku hua-p’in lu tm Zk (end of the 5th 
century). 

It is noteworthy that Dr Siren adopts with only slight modifications the 
new translation of the Six Principles recently published (though made fifteen 
years previously) by William Acker in his important study Some T’ang and 
Pre-T’ang Texts on Chinese Painting,’ a version which Siren rightly describes as 
‘far superior to any preceding attempt’ to translate the famous Principles (p. 5). 

In discussing the peculiarly Chinese method of representing space, the 
author considers the deeply philosophic Taoist conception of the unity of 
the beholder with the external world, ‘the identity between the knower and 
the known’ (p. 14), and the representation of Nature as part of the conscious- 
ness of the individual: ‘the reverberation of the universal “‘life-breath’’ [% jij 
ch’i-ytin] in the innumerable phenomena of the objective world’ (p. 14)—a 
theme which moves like an undercurrent through the remainder of the book. 

After a brief review of the fragmentary fourth century B.c. painting on 
silk of A Lady and a Phoenix found at Ch’ang-sha, and the impressed tiles, 
engraved stone slabs and painted bricks and lacquer objects from tombs and 
shrines of the Later Han dynasty, the only remains of the once extensive 
painting of those days, the author turns to a discussion of ‘the earliest painters 
whose works actually could be seen and appreciated in the time of Chang 
Yen-yiian’ (p. 26), in particular Ku K’ai-chih A t# Z (c. 344-405) and Lu 
T’an-wei BEF i (c. 440-550). 

The two chief handscrolls ascribed to Ku K’ai-chih—The Nymph of 
the Lo River % ii} x (Lo Shén-nii) and The Admonitions of the Instructress 


3 Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1954. 
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porary of the Palace Ladies %& $ % (Nii-shih chén) are described and discussed in 
eadily detail, and the latter is judged to be a copy made in the early T’ang. 
les on The discussion of Ku K’ai-chih is followed by a brief but important note 
on the short essays on landscape painting attributed to his two contemporaries, 
nes in Tsung Ping 43445 and Wang Wei ¥ f, examples of the ‘philosophic attitude 
at any based on Taoist ideas’ (p. 37). 
vorthy A full translation is given of the essay of Tsung Ping, ‘the first represen- 
to the tative of the kind of art that became known as Wén-jén hua (the cultured 
; upon man’s painting)’ (p. 37), which was written in the retirement of old age, 
ntings when he could no longer visit in person his former mountain haunts, but = 
continued in his painting and meditation to search for their inner life and - 
ylian’s Actual examples of paintings of the period in the pre-Buddhist tradition . 
of the are to be seen in the tomb-painting and carved stone sarcophagi of the Six 
1 of Dynasties, which with their spreading robes and fluttering scarves suggest ‘ 
ie 5th the scroll of Ku K’ai-chih. 7 
With the coming of Buddhism new religious inspiration was received 7 
ns the from India, of which the famous series of 469 caves at Tun-huang on the . 
ifteen north-western frontier of China, commenced in A.D. 366 and continued : 
g and until Yiian dynasty times a thousand years later, are the most remarkable ” 
bes as record. Examples of the 22 caves of the Wei period, and of the 60 caves of a 
(p. 5). the Sui period are described by Siren and generously illustrated, and the z 
e, the themes of the murals discussed. Reference is also made to the great centres j 
ity of of Buddhist art in Eastern Turkestan—Khotan, Kucha, Turfan—and infor- : 
r and mation is gathered from contemporary sources regarding Central Asian artists 
‘ious- who came to China to practise their art during the Six Dynasties and Sui 
[58 #8 period. In particular the author argues convincingly in favour of surviving 
4)—a examples of the work of the two Khotan artists, Yii-ch’ih [Wei-ch’ih] Po-chi- 
book. na and Yii-ch’ih [Wei-ch’ih] I-shéng Z ff—father and son 
1g on —or of members of this School (the character fi wei being pronounced yii 
tiles, in this compound name). : 
s and As we approach the study of the T’ang dynasty a different procedure is 5 
nsive adopted by the author: authentic examples of T’ang wall painting are first q 
nters studied, and the traditional painters which can be compared with them follow. 4 
hang The wall-paintings fall into two main groups: those in the Horyiji at Nara . 
Stn in Japan (from a.pD. 670-730) on the one hand, and those at Tun-huang in 
Kansu on the north-west frontier of China on the other. a 
ph of During the T’ang dynasty, particularly between the beginning of the a 
we 7th and the middle of the 8th centuries, the wall-paintings at Tun-huang f 
reached their highest development (p. 91). Of the 469 caves, 206 are ascribed ‘ 
to the T’ang dynasty, some having dated inscriptions (p. 63 n.), each of the : 
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four periods into which the dynasty is traditionally divided being represented. 
Typical examples of the great Paradise scenes which characterize the T’ang 
caves at ‘Tun-huang are described and discussed, and also some of the ‘minor 
illustrative paintings arranged in borders at the side of the Paradises or in 
separate sections of the walls’ (p. 86). 

The Paradise scenes include an architectural framework of ‘huge celestial 
pavilions that rise on slender poles from the lotus lakes’, constructed largely 
though not always consistently on perspective lines; masses of ‘Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, guardians, musicians, apsaras or human souls’ arranged in tiers 
around a ‘central Divinity in human shape’ (p. 86). 

For fuller treatment of the religious significance of these great scenes 
the reader may be referred to J. LeRoy Davidson’s The Lotus Sutra in Chinese 
Art, reviewed in Vol. III, No. 2 of this Journal. 

The way is now prepared for the study of the Great Traditional Masters 
of the T’ang—Yen Li-pén PJ 4, Li Ssi-hsiin 4 Jil, and Li Chao-tao 
4 ti, Wu Tao-tzi and Wang Wei + #. The long preliminary 
study has served to create in the mind of the student a sense of the reality 
of 'T’ang painting, and a standard for T’ang art, ‘in spite of the fact that 
the original pictures of the T’ang dynasty are exceedingly rare’. We may 
now turn with confidence to the wealth of literary records through which 
‘it may be said that the great masters of the period still survive as artistic 
personalities’ (p. 96). 

Of the blue-and-green landscapes in the style of Li Ssti-hsiin 4 & jl and 
his son, Li Chao-tao 4 ff jt, the traditional founders of the ‘Northern School’ 
of landscape painters, a handscroll entitled The Emperor Ming-huang’s Journey 
to Shu W\ "4 3% % fal (Pl. 83), with its sharply defined mountains, its distant 
ranges, its spirited horses, has all the marks of an original T’ang painting, 
as we have learnt them from the Tun-huang murals. 

It is recognized by Lawrence Sickman in The Art and Architecture of 
China® as a possible ‘work of the eighth century’; and by Dr Siren as by 
‘a follower of Li Chao-tao’. But one wonders how this landscape can also be 
regarded by Siren ‘as a somewhat later version’ (p. 108) of the dull picture 
on the same theme illustrated on Plate 82 and ascribed to Li Chao-tao, 
Travellers Resting in a Mountain Glade 4¢ \\\ 47 Mie fal, even though ‘by a skilful 
interpreter of the Li style’. Of the two pictures surely the former has prior 
claim to be considered the original. 

With Wu Tao-tzti % 3% -— the scene passes from the early period of 
T’ang T’ai-tsung to the ‘brilliant florescence of literature and the figurative 


* Yale University Press, 1954. 
5 Penguin Books, The Pelican History of Art, 1956. 
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arts in the time of the emperor Hsiian-tsung (713-756)’ (p. 109). While the 
work of the poets remains, that of the artists was mostly lost in the destruction 
of the monasteries one hundred years later (A.D. 845). 

Nevertheless Dr Siren has succeeded from skilful use of the accounts in 
the Li-tai ming-hua chi of Chang Yen-yiian, and of the T’ang-ch’ao ming-hua 
lu SR Of Chu Ching-hsiian as well as of the later references 
in Su Tung-p’o and Mi Fei, and of the wealth of stories that surround his 
name, in putting Wu Tao-tzu, the prolific painter of temple murals, before 
us as a living person, and in helping us to form a likely picture of his art. 

If the stone engravings of The Black Warrior of the North (the Serpent 
and the Tortoise) at Ch’éng-tu (Fig. 16), and of Po-hsing, the Spirit of the 
Héng Mountain at Ch’ii-yang (PI. 88), are characteristic of his drawing— 


This bounding devil-like guardian, leaping through the air with a spear on his shoulder 

while the wind drives his clothes and hair into long fluttering pennants (p. 114), 
his work must indeed have been of a powerful, forceful type, for which the 
Tun-huang wall-paintings have in part prepared us. 

This hypothesis is greatly strengthened by the album of rubbings 
Ancient Chinese Engravings on Stone & 45 compiled by Wang 
Tzu-yiin + -f- 2 published in Peking in 1957, which shows numerous T’ang 
engravings of demons and Heavenly Guardians on sarcophagi and funerary 
slabs which match the Spirit of the Héng Mountain in expressive line-work and 
dramatic energy, and seem to indicate the character of T’ang draughtsman- 
ship. The same characteristic is to be seen in ‘T’ang sculpture in the round 
of the famous Vairocana group at Lung-mén. 

With regard to Wang Wei + #€ (699-759), poet and devout Buddhist, 
the traditional founder of the ‘Southern School’ of Chinese landscape paint- 
ing, in contrast to Li Ssti-hsiin and Li Chao-tao, and the reputed originator 
of the monochrome style of ‘the gentleman painter’ (p. 125), no fully authen- 
ticated specimens of his brush survive. Siren considers, however, that a 
number of ‘copies or imitations after his famous compositions’ 


may be accepted as more or less characteristic of a type of landscape that originated with 

Wang Wei (p. 132). 

Of T’ang dynasty paintings of horses and buffaloes, few if any authentic 
originals survive, but the author by means of the contemporary descriptions 
of art-historians and poets, and by a few well selected and well known early 
paintings, whether Sung copies or T’ang originals, e.g. the Tethered Horse 
by Han Kan ### (723-787) (Pl. 90), the Central Asian Groom with two 
Imperial Horses by the same painter (PI. 101), and the Fighting Buffaloes of 
Tai Sung # # (8th cent.) (Pl. 104) succeeds in building up a lively picture 
of this one-time flourishing art at the court of Ming-huang, which suggests 
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a type of T’ang dynasty painting of horses different from that which went 
before and that which came after, yet strangely akin to the graceful horses 
of the TTun-huang murals, and the spirited steeds of the T’ang tombs. 

So also the Figure-paintings of Chang Hsiian i # (fl. 714-742) and 
Chou Fang J&] Bj (fl. c. 780-810); the feminine types are corroborated by 
Tun-huang and Central Asian paintings recovered from Turfan by Dr Sven 
Hedin and Sir Aurel Stein. 

Attention is called to the actual portraits of monks, particularly of the 
Indian monk Amoghavajra 4 “= 4 Wi) (Pl. 113), by the otherwise unknown 
painter, Li Chén 4 if, taken to Japan a.p. 804—the earliest dated portraits 
in Chinese art. 

The historical importance of these portraits can hardly be exaggerated. They are the only 

ones of their kind still surviving from the T’ang period, the only grand specimens from 

an epoch where this kind of monumental figurative art reached its full development in 

China . . . They may be said to reflect impressions or elements of the T’ang mode in 

figure-painting at a relatively early stage when it was characterized by a more severe 

dignity and more plastic strength than in later times (p. 149). 

In a brief introductory note on the Five Dynasties Period, which is 
characterized as marking ‘a sort of transition in the field of painting between 
the formal traditions of T’ang and the stylistic ideals of early Sung times’ 
(p. 153), the development of Ch’an Buddhism and monochrome ink-painting 
is emphasized, and the rise of independent centres of artistic activity at 
Ch’éng-tu the capital of the Shu state, and at Nanking the capital of the 
Southern T’ang, among refugees from the political troubles of Central China. 

Making full use of a contemporary source from Shu (Szechwan), the 
I-chou ming-hua lu % by Huang Hsiu-fu # (or Hsin-hsien 
> WA) (a.v. 1006) (‘Records of Painting in I-chou’, that is, Szechwan), and 
of other source books of the Five Dynasties, as Shéng-ch’ao ming-hua p’ing 
4 (‘Critique of Painting in the Present Dynasty’) compiled by Liu 
Tao-ch’un #3 47,6 the author presents Kuan Hsiu & fk, Wu Tsung-yiian 
3X aC and other painters of portraits and figures from Shu. Of these the 
‘self-portrait of Kuan Hsiu’ (Pl. 114) dated between a.p. 880 and 894, may 
rank with the portraits by Li Chén as of equal importance. The handscroll 
of the Five Heavenly Rulers i. @i5t A (“The Eighty-seven Immortals’ 
A 4 mi i Pl. 119) by Wu Tsung-yiian, the foremost representative of 
the Wu Tao-tzi line, portrays a long procession of attendants and heavenly 
maidens moving forward with banners and music, ‘trailing garments and 
floating scarves’, in the wake of the Rulers of the Directions of the Universe 
‘with an air of solemn grandeur’ which gives 


8 See A. C. Soper, Kuo Jo-hsii’s Experiences in Painting, p. 6 and note 49; Washington, 
American Council of Learned Societies, 1951. 
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an impression which may well be said to carry our thoughts to Wu Tsung-yiian’s ideal, the 

unattainable Wu Tao-tzt (p. 160). 

While from the group of artists gathered in Nanking at the court of Li 
Hou-chu 4 %& + of the Southern T’ang, founder of the Academy of Painting 
‘ai (Hua-yiian) at Nanking, ‘the main centre of secular figure-painting 
during the epoch’ (p. 172), came the masterly handscroll The Night revels of 
Han Hsi-tsai 9% (Han Hsi-tsai yeh-yen tu) by Ku Hung-chung 
(4 1) *, which is now beginning to find a place in Western books on Chinese art. 

Passing by the two extreme styles of p’o-mo it % or %%& #:, dear to Ch’an 
devotees, and mo-ku % 7, ‘extreme realism’ used by Huang Ch’iian ¥§ % in 
flower painting, we come to the beginnings of Romantic Landscape Painting 
in monochrome ink—the greatest achievement of the period, which corres- 
ponds closely to 

the pantheistic attitude towards Nature evoked by Ch’an Buddhism and its contiguous 

demand for a more or less impressionist method of expression (p. 184). 

This attitude of the great landscape painters of the tenth century, towards 
objective nature, Siren points out, was a new one. 

The great landscape artists of the Five Dynasties and Early Sung period 
are then characterized briefly in three groups, which of necessity cross the 
division between the two political periods: (1) Ching Hao #] #% (c. 900-960), 
Kuan 'T’ung §H |e] (10th century), and Kuo Chung-shu $f 38 #8 (fl. 950-960); 
(2) Li Ch’éng 4 (c. 960) with Fan K’uan and Hsii Tao-ning iti 
(early 11th century); (3) Tung Yiian # Jf (c. 1000), Chii-jan B #& (second 
half of 10th century) and Yen Wén-kuei #€ 2 #%. For details of their life and 
style the author draws on Kuo Jo-hsii, ‘Experiences in Painting’ $f #7 Hit: 
HE BH chien-wén chih; the Hsiian-ho hua-p’u ‘& T’ang 
Hou, Hua-lun % & : # i ‘Discourses on Painting’ (c. 1330), and other works. 
But the difficulty of forming a clear conception of the work of each is very 
great, owing to the uncertainty regarding the authenticity of any of the works 
traditionally ascribed to the artists. 

For Ching Hao #l ## only one picture is presented as possibly derived 
from him: A view of the K’uang-lu Mountain [Mii fal in the Ku-kung 
Collection (Pl. 144). It is powerfully described together with a synopsis of 
the essay on landscape painting that exists under this name, Hua shan-shui lu 
il) or Pi-fa chi %€ ‘Notes on Brushwork’.’ 

Of Kuan T’ung also the author selects for special treatment one of the 
pictures ascribed to him: Shan-ch’i tai-tu t’u \\j $ ¥ JE jd ‘The Ford of a 
Mountain Stream’ in the Ku-kung Collection, but doubts whether it is an 
original work (PI. 145). 


* Trans. by Shio Shanishi, in The Spirit of the Brush, John Murray, 1939. 
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With regard to the second group—the painters from the north during 
the latter part of the tenth and early eleventh centuries—the author thinks 
it unlikely that any authentic originals of Li Ch’éng 4% & exist to-day, but he 
selects and illustrates several from those attributed to him as representatives 
of the type that he introduced, and he singles out one, Old Pine-trees on 
Snowy Rocks in the Ku-kung Collection as of special significance 

Pl. 148). 

ho K’uan #& % who with Kuan ‘T’ung and Li Ch’éng is selected by 
Kuo Jo-hsii as one of the three greatest landscape masters of the age, is treated 
in some detail. Commencing as a disciple of Li Ch’éng, Fan K’uan developed 
his own individual and inimitable style. Being under the influence of Taoism, 
he lived and roamed in the mountains. 

Two pictures attributed to Fan K’uan with some confidence are illustrated 
in the plates; the magnificent Travellers among Mountains and Streams 
(Pl. 154) & ili 47 ik fel] and A Temple in a Gully between Snowy Mountains 
(Pl. 156) l—both in the Ku-kung Collection. 

Hsii Tao-ning #f 3H “& who also commenced as a disciple of Li Ch’éng is 
represented by the striking handscroll in the Nelson Gallery (Pl. 158), ‘Fishing 
in a Mountain Stream’, which is described as ‘one of the most remarkable 
examples of the earliest phase of romantic landscape-painting in China’ (p. 
208). 

The third group of painters consists of artists who were born or who 
lived in close proximity to the southern provinces of China, and who became 
the fore-runners of the later ‘Southern School’, when the name had lost any 
geographical significance. 

Two works in colour attributed to Tung Yiian # ji (middle of tenth 
century at the Court of Li Hou-chu) and two in his style in ink monochrome 
are illustrated—they have little in common with one another and there is little 
ground for confidence in the attempt to see in them authentic works by Tung 
Yuan or to derive from them some indication of his style. The River-landscape 
aE fal (Lung-su chiao-min t’u) (Pl. 160), is the best, but is reproduced so 
poorly as to be hardly recognizable as the same picture reproduced by Cohn 
(Chinese Painting, P|. 42), The Chinese Exhibition, London (P|. 70), and the 
recent volume of pictures in the Palace Museum ¥ [aj HF ft 4% 3 4 published in 
Peking (PI. 8). For some idea of Tung Yiian’s style and his points of difference 
from the Northern painters we must be content with passages quoted from 
the Méng-ch’i pi-t’an pt. 17 of Shén Kua (1030-1095), and 
the Ku-chin hua-chien & 4 % of T’ang Hou # & (c. 1330). 

The section closes with a short account of Yen Wén-kuei #€ 2%, a fine 
example of whose painting in the Ku-kung Collection is illustrated on Pl. 171, 
Towering Mountains along a River %& 
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The next chapter is devoted to Kuo Hsi $8 ® (1020-1090), the greatest 
landscape painter of the Northern Sung, and his Essay on Landscape Painting 
bk (Lin-ch’uan kao-chih)® (compiled by his son Kuo Ssii from 
his sayings), ‘who in some respects may be said to have consummated the tra- 
dition and impressed the final stamp on this kind of monochrome landscape- 
painting’ (p. 215). 

Kuo Hsi painted gnarled trees and craggy mountains, from which he 
passed to magnificent compositions in which twisted tree trunks, contorted 
rocks, flowing water and rising mist, were combined in one pulsating design, 
of which the Early Spring in the Mountains ¥ #§ i, signed and dated 1074, 
in the Palace Collection, is the best example (Pl. 175). 

The just appreciation of this superb picture makes the author’s attempt 
to describe in comparable terms what appears to be a parody of it in the 
same collection—the hard and trivial Village among Lofty Mountains on PI. 
176—the more surprising. 

There follows a partial translation of the famous Essay on Landscape- 
painting #58 %H BH “The Great Message of Forests and Streams’ compiled 
from his sayings by his son Kuo Sst 3 &, which in spite of its mixed character 
‘offers more actual insight into the work and principles of Chinese landscape- 
painters at a period of full expansion than any other essay or treatise composed 
in the Sung’ (I, p. 220). 

Volume Two is entitled The Sung Period, and is devoted to the painters 
of the Southern Sung. It includes also the Annotated List of Chinese Painters 
of the Sung, T’ang, and earlier periods. Volume Three consists entirely of 
Plates, 399 in all, illustrating the period covered by the first two Volumes. 
After a short introduction on the historical background recounting ‘the 
slowly developing political tragedy of the Sung dynasty’ (p. 7), and at the 
same time the ‘creative forces’ of the Sung in cultural directions, the author 
describes the rise of the ‘gentlemen-painters’ % A # and calligraphers, such 
as the poet Su Tung-p’o #& 3 4k (1036-1100) and Wén T’ung % [a] (c. 1020- 
1079), painters of bamboo, masters of calligraphy, ‘the most accomplished 
form of hsieh-i (idea-writing)’ (p. 19). He describes in detail the ways of 
Huang T’ing-chien (1035-1105) and others, calligraphers, painters 
and students of Su Tung-p’o. 

Mi Fei K % (1051-1107) and his son Mi Yu-jén K # {= (Yiian-hui 5c iif 
1086-1165) extolled by Tung Ch’i-ch’ang and later critics ‘as the foremost 
followers of Tung Yiian and principal protagonists of the Southern School’ 
(p. 36) of landscape-painting, as Kuo Hsi was of the Northern, are presented 
vividly from descriptions in contemporary writings, and in connection with 


8 Trans. by Shio Shanishi, An Essay on Landscape Painting, John Murray, 1935. 
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Mi Fei’s notes on painting embodied in his Hua-shih 3% §#, and Kuo Jo-hsii’s 
remarks on the ch’t-yiin in his T’u-hua chien-wén chih # 

This attitude to Nature and the description of paintings as ‘seal-impres- 
sions of the heart’, this emphasis upon the connection between painting and 
calligraphy, as in the case of Su Tung-p’o and Wén T’ung, demonstrates the 
influence of Taoism upon these painters. 

The author doubts, however, whether any of the extant pictures attri- 
buted to Mi Fei, some of which he describes and illustrates, are actually from 
his hand. 

We come into a different atmosphere with Li Kung-lin 4:24 # (Lung- 
mien #E fK 1040-1106) the greatest figure-painter of the Sung, painter of 
handscrolls and album leaves in the pai-miao (A iji style—-delicate outline 
painting in pale ink—acclaimed as the follower of Ku K’ai-chih and Lu 
T’an-wei, contemporary and friend of Su Tung-p’o and Mi Fei. Quoting 
freely from the Hsiian-ho hua-p’u and from the Hua-chi # #& of Téng Ch’un 
¥h#*#, Dr Siren has made Li Lung-mien live before us. His style is illustrated 
in several pictures either by himself or by followers and copyists, of which 
the nameless ‘Peasants dancing’ % 3 fil Chi-jang t’u (Pl. 194) is the best. 

Passing by the chapter on Painting of Flowers, Birds and Animals, we 
come to a discussion of the Academy of the Emperor Hui-tsung, in a section 
entitled The Emperor Hui-tsung as a Painter and Some of His Predecessors and 
Followers, in which the author points out that ‘the imperial house of Sung 
had a more immediate influence on the evolution of painting than any other 
ruling family in China’ (p. 69). He indicates the contribution of each of the 
Northern Sung rulers from the first emperor T’ai-tsu. 

Drawing freely from the early Chinese records—the Hua-chi of Téng 
Ch’un (1167), the Hua-chien of 'T’ang Hou (1330) and the T’u-hui pao-chien 
bal SE: of Hsia Wéen-yen # (c. 1365), the author gives an informative 
account of the Yi-hua yiian #) # bi, the Imperial Academy of Painting of 
Hui-tsung, its purpose, members, organization, examinations, and the part 
that the Emperor played in it. Owing to the enormous output of pictures in 
connection with the Emperor’s collection of birds and flowers (even after 
making allowance for exaggeration in the Chinese records), and to the free 
use of the Emperor’s seal on paintings executed by others under his direction, 
it is difficult to form a confident opinion as to the authenticity of the many 
extant scrolls and album leaves attributed to Hui-tsung to-day. 

A brief note, Renaissance in the South, describes the destruction of the 
Sung capital by the Chin, the scattering of the scholars, and the re-assembling 
in Hangchou where the new emperor Kao-tsung re-established the Academy 
in the new capital, which the author vividly describes in the language and 
manner of Marco Polo, and to the natural beauty of which he ascribes in part 
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at least the change that came over Chinese landscape-painting in the Southern 
Sung. 

The aged artist Li T’ang 4 )3f (Hsi-ku ™ & c. 1050-1130) of the Northern 
Academy was called by the Emperor to be head of the Southern Academy 
at Hangchou. Always somewhat independent, he transformed his style, 
according to Li Ch’éng-sou 4 # @ in Hua shan-shui chiieh % \\ ks as with 
richly flowing ink, and the ta fu-p’i K # % ‘hatchet stroke’ style of shading 
rocks, he filled his pictures, yet so as to give the impression of space, while 
Hsiao-chao #f #& (fl. c. 1130-1160) hiding the scenery in vapour and mist, 
made them seem empty though well-filled (p. 93). Thus Li T’ang, the 
follower of Fan K’uan, became the link between the Northern and Southern 
Sung schools, and the chief influence in the formation of the later Ma-Hsia 
style. 

Two magnificent landscapes in the Ku-kung, one signed and dated 1124, 
and a pair in the Koto-in Daitokuji in Kyoto, are attributed to Li T’ang, and 
illustrated by Siren (Pls. 247-250). But buffalo scenes and The Village Doctor, 
often attributed to him, are thought to belong to the Ming. 

But the great fame of the Southern Sung dynasty painting, Siren points 
out, is due to the School of monochrome landscape-painters that developed 
at Hangchou towards the end of the twelfth century—the Ma-Hsia School, 
of which Ma Yiian and Hsia Kuei were the chief representatives. Linked 
through Li T’ang with the tradition of the Northern Sung, they were given 
the misleading and disparaging name, the ‘Northern School’, by the Ming 
critics, by whom they were not favoured. 

Ma Yiian Kj 3 (Ch’in-shan 4 jl}, fl. 1190-1194), the great-grandson of 
Ma Fén was the most gifted of a family of gifted painters active for several 
generations, the members of which, including Ma Yiian’s son, Ma Lin, 
contributed in varying degrees to the development of the new and distinctive 
style (Pls. 281-295). 

The style which, by the use of mist and space, twisted trees, and unilateral 
composition, lent itself to the portrayal of intimate glimpses and aspects of 
Nature, and to the expression of varying moods, was greatly appreciated in 
Japan where numerous examples were collected and preserved. How many 
of the paintings attributed to Ma Yiian are really from the hand of the master 
is still a matter of dispute, but the general style is plain. 

Hsia Kuei 3% # (Yii-yii % %) the other great founder of the School was 
also a follower of Li T’ang, and studied both Fan K’uan and Mi Fei. As in 
the case of Ma Yiian, many admirers painted in the style of Hsia Kuei, creat- 
ing difficulties of identification. Of the pictures illustrated by Siren, Plates 
297-307, there is general agreement that the handscroll Far-extending Clear 
Views over Streams and Mountains & \\\ ##§ 3 @ (P1. 305-307), in the Palace 
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Collection, isa superb painting, one of the greatest masterpieces of the ‘Northern 
School’. Siren says of it, ‘The picture may indeed be remembered as one of 
the most perfect examples of this type of Chinese landscape-painting’ (p. 124). 

The Ch’ang-chiang wan-li tu iV. &% #@ “Ten Thousand Li of the 
Yangtse River’, while recognized as in the style of Hsia Kuei, is wisely 
referred to another hand, and is not illustrated, but one finds it difficult to 
agree that ‘A Man on a Donkey followed by a Servant, riding along a River- 
bank towards a Bamboo Grove’ (Pls. 297-8) is by Hsia Kuei; still less that 
it is ‘one of the finest pictures of this group’ (p. 120). 

After describing a number of well-known painters on a variety of subjects, 
the book comes to the closing sections of the First Part—the Ch’an Painters, 
the Painters of Dragons and Fishes, and the Painters of Plum-blossom, Orchids, 
Grape-vines and Lotus-flowers, who were imbued with the Ch’an spirit. 

In a remarkable passage the author declares that ‘the last word of 
Southern Sung landscape-painting’ was 

not pronounced by any of the academicians or the famous men in high positions either in 

the South or in the North, but by painters who mostly lived as monks in some of the 

Ch’an temples in the hills above the Western Lake in Hangchou (p. 132). 

‘Without being religious in the traditional or formal sense of the word’ 
these men ‘were nevertheless inspired by the same religious ideas’. 

They did not paint in order to produce beautiful pictures, but to express a state of cons- 

ciousness which to them was the greatest happiness and the highest form of reality (p. 132). 

This was called ‘the opening of the third eye’, or the awakening of the 
intuitive faculty, by which man becomes conscious of his Buddha-nature, the 
potential spiritual spark in every entity. . . . (p. 132). 


Their love and comprehension of nature was intense because there they found the same 

Buddha-nature that they had discovered in themselves . . . (p. 133). 

“The best-known representatives of this kind of painting were Liang 
K’ai %#% and Mu-ch’i 4%’ (p. 133), to whom the author devotes the 
greater part of the section. After pointing out that ‘the historical records about 
these painters are quite incomplete’ and that ‘their works did not find place 
in the imperial collections or in those of the leading connoisseurs’ the author 
proceeds to give such historical details as can be collected about each, with 
descriptions of the chief works attributed to them, being mostly in Japan, 
where they were eagerly collected and preserved. 

The Dragon-paintings of Ch’én Jung i ¥# (fl. 1253-1258), and the Fishes 
of Chao K’o-hsiung # ¥% #1, and of Liu Ts’ai #)2% follow as examples 
of motifs ‘to some extent cultivated by Ch’an painters’ (p. 148); the one as a 
supreme symbol of cosmic energy to be comprehended in instantaneous 
visions ; the other swimming against the current as ‘emblems of virile strength’, 
and ‘symbols of a more spiritual kind of vitality’ (p. 152). 
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Similarly, Flower-painting ‘received a new impetus from Ch’an philo- 
sophy’ (p. 154). Plum-blossom painting 


formed a kind of parallel to bamboo-painting and was cultivated in particular by poets and 

amateurs who were inspired by Taoist ideas, further developed and transmitted in the 

teachings and practices of the Ch’an philosophers (p. 154). 

Finally, examples of paintings of lotus and tree-peonies preserved in 
temples in Japan, in the Chion-in (Kyoto) and the Hompoji (Tokyo) respec- 
tively are illustrated and described as expressions of a style of flower-painting 
‘far removed from the style and compositional manner of the Hsii Hsi epoch’ 
(p. 163) which ‘may in a general way be characterized as objective representa- 
tional flower paintings, excellent as forceful illustrations of beautiful flowers 
brought together in rich and manifold combinations’, but which 


have not the fugitive charm, nor the ‘life-breath’ of flowers swaying to the wind, or the 
pictorial atmosphere which keeps us spell-bound in front of the lotus-paintings in Chion-in. 
These may be called subjective in so far as they represent momentary moods reflected in 
the mind of the painter (p. 163). 


On this note ends the First Part of this noble survey of a thousand years 
of Chinese Painting. 

Part II is devoted to the five centuries from the beginning of the Yiian 
dynasty to the middle of the eighteenth century—the end of the Ch’ien-lung 
period. Here the emphasis is somewhat different from that in the First 
Part, there being for this Part a far larger body of well authenticated material 
available for study. 

Moreover, for this Part, ‘the formal analysis of the local schools or 
divisions has become more important’. Consequently, Part II, which owing 
to the wealth of material has grown into four large volumes, is, in Dr Siren’s 
own words, ‘as far as possible a stylistic analysis of the development of 
Chinese painting during the succeeding five centuries’ (Vol. IV, p. viii). 

Volume IV is concerned with the Yiian and Ming dynasties to the end 
of the 16th century; Volume V with the later Ming painters, beginning with 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, and continuing into the Ts’ing; Volume VI consists of 
Plates to illustrate the period covered in Volumes IV and V; and Volume VII 
consists entirely of Additional Bibliography and of Annotated Lists of Painters 
of the Yiian, Ming, and Ts’ing. 

Dr Siren commences his study of the Yiian Traditionalists with the 
versatile and gifted calligrapher, artist and official, Chao Méng-fu # #4 
(Tzt-ang -— Fi 1254-1322), both because of his recognized pre-eminence 
among the painters of the Yiian, and also because of his combination of 
adherence to the principles of antiquity with receptivity of the spirit of 
nature, thus making him a link with the past, and a guide to the future 
(Vol. IV, p. 23). 


By. 
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In his treatment of Ch’ien Hsiian @ 38 (c. 1235-1300), older contempor- 
ary of Chao Méng-fu, the author emphasizes the inclination to the archaic 
noted by critics, as one of his characteristics, and so decides against the 
ascription to him of the extremely naturalistic and atmospheric Early Autumn 
handscroll in the Detroit Institute of Fine Arts (Pl. 37). Richard Edwards, 
however, in his paper Ch’ien Hsiian and ‘Early Autumn’ in the Archives of the 
Chinese Society of America® strongly advocates the opposite view. 

The chapter on Bamboo-Painting opens with a study of Li K’an # fj 
(1245-1320) ‘the most highly specialized bamboo-painter in China before the 
Ming period’ (IV, p. 45), and his son Li Shih-hsing 4: + 47 in comparison with 
earlier non-specializing painters of the Sung, and accompanied with translations 
of the main portion of Li K’an’s Chu-p’u “7s i ‘Treatise on Bamboo’. 

The second part of the chapter continues with discussions of the ‘ink- 
plays’ hsi-mo) and lyric poems of Wu Chén 4% 4, the wind-swept 
bamboos of Ku An (i € (fl. 1333-1335), and the picturesque groups of 
bamboos, rocks, and trees of K’o Chiu-ssi #J JU (1312-1365), Chang 
Yen-fu i # fi (fl. 1343), Sung K’o # ¥é (1327-1387), and others. 

The third and most important section into which Yiian art is divided 
by the author, is Landscape-painting. After a short introduction in which 
the author describes the new attitude of the Yiian painters—‘a search for. . . 
a more intimate penetration into the soul of nature and a more sensitive render- 
ing of its shifting moods’ (p. 52); an art which was ‘ultimately a reflection of 
their lives and characters, simple, unconventional, sensitive, yet firm, 
unconcerned with any appeal to the public, inspired by the eternal quest 
for the soul of nature’; pictorial poems complemented by inscriptions ‘in 
which the rhythm of the painting is, so to speak, continued in the writing, 
or vice versa’ (p. 52); ‘a general tendency towards simplification’ (p. 53), 
without the need for human figures ‘because their identification with nature 
was more complete’; ‘a striving for immediacy and spontaneity’ seen in 
‘landscapes which sometimes have the character of ink-sketches rather than 
of finished paintings’; yet with a new ‘optical realism’ seen in the use of a 
lower perspective level and a brushwork that tends towards ‘pictorial 
expressionism’. 

The critique of individual painters opens with the p’o-mo 3% 3 (fk %) 
technique of Kao K’o-kung (i ¥é 48 1248-1310) and his followers, Kuo Pi 
(#5 5+ 1301-1355), and the Taoist Fang Ts’ung-i (77 #€ #€ fl. c. 1340-1380); 
and continues with the Four Great Masters of the Yiian and their followers. 

Huang Kung-wang (#% 2} 4 1269-1354) ‘whose influence on the develop- 
ment of Chinese landscape-painting was probably more essential and far- 


® Vol. VII, 1953. 
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reaching than that of any other painter after Tung Yiian’ (pp. 68-9), is 
portrayed with the help of many quotations from Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, Li Jih-hua, 
and others, living in Taoist seclusion near Hangchou, or wandering with his 
sketching materials at hand to note the changing moods of nature on the hills 
and lakes of Wu. In describing his paintings, attention is concentrated upon 
the two versions of the famous Fu-ch’un scroll ‘ # li 3% fi ‘Fu-ch’un shan- 
chii t’u’ with their many colophons in the Ku-kung Collection, of which the 
author indicates the B version painted in 1350, when the artist was over 
eighty years of age, ‘as an authentic work by Huang Kung-wang’. Five 
sections of each of the two versions are illustrated on the plates, showing 
clearly the differences in structure and brushwork, and providing a reliable 
standard by which to judge the works of the Master, in comparison with 
which other works ascribed to him lose their interest, except perhaps the 
often illustrated album leaf Chth-lan shih % 3% “The Orchid Studio or 
Pavilion’ (Pl. 76). 

Wu Chén (Mei-hua Tao-jén A. 1280-1354), ‘the poet- 
painter’ (p. 74) from Chia-hsing in Chekiang, has already been mentioned as 
a painter of bamboos. ‘A Taoist in his art, as well as in his life’ (p. 75), he 
lived the life of a hermit, ‘a strongly individual genius who did not seek 
recognition or success’ (p. 75). 

His landscapes include large authentic compositions in the manner of 
the Sung masters, particularly Chii-jan, such as the Two Old Cedar Trees 
or 28 3% fl in the Ku-kung Collection (Pl. 85), with which the 
handscroll ‘The Fishermen’s Pleasure’ #% 2 i 4% accompanied with poems and 
illustrated on Plates 86 and 87 seems to have nothing in common. 

Ni Tsan (9 (1301-1374) ‘stands more isolated than any of his contem- 
poraries’ (p. 79), ‘like an old lion walking without a single companion’ (p. 84). 
His work is described against the background of his life and character. ‘Born 
a member of a wealthy family in Wu-hsi, Kiangsu’, ‘he distributed all his 
wealth among his relatives and started travelling in a house-boat along the 
rivers and lakes in Wu.’ He ‘put up at small country temples where he was 
satisfied with a wooden bench and a bamboo lamp’ (p. 80). His pictures 
reflect his life. He 


did not lean on the models of early Sung times to the same extent as most of his contem- 
poraries, nor did he become the head of a school or a local group. Yet, with the passing of 
time his highly individualistic art came to have a considerable influence on later generations 
of landscape-painters (p. 79). 
His characteristic style in the utmost simplicity was greatly copied, and 
imitations were abundant in the Early Ming. Siren says, “Of the sixty or 
more pictures listed in our adjoining catalogue hardly more than a dozen can 


be unhesitatingly accepted as works by the master’ (p. 80). We must therefore 
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ignore the majority of extant pictures that pass under his name, and make 
use of the few genuine ones that remain, if we would form a true idea of 
his style. See for instance the reproductions in the recently published Chung- 
kuo li-tai ming-hua tsi (comprising pictures in the former 
Palace Collection now in Taiwan % Be Fit H, published by the Jén-min 
mei-shu ch’u-pan shé in Peking, 1959) of the five or six best Ni T'san pictures 
in the Palace Collection. 

The next section is devoted to Wang Méng ¥ % (c. 1309-1385), painter 
and official, to whom, though not a writer, poet or calligraphist, ‘painting 
was . . . a more serious, not to say exhausting, occupation than “‘a play 
with the brush” ’ (p. 85). ‘It may seem as if the painter had been struggling 
or competing with the creative forces of nature, and tried to wrest from them 


the secret of their organic growth’ (p. 85), Tung Yiian and Wang Wei being | 


his favourite models. 

The Ming painters are introduced with a short but remarkable chapter 
on the Historical Background of the Ming Period, in which the author touches 
on the expulsion of the Mongols, the sea-faring expeditions by the eunuch, 
Chéng Ho #1 and his companions in the early Ming, the reversal of 
Imperial policy in the middle of the fifteenth century, and the elevation of 
the scholars, synchronizing with the coastal raids by the Japanese pirates, the 
arrival of the Portuguese and other European traders, the enforcement of the 
hierarchical system of government and of society, the vogue of scholarly 
collections of traditional writings or ts’ung-shu %%#%, the monopoly in the 
field of philosophy of Chu Hsi’s # # interpretation of Confucianism, and 
the dissent of Wang Yang-ming + [% PA, the Imperial patronage of Buddhism, 
and the extensive building programme of the Ming—the restoration of 
fortifications and city-walls, and the construction and decoration of palaces, 
temples, and monasteries. 

The Imperial painters and early Academicians worked under Imperial 
command, and we read of instances of the execution of artists who failed to 
fulfil the Emperor’s expectations. Though called the Academy of Painting 
(hua-ytian %% Be), it seems to be far from comparable with the hua-yiian of 
Hui-tsung of the Sung. ‘Bureau of Painting’ would be a more fitting transla- 
tion of the term. 

The Ché School # ik, of whom the greatest representative was Tai Chin 
# i8, is so-called after his native place near Hangchou, Ch’ien-t’ang #3 in 
Chekiang, to which he retired after the rejection of one of his paintings by 
the Court, and where the other exponents of the School laboured. The style 
was based largely though not entirely on the academy of the Southern Sung, 
particularly the Ma-Hsia School, but infused with new life by the individual 
genius of ‘T'ai Chin. The illustrations of Tai Chin include four scenes from 
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the magnificent handscroll in the Freer Gallery Fishermen on a River (or 
Life on the River, Sickman, P|. 127) (Pls. 149-150) (cf. also “The Art of the 
Ming Dynasty’, London 1958, Pl. 1, for details from “Ten Thousand Li of 
the Yangtse’, Cleveland Museum of Art). 

The School gradually lost its homogeneity and declined, the last repre- 
sentative being Lan Ying # 8 (1585-after 1660) who was as much based 
on the Yiian landscapists as on Tai Chin (V, p. 36). 

The Wu School RK centred on Suchou, of which another name was 
Wu Hsien 3% §, after which the School is named. It continued the traditions 
of the gentlemen-painters of the Northern Sung. 

Its founder was Shén Chou (43 fA Shih-t’ien 1427-1509) who based 
himself upon the landscape masters of the Yiian, especially Tung Yiian and 
Wu Chén. He was ‘the dominating personality among the early painters of 
this school’; and was followed by his friend Wén Chéng-ming %#& Mii 
(1470-1559) with his son Wén Chia % #% (1501-1583) and nephew Wén Po-jén 
(1502-1575[?}). 

The life and artistic development of Shén Chou is described at consider- 
able length with the aid of long quotations from the Ming History (Ming-shih 
298) and the Wu-shéng shih-shih of Chiang Shao-shu 
3% #3 (end of Ming). 

His paintings have been largely copied and faked, and only a few of the 
great number included in public and private collections can be from his hand. 

The painters of the sixteenth century in Suchou, ‘the great centre of 
Ming painting’ are described with quotations from the Wu Chiin tan-ch’ing 
chih ‘%#bI+ 7% HS ‘Chronicle of Painting in the Wu Prefecture’ by Wang 
Chih-téng + # ¥ in 1563 (or ‘Biographies of some Suchou Painters’) and a 
section is devoted to Wén Chéng-ming 2%" and his pupils, including his 
son Wén Chia 3 3% and his nephew Wén Po-jén XA. 

The story is continued with Eclectics and Professionals of Suchou, ‘who 
did not exactly correspond to the definition of wén-jén or scholars, but 
nevertheless reached great fame as men of the brush’, who ‘absorbed influences 
from academic currents . . . and consequently became more eclectic or 
varied in their mode of painting’ (p. 193). These include T’ang Yin Jif i 
(1470-1523) who after an incident which brought disgrace and interruption 
to his official career, was compelled by necessity to live by his brush and so 
‘his place was no longer among the gentlemen painters but among the 
professionals’ (p. 194). He sought consolation in Ch’an Buddhism, and 
besides landscapes painted religious pictures, and flowers and birds. 

The next section in the chapter on Eclectics is devoted to Ch’iu Ying 
fi. 3 (first half of 16th century) ‘who was not a scholar, nor a poet or calli- 
grapher, but simply a very able painter, a past master of technical refinement 
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and classic rules of composition and was consequently placed (for instance 
by Wang Chih-téng, who was almost his contemporary) in the néng-p’in, 
the lowest of the three or four traditional classes’ (p. 209). 

Volume V, the final volume of narrative describes the painters of the 
late Ming and Ts’ing dynasties to the end of the Ch’ien-lung period. The 
author devotes the first section of the first chapter to Tung Ch’i-ch’ang # 3t & 
(Hsiian-tsai & ¥% 1555-1636), official, scholar, calligrapher, and artist, who 
retired from successful official life to his home at Hua-t’ing (### Sung- 
chiang #iI.) in Kiangsu in order to give himself to writing and painting, and 
to the study of Ch’an Buddhism jf 43. Drawing his inspiration from ancient 
masters, ‘Tung Yiian and Chii-jan of the Five Dynasties and Northern Sung, 
Huang Kung-wang and Ni T’san of the Yiian, he developed his own style of 
landscape painting and brought a new impulse to painting in the closing days 
of the Ming. 

The author draws upon the Ming-shih Wis (Ming History, pt. 288) and 
upon the Wu-shéng shih-shih of Chiang Shao-shu #4 # for 
biographical material, and upon Tung Ch’i-ch’ang’s own writings, such as 
the Hua-yen “# ft, and from those of his circle, Mo Shih-lung $% 32: #£ and 
Ch’én Chi-ju [i # fis, for their theories of painting, and for their classification 
of artists in the Northern and Southern Schools, extending the distinction 
even up to the early ‘T’ang dynasty. 

The related Schools into which the Wu School gradually separated, such 
as the Hua-t’ing #2 and Su-sung # # Schools, are touched upon by the 
author before he devotes a section to each of the different centres of painting 
that flourished at this time. Suchou, the old centre of the Wu School, was still 
the home of a number of talented artists, such as Li Shih-ta 4+ i, Shéng 
Mao-hua #8, Chang Hung tk Shao Mi #8 Pien Wén-yii 
and others, whose works are illustrated on the plates. Hangchou, the birth- 
place of the old Ché School, whose fame extended to the Yiian Masters and 
the Southern Sung, continued to inspire by its natural beauties fresh genera- 
tions of painters, some of the scholar artist type, as the art-critic Li Jih-hua 
and Ku Ning-yiian i, under the influence of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, 
and others on more traditional lines, such as Kuan Chiu-ssti Bi Ju #3, Hsiang 
Shéng-mo 44s and Lan Ying # #, ‘the last representative of the Ché 
School’ (p. 26). 

Chia-ting #7; %, near Shanghai, gave two ‘intimate’ painters, both poets, 
Ch’éng Chia-sui ¥# 3% #@ and Li Liu-fang 4 #47, two of The Nine Friends 
of Painting, whose work is illustrated with a handscroll and several album 
leaves. 

Of a different type are the painters of Fukien, men of affairs, Chang 
Jui-t’u ie fal, Wu Pin #, and Wang Chien-chang # #, whose works 
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are characterized by ‘excessive verticalism’ and fantastically shaped rocks 
inspired perhaps by the Fukien landscape; ‘a landscape by one of the Fukien 
painters could not have been done in Suchou or vice versa’ (p. 50). Similarly 
the painters of Nanking, who took diverse parts in the political changes 
at the fall of the Ming, Huang Tao-chou #¥ 38 J], Ni Yiian-lu ff ot #4, and 
Yang Wén-ts’ung #% 3¢ $8, were patriots in whose strong and vigorous brush- 
work can be seen the character of the men, and a reflection of the turbulent 
times in which they lived. 

Finally, the traditionalist painters from the North, in striking contrast to 
the painters of the South, Wang To + and Tai Ming-shuo #& Mii x, 
continued the styles of the Northern Sung and pre-Sung. 

The fall of the Ming and the establishment of the Ts’ing through a 
period of forty years, with anxiety to accord with the past, and with consequent 
conservatism in all branches of culture, is told briefly but effectively in a 
short chapter. In art a new Imperial Academy of Painting, a Hua-yiian 
without instruction, competitors, or members, ‘more like a government office 
for the recording of paintings and the supervision of works executed by 
imperial command’ imposed official guidance and control over painting, 
against which there was a strong reaction on the part of many gifted 
painters, who shunned the Court, and living in seclusion, absorbed in their 
writing and painting, ‘devoted themselves to studies of Taoism and Ch’an 
Buddhism, the pantheistic and romantic currents of thought which at that 
time were again enjoying a renaissance in artistic circles in China’ (p. 83). 
These are the ‘strongly marked individualists’ in their life as well as in their 
painting, who aimed at ‘the inner significance of things (as reflected in their 
minds and hearts) which they transmitted in pictorial symbols with no or 
slight regard to traditional patterns and principles’ (p. 83), whose ‘outstanding 
artistic merits and historical importance’ have steadily gained recognition, 
especially ‘during the last three or four decades’ (p. 83). 

The outstanding examples of the traditionalist group at the commence- 
ment of the Ts’ing dynasty were the first two of the ‘Four Wang’ § +: 
Wang Shih-min #¥ (1592-1680), and his friend Wang Chien 
(1598-1677), who ‘directed the main current of painting during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century’ (p. 95). These both painted in the style of the 
Four Great Masters of the Yiian: Wang Shih-min, pupil of Tung Ch’i-ch’ang, 
being particularly devoted to Huang Kung-wang, with original touches of 
his own inspired by Nature; Wang Chien being more imitative, ‘the most 
brilliant interpreter of the Sung and Yiian Masters in the K’ang-hsi epoch’ 
(p. 10). 

The second group, who may be collectively termed the ‘Individualists’, 
the author treats under the heading: The Painters of An-hui, The Painters in 
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Kiangsu and Kiangsi, The Eight Masters of Nanking, and The Great Monk 
Painters. Passing over to this group in the illustrations, the reader is struck 
by the contrast to the ‘traditionalists’ of the scholarly type. 

Of the Painters of An-hui, the author selected for treatment Hsiao 
Yiin-ts’ung 22 (1596-1673), and Hung-jén (Chiang T’ao if. at 
the fall of the Ming dynasty, whom he connects by certain correspondences 
of style; Ch’a Shih-piao #¢ + #& (1615-1698), student of Ni Tsan, Wu Chén, 
and Tung Ch’i-ch’ang; Mei Ch’ing #¥# (1623-1697), one of ‘the most 
thorough-going enchanted expounders of the fantastic formations and stirring 
scenes about Huang-shan’ (p. 119); and Fa Jo-chén }& #7 SK (1613-1696) 
from Shantung province. 

The above group of painters is described by the author as ‘the most 
refined and specific provincial group among the mass of gifted painters who 
were active during the three or four last decades of the seventeenth century’ 
(p. 123). 

The Painters in Kiangsu and Kiangsi include Tan Chung-kuang 4 ®t % 
(1623-1692), with his emphasis upon naturalism in landscape painting; Lo 
Mu # % (1622-c. 1705), generally known as ‘the head of the Kiangsi School’, 
with his bold outlines in landscape paintings bringing out ‘the cubic values 
by strong opposites of black and white’ (p. 126), and the eccentric Lu Wei B# %&, 
with his ‘picking brush’ style in painting trees (Pl. 357B). 

Of the Eight Masters of Nanking, a group name for certain painters 
resident in Nanking between 1650 and 1695, the author devotes several pages 
to Kung Hsien §8 ¥f, and a number of plates. But it is strange that one of the 
finest of all the Kung Hsien, illustrated in T’ang, Sung, Yiian, Ming ming-hua 
ta-kuan (No. 419), in The Pageant of Chinese Painting (P|. 763), and by 
Dr Sickman in The Art and Architecture of China (P\. 149), and now in 
the possession of Mr Walter Hochstadter, has been omitted. 

The Great Monk Painters occupy, as is right, a long chapter. They are 
characterized by the author as 


highly independent, not to say, erratic, painters, who, broadly speaking belonged to the 
scholarly class, though most of them sought refuge in the secluded life of hermits or monks 
. . . They have not very much in common as artists except in so far as they all shunned 
time-honoured rules and models and found pleasure in manifesting their individual 
characters in more or less independent pictorial mannerisms. 


It was ‘the débacle of the Ming dynasty which . . . drove them to seek 
refuge in religious orders far removed from the turmoil of political upheavals 

They are treated in four sections: Fang I-chih 7 4%, Fu Shan ff thi, 
and Chang Féng if Jl (ff) in one section, followed by the octagenarian Ch’an 
master K’un-ts’an $¢%%, the dumb eccentric verging on madness Pa-ta 
Shan-jén A, and the wandering philosopher-poet Shih-t’ao 
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Monk each in a separate section, with a wealth of biographical detail culled from 
truck Ch’én Ting Liu-ch’t wai-chuan Chang Kéng Be (1685- 
1760) , Kuo-ch’ao hua chéng-lu Zk, and other contemporary writers; 


Isiao and in the case of the last, with a translation of extracts from his Hua-yii lu 
fi) at iE iS & on the art of painting. 4 
ences The book now comes to its last phase, the reigns of K’ang-hsi and a 
~hén, Ch’ien-lung, which can only be dealt with ‘in the most summary way for lack % 
most of space’ (p. 173). ‘It need hardly be pointed out that it is impossible to do 
rring justice to hundreds of painters, and thousands of pictures in a few pages’ 
1696) (p. 173). Referring to ‘the principal court painters and some of the older 
scholarly men’ who have just been considered ‘as well as the hermits and 
most monks’, the author remarks that ‘it may well be admitted that these marked 4 
who a culminating point hardly surpassed by painters of a later date’ (p. 173). a 
tury’ Some of the later men ‘did not contribute much to the general development of ‘ 
painting, but mainly followed beaten tracks’. Striking out in new directions ‘ ‘ 
HK was not approved. “The general tendency was towards eclecticism: the school - 
; Lo distinctions which had existed during the Ming period gradually lost their . 
ool’, importance; there were few local centres of primary importance or provincial : 
ilues schools comparable to those of earlier times’ (p. 173). : 
fe By, The chapter with which this discussion commences is entitled The Four 
Great Masters of the K’ang-hsi Reign (1662-1722). ‘The Four Great Masters 
iters are the two later Wang, Wang Hui + @# (Shih-ku 414 1632-1717), the 
ages pupil of Wang Chien, and Wang Yiian-ch’i £ iS (Lu-t’ai the 
f the grandson and pupil of Wang Shih-min, Wu Li ‘4 (Yii-shan iy 1632- 
~hua 1718), and Yiin Shou-p’ing # 4B (Nan-t’ien 1633-1690). a 
1 by Wang Hui’s versatile work is described and assessed with the help of q 
v in long quotations from contemporary Chinese writers on painting, and from 2 
the two earlier Wang, who ‘had an almost limitless admiration of his talent q 
rare and as a transmitter of the old ideals . . .’ (p. 176). This oft expressed and 4 
unrestrained admiration on the part of his contemporaries, the author points ; 
o the out, was due to his embodiment of the traditions of the Sung and Yiian 
soniks masters. 
nned 
idual But this kind of consummate traditionalism (if we may call it so) did not prevent him 
from devoting closer studies to nature or from painting time and again rather intimate 
seek portrait landscapes (p. 180). 
vals Wu Li, the fellow-student of Wang Hui under Wang Shih-min, a man F 
of simple tastes, ‘a hermit at heart, seeking for Tao in nature’ (p. 189), was : 
ili, converted through the Jesuit missionaries to the Catholic faith. Like Wang : 
van Hui he absorbed and transmitted the styles of the Yiian Masters, particularly 
a-ta of Wu Chén and Wang Méng, of whose ‘actual spirit and significance’ he was 
1, one of the most fruitful interpreters (p. 189). 
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Like the others of the Four Great Masters, Yiin Shou-p’ing was devoted 
to the Sung and Yiian Masters, particularly Chii-jan, in whom he admired 
and sought to imitate ‘the ease of the brush-work’ (p. 197): 

Chii-jan’s brush moved like a dragon. In a picture no more than a foot square, he could 

give the effects of thunder and lightning, and these seemed to come right down from 

heaven as did his brush (quoted from one of Yiin Shou-p’ing’s colophons, on p. 197). 
Besides landscapes, Yiin Shou-p’ing is famous for paintings of trees and 
flowers, taking his models, amongst others, from T’s’ao Chih-p’o, Li Ch’éng, 
and Hsii Ch’ung-ssi. 

Wang Yiian-ch’i ‘completer or consummator of the classic tradition in 
landscape-painting . . . was the youngest of the Four Great Wang and as a 
grandson and pupil of Wang Shih-min, the natural successor to the leadership 
in the Lou-tung School . . . Prominent theorist . . . and curator of the imperial 
collections’ he ‘held a commanding position in the world of art’ (p. 200). 

Faithful to the Yiian models as were the other members of the Four, and 
especially to Huang Kung-wang, ‘he manifests a gradually growing tendency 
to break away from the time-honoured traditions of design and brushwork 
and to consider the old problems in a new way’ (p. 200). 

In the case of Wang Yiian-ch’i ‘the study of the old masters also offered 
a clue or clues to a better understanding and interpretation of nature, but no 
inducement to slavish imitations’ (p. 207). ‘He was the most learned and 
methodical and yet, perhaps, the most original and independent of the Four 
Great Wang’ (p. 208). 

After a brief description of the Lou-tung # 3% School of Ch’ien-lung’s 
reign, the final chapter describes at the other extreme the Independent 
Masters in Yangchou and elsewhere, ‘a number of creative masters who had no 
connection with the Hua Yiian and hardly any need for the ‘“‘old masters”’ 
who were officially venerated and accepted as the proper guides in the art of 
painting’ (p. 235). 

Of these, the Eight Strange Masters, or Eight Eccentrics, of Yangchou 
(4 IN A Yang Chou pa-kuai)—unconventional painters of plum blossom, 
bamboos, birds and flowers, pine-trees, landscapes, Buddhist and Taoist 
figures—Chin Nung Chéng Hsieh Hua Yen Huang Shén 
Li Fang-ying 4 Li Shan 4: Wang Shih-shén 7# tit, and Lo 
P’ing #& 3$— are the most important, though the author also discusses several 
others not included in this list. 

The greatest space is given to Chin Nung, the foremost of the ‘Eight 
Strange Masters’, and his development is traced from the painting of plum- 
blossoms, bamboos, and horses to Buddhist monks and religious figures. 
The author emphasizes the ‘devotional spirit which made Chin Nung some- 
thing of an apostle or pioneer of a highly individualized kind of religious art’ 
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(p. 240), and he points out that ‘his Arhats and Bodhisattvas are not celestial 
beings represented in accordance with the traditional formulas of Buddhist 
iconography, but quite ordinary earthly beings; and the Sakhyamunis and 
Dharumas, of which he has painted several, are more or less individualized 
monks and hermits of a kind that the painter probably had contacted in the 
Ch’an monasteries in Hangchou and Yangchou’ (p. 242). 

In the closing paragraph of the book, the author summarizes: ‘Stylis- 
tically, then, as well as historically, the Yangchou masters constitute the last 
stage in the long gallery of creative painters, . . . whose works have been the 
object of our attention from volume to volume’ (p. 250). 

It is hoped that the above outline will serve to show, however inade- 
quately, the range and the insight of this immense work. The art of the 
painters is described in relation to their lives, and as the reflection of their 
philosophical conceptions and religious convictions; their lives are portrayed 
against the background of their times; and their significance in the develop- 
ment of Chinese painting is shown by tracing the traditions and schools to 
which they were attached. Thus, in spite of the complexity of the subject, 
certain simple principles emerge. The reader is carried forward by the 
movement of the theme. When he reaches the end he feels that he has lived 
through a long and vital stretch of human experience. 

An integral part of the work is the reference equipment: the Indices in 
English and Chinese; the Bibliographies; and the Annotated Lists of Painters 
and Paintings—those of the Yiian, Ming and Ts’ing dynasties filling an 
entire volume. In these Lists which have taken over twenty years with the 
help of many collaborators to compile, the names of over 1,360 painters in 
English and Chinese, their dates, biographical notes, and the titles of their 
paintings are given, together with the collections in which the paintings may 
be found and full references to the works in which they are published. In 
some cases 200 to 300 paintings by one artist are listed. 

Another feature of the work is the large use made of Chinese literary 
sources, writings on the theory of painting, historical references and biogra- 
phical material. It is not surprising that in a work of such magnitude, drawn 
from such diverse sources, slips, discrepancies and misprints should occur. 
Nor will it be surprising if there should be divergencies of opinion with 
regard to the choice of the 876 plates. 

When all is said, and criticism has been given a free course, it remains 
that this set of seven large volumes is probably the most comprehensive and 
generally useful handbook on Chinese painting that has yet been published. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 
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The Transformation of Nature in Art. Theories of Art in Indian, Chinese and 
European medieval art; iconography, ideal representation, perspective 
and space relations. By ANANDA K. CooMaraswamy. (New York: Dover 
Publications, 1956. Pp. v + 245. US$1.75) 


Tuis well-known essay, long out of print, is, with Anand’s The Hindu View 
of Art and Pillai’s The Way of the Silpis one of the three most valuable short 
introductions to Indian aesthetics for the general reader. In the first and 
longest chapter Coomaraswamy compares the Asian and Western points of 
view towards art. For him, there are two kinds of Western art, ‘one Christian 
and Scholastic, the other post-Renaissance and personal’. He leaves no doubt 
where his sympathies lie. The Mediaeval view he calls ‘valid’ ; for Humanism 
he has no use at all, though in the mathematical development of modern 
science, which in his view brings it closer to Eastern modes of thought, he 
sees a possibility of an eventual rapprochement. Having defined his standpoint, 
Coomaraswamy proceeds to an analysis of Asian, and more particularly 
Indian, aesthetics; for as he points out, in China aesthetic theory emerges 
from what has been said and done by painters, while in India it has been the 
province of the philosopher. In a chapter on Meister Eckhart’s view of art 
he shows how similar is the attitude of the Indian philosopher and the Med- 
iaeval Schoolmen, with whom he feels profound sympathy. 

On Chinese aesthetics Coomaraswamy is less happy. Only in writing of 
what he calls ‘Chan-Zen’ does he enter into the Far Eastern mind with any 
sympathy, perhaps because in Zen the tendency to abstraction and idealism 
is carried to such extreme lengths. He seems unaware of the significant differ- 
ence in the sources that inspire the Indian and the Chinese artist. The Indian 
painter or sculptor finds his inspiration in abstract concepts; he draws upon 
nature—the human form, for example—only to the point where it gives visible 
substance to the idea, and no more. The Gupta Buddha, derived from no 
man that ever lived, is the supreme example of this approach. The Chinese 
artist on the other hand finds Reality manifest in the outward, ever-changing 
forms of nature itself, in the mountains and clouds, trees and water. His task 
is to render these as faithfully as possible, for in doing so he may feel and 
express that divine energy that permeates all existence. This is a realism of a 
totally different order from that of the West, and yet is equally far removed 
from the hieratic image-making common to India and Mediaeval Europe. 

The following chapters deal with the elaborate technical vocabulary of 
Indian aesthetic appreciation. Almost every other word is a Sanskrit term, 
and this part of the book makes very difficult reading. He deals with paroksa 
and pratyaksa, which correspond to the symbolic form and the visible form, 
‘the lotus of iconography and the lotus of sensible experience’, and in a chapter 
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on abhasa (whose many meanings include ‘reflection’, ‘semblance’, ‘image’, 
and simply ‘painting’), he discusses the painter’s problem of creating an 
illusion of distance and solidity on a flat surface. The final chapter on ‘The 
Origin and Use of Images in India’ begins with a quotation from T. A. G. 
Rao, ‘It may be said that images are to the Hindu worshipper what diagrams 
are to the geometrician,’ and proceeds to an admirably lucid and all too brief 
discussion of the subject, which should be required reading for anyone who 
wishes to understand the attitude of the Indian, both as artist and worshipper, 
to his icons. 

The reappearance of this scholarly book in a cheap edition should be 
generally welcomed. To the Western reader it should be especially salutary 
for, if he accepts Coomaraswamy’s analysis, he will find that the view of the 
universe towards which the West is now groping through science and mathe- 
matics has been intuitively understood and accepted by the Asian mind for 
over two thousand years. 

MICHAEL SULLIVAN 

Art Museum, 

University of Malaya 


The Colloquial Short Story in China. A Study of the San- Yen Collections. 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XIV. By JoHN LyMaAN BisHop. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 144, typescript. 20s. net) 


Ir is generally realized that Chinese novels and short stories in the colloquial 
language originated from an oral tradition. In the book under review, the 
author describes the development of the short story from the popularizations 
of Buddhist scriptures (pien-wén $ 3c) of the T’ang dynasty, through the 
story-tellers’ prompt-books (hua-pén #& 4) of the Sung and Yiian dynasties, 
to the three famous collections of tales published in the Ming dynasty and 
known as the San- Yen =. He has made good use of the works of contem- 
porary Chinese and Japanese scholars and synthesized the results of their 
researches in a concise form, in the first chapter of this book. His own original 
contribution to the study of the San- Yen lies chiefly in his analysis of the 
realistic narrative technique evolved in these stories. This analysis forms the 
second chapter of the book. The third and last chapter consists of transla- 
tions of four stories from the San-Yen collections. These translations are 
faithful to the originals, and preserve some of the peculiar flavour of the 
colloquial style. However, some errors are found in these translations, which 
are otherwise admirable. The following corrections are made not in a carping 
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spirit but in the hope that they may eventually help to establish more accurate 
versions. 


p.48 


p.48 


p-50 


p-52 


p.53 


p.54 


p.62 


His father . . . had never thought but that Shen Hsiu would also 
devote himself to this livelihood; FMiswnKBRBADAM. This 
really means, ‘Who would have thought that this Shen Hsiu would 
not attend to his proper business (literally, means of livelihood)’. 


Especially on those days at the end of spring and beginning of summer 
. . Shen Hsiu would rise early... . MA—-H. 


A. . . . This should be rendered, ‘(This happened) 
day after day (literally, for more than one day). . . . Suddenly came 
the end of spring and beginning of summer. . . . On that day, 


> 


Shen Hsiu rose early... . 


Would that Chang Kung had averted disaster at that moment. This 
is a mis-translation of Ji A ‘At that moment Chang 
Kung was only too eager to get himself out of trouble’. 


Surely this must be he. % A724. A more accurate translation 
would be, ‘Could this be he?’ 


Now I command you not to argue with me. 
This really means, ‘Now I have called you two here to tell you nothing 
but this’. 


Although there’s ‘a Heaven that regulates men’s hearts’, KF Aut. 
The word /i ## here is not a verb (‘to regulate’) but a noun (‘principle’). 
The whole phrase may be rendered, ‘By the laws of Heaven and the 
conscience of man, (I swear)’. 


. a thousand strings of cash were awarded to his surviving grand- 
son, who was also given government service. @‘H#iK B— FH. BEF 
2%. This should read, ‘The officials were ordered to give (his 
surviving family) a thousand strings of cash, and his descendants were 
to be exempted from labour’. 


Note 5. #4. This is similar in meaning to AR (cf. the Kuo-yii ta 
tz’ti-tien MBM under A) and may be translated ‘Wrongfully’ 
or ‘Contrary to reason’. 


et seq. . . . the old crone, Pa-lao 7\%. The translator has confused 
the old woman (/ao p’o tz #%%-F-) with an old manservant referred 
to as pa lao. That lao p’o tzu and pa lao are not the same person may 
be seen from the following facts: 
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1. The first mention of pa Jao occurs in this passage: 
MP... Ri... REF 

The relevant portions of this passage, as quoted above, may be 

translated as follows: 


“Wu Shan came to the shop . . . an old man, who was running about the house, 
came to invite him to tea. . . . Wu Shan got up and went in, and saw the young 
woman coming out to welcome him with a smiling face. She greeted him and said, 
“‘Master, please come and sit inside.’”” Wu Shan went into the middle room and 
sat down. That old crone and that fat woman also came to meet him and keep 
him company.’ 

It is quite clear that the old crone, together with the fat woman, only 

came out to meet Wu Shan after he had gone in, and did not go to 


invite him. It was in fact the old manservant who did this. 


2. Throughout the story the old woman is consistently referred to 
as lao p’o tzii. 


3. Pa-lao is addressed by several other characters as ‘ah kung [aj 2’ 
(Grandpa) and once refers to himself as ‘lao han #%’ (old man), 
and therefore could not possibly be a woman. 


4. In another story in the same collection (Ku-chin hsiao-shuo & 4 
+t, No. 18), there is a male character called Yang Pa-lao#AZ. 


The translator’s confusion probably arose out of the following passage : 

Quite understandably, the translator has been misled by the phrase 
‘#NKZ, addressed to the old woman, as an indication of her identity 
with A. In fact, the words & and A in this phrase are merely put 
in for emphasis, as in & @L/\ #4. What happened in the story was: the 
old manservant told the fat woman what the neighbours were saying, 
and she, the fat woman, took it out on the old crone and asked the 
latter to answer the neighbours back. 


Note 25. The passage which the translator found puzzling and suspect- 
ed of being textually corrupt is in fact quite intelligible. It reads: 


The use of the second person pronoun ff is due to the fact that the 
story-teller is addressing the audience or reader. Moreover, it is quite 
common to use ff in colloquial expressions such as Ail. 
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JAMES J. Y. LIU 


The third person pronoun {i toward the end of the passage refers to 
the young woman. (The character #4 for the feminine gender is of 
course a modern innovation). The whole passage may be rendered 
thus: 


‘The net is all set, and if you get caught in the meshes, you can’t help falling 
into the water. And how was it that not a single man was ever seen (in the house)? 
Because whenever they saw people coming, father and son would hide away. This 
became an established rule. Now, as for this woman, anyone who lusted after her 
would fall into her clutches, and more than one man had been trapped.’ 


He is not even as constant as the willow branch which at least is 
swayed only by the wind of spring. AA, — JE 
The translator has misunderstood the last line. The two lines together 
mean: ‘He is not even as lasting as the willow branch, which returns 
every time the spring wind blows (i.e. every year when spring comes 


back again)’. 


and Note 7 on p.101. He saw that Fan, deep in the shadows, covered 
his mouth with his hand and still did not eat. (AR RB PU Fa 
SA. AR. This does not mean that Fan covered his mouth, but that he 
only grasped the smell (ch’i %{) of the food without eating it. It was 
commonly believed that spirits and ghosts enjoyed the food offered 
them in this manner. 


and how much more serious a matter would it be to fail a ‘fowl and 
millet’ appointment. This means: 
‘If I could not even keep a “fowl and millet” appointment, how could 
I be trusted with anything serious?’ 


What has happened? 4; £49. This should read, ‘What does it 
matter?” 


It is Chang Shao himself who comes. . . . But since we have not 
met before, how do you know my name? RAAKFRAKM, M4 
vt % HS. The expression means ‘ever’, like #£ 48, not ‘self come’. 
The whole sentence may be translated, ‘I, Chang Shao, have never 
been here before; how could you know my name?’ 


Finally, a few corrections of, and additions to, bibliographical details. 


The author of the Tu-ch’éng chi-shéng #$% #2, was obviously writing under 
a nom-de-plume, as the name fii} #4 means “The Old Man Who Can Endure’ 
and is not a real name. It would be better, therefore, to romanize this name 
as “Nai-té wéng’, instead of Nai Té-wéng, as if Nai were his surname and 
Té-wéng his personal name. On p. 25 and p. 142, the author refers to a 
work by Sun K’ai-ti as ABB. The full title of this 
book as in the first edition, is ARE 
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(‘Bibliography, with Summaries, of Chinese Novels and Short Stories Seen 
in Tokyo, Japan, and the Dairen Library’).! This is admittedly long and 
cumbersome, yet without the first nine characters it makes no grammatical 
sense. On p. 24, the author mentions two reprints of the Ch’ing-p’ing-shan- 
tang hua-pén fH7E 429K A published in 1928 and 1929. It may be added 
that a new complete reprint is now available (Peking, 1957). There have also 
been recent reprints of the Ch’iian-hsiang p’ing-hua wu-chung 
(facsimile reprint, Peking, 1956), the Ching-pén t’ung-su hsiao-shuo 36 #38 6 
(Shanghai, 1954), and the Ku-chin hsiao-shuo & 4» # (Peking, 1955), 
with a supplementary volume containing an essay on the date of the stories 
in this collection. 


James J. Y. Liu 
University of Hong Kong 


In the new edition (1953) it is entitled HAR RATA A, with the 
as supplement. 


Index to the Imperial Register of Tzu Prosody (Ch’in-ting Tz’u-p’u KE fa ). 
By GLEN WILLIAM Baxter. Harvard-Yenching Institute Studies XV. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, and London: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 61, typescript. 12s. net) 


TuIs index is a welcome aid to students of Chinese prosody. However, it is 
not quite as indispensable as the compiler suggests—that without it a user 
of the Tzti-p’u ‘may find it necessary to go through the separate tables of 
contents in all forty chiian to find the tune title (tiao-ming #%,) for which 
he is looking’ (p. ix)—for the tunes in the Tz’ii-p’u are arranged according 
to length, and as long as one knows the number of syllables in a tune one 
can find it without much difficulty. 
The following errors have been noticed: 


p.ll JAJA btm. One character $f Asiao has been left out at the end of 
the title. 

p.13 #24843. The last character #§ should be romanized ch’ao, not chao, 
as it means ‘Court’ here, not ‘morning’. The whole title may be 
rendered ‘Congratulating the Holy Court’. 

p.16 ”»#i. The second character # should be pronounced ch’ung, 
meaning ‘manifold’, instead of chung, meaning ‘heavy’. 

p.26 ‘sy These two titles occur again on the next page, where 
the first character # is romanized Juan, instead of lien, as on p. 26. 
In fact, the standard pronunciation is lian. 
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p.31 #%H. The romanization of the first character ## pai is wrongly 
printed as pan. 


p.32 Wee, p. 41. KEM; p. 50. In all these 
titles the character #8 should be romanized /o, not yiieh, as in each 
case it means ‘happiness’, not ‘music’. The titles may be translated 
as, “Ihe Joy of Throwing Balls’, ‘Poor Yet Happy’, ‘Happiness in 
the World’, ‘Conjugal Happiness’, and “The Fisherman’s Happiness’, 
respectively. 

p-46 43%. The first character, as part of the surname 3, should be 
pronounced Yi, not Wei. 

p.54 #38. The character #£, as a surname, is pronounced Cha, not Ch’a. 

p.55 aE. The last character should be E ssi, not @ chi. That this 
is the case can be seen from the fact that this poet sometimes wrote 
the last character of his name fi ss#. It is further attested by his 
courtesy name (tz ‘#), iE*P Chéng-chung, with its allusion to the 
hour E ssi. 

FAA, BIL; p. 59 HK. These should not be romanized 
as if they were all surnames followed by personal names (ming %). 
{st shih-tu is an official title (‘one who accompanies the Emperor 
in his studies’); 3& A. chén-jén is an honorific title for a Taoist priest; 
7BiL& and #4 are of course courtezans from P’ing-chiang and Shu 
respectively. 


It is hoped that these errors may be amended in a new edition. 


James J. Y. Liu 
University of Hong Kong 


The Classical Theatre of China. With illustrations by the author. By A. C. 
Scott. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1957. Pp. 256. 4 plates, one 
in colour, and 24 line drawings. 30s. net) 


IN this book on the Chinese theatre, a companion volume to The Kabuki 
Theatre of Japan, Mr Scott has further contributed to our understanding of 
the theatre in the Orient. In working on the Chinese material, he was not 
able to depict ad locum the contemporary scene and had to rely for information 
on his actor friends at the Hong Kong listening post. Thus one feels somewhat 
disconcerted at his vague references to the things that have been happening 
today in the theatres in Peking and other Chinese cities. 

The title of this book is a misnomer. The Chinese term ‘ching hsi’ which 
the author refers to as ‘classical drama’, means literally ‘capital drama’, that 
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is, Peking drama. But, as the author admits, the Peking theatre can hardly 
be called the classical theatre of China, its emergence as a major dramatic 
form being rather late in the mid-nineteenth century and its value as ‘pure 
literature’ being much less than that of its predecessor, the ‘k’un-ch’ii’ (p. 36). 
In no place in this book has the author explained or justified his use of the 
word ‘classical’ for the Peking theatre, which has developed only in the last 
hundred years and of which, the plays ‘were devised by actors rather than 
literary men’ (p. 36). 

As a whole the author has shown an intimate knowledge of the Peking 
theatre, especially its music, costumes, make-ups, and the acting technique. 
His short survey of the development of the Chinese theatre is generally more 
accurate than most of the other accounts written in Western languages. 
The chapter, “The Actor and his Roles’, is informative not only in its account 
of the various theatrical roles, but also in the biographies of well-known 
Chinese actors. As befits a ‘practical handbook’ on the Peking theatre, the 
author has included many technical details, some of which, however, are 
uncomfortably lengthy and difficult to read through. His predilection for 
Chinese terms, sometimes unnecessary, does not add to the readability of 
the book and is quite annoying to a lay reader, the Chinese not excepted. 

In the Preface, the author apologizes for the limitations of the book ‘in 
Chinese eyes’. Actually, even for an average Chinese theatre-goer, the amount 
of information the book provides is more than adequate. There is no doubt 
that Mr Scott has made an outstanding contribution to our knowledge of the 
popular Peking theatre and its great acting tradition, which is still very much 


alive today. 
Liu Wu-cuHI 


Yale University 


The Classic Anthology Defined by Confucius. Translated by Ezra Pounp. 
(London: Faber & Faber, 1955. Pp. xvi + 224. 30s. net) 


THE title of this book is misleading. It would be better to call it ‘The Book 
of Songs as parodied by Pound’, and it is doubtful whether a serious Journal 
of Oriental Studies is justified in reviewing such a book. However, as a guide 
to the reader it can briefly be stated that this is not a book of translations 
from the Chinese in the accepted sense. Instead, Pound has taken this most 
ancient and most difficult collection of Chinese poems, and has made 
improvisations on them; in the words of the blurb, it is ‘a superb virtuoso 
performance’. 
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Pound’s Chinese scholarship can best be described as belonging to the 
school of inspired amateurs, once rather in vogue in America. Briefly, this 
school does not allow itself to be tied down by the interpretations of Chinese 
scholars and Chinese dictionaries when translating Chinese poetry, since 
such things are often rather cramping to the poetic flow. Instead, the followers 
of this school seek to understand intuitively what the ancient poets meant. 
They reckon to arrive at this by breaking down any unfriendly character into 
its component parts of radical and phonetic, and then relying on a naively 
literal understanding of its pictorial elements, to reassemble it by a flash of 
genius so as to discover a more ‘poetic’ meaning than the known one. Thus 
the plain line “The good girl is beautiful’ (Karlgren’s translation) becomes by 
Pound’s alchemy ‘Lady of azure thought, supple and tall’. In fact this school 
has discovered that a vast improvement can be made on the Chinese originals 
by translating the pictorial meanings of the characters instead of their 
conventional meanings. 

This ingenious notion Pound learned, not from a Chinese scholar, but 
from an American student of Oriental Art, Ernest Fenollosa (1853-1908), 
who in turn learned some Chinese from a Japanese scholar. The genesis of 
this notion of translating Chinese characters literally as ideograms can be 
traced to an essay by Fenollosa called “The Chinese written character as a 
medium for Poetry’. Pound was Fenollosa’s literary executor, and finding this 
essay almost completed among his papers when Fenollosa died, Pound 
published it in his book Jnstigations in 1920.1 Since that date Pound has 
brought his personal method of interpreting Chinese characters to perfection. 
A random look at a few first lines of poems in this book will give the intending 
reader some idea of Pound’s success. 

For example: 

Don’t chop that pear tree 

Don’t spoil that shade . . . 
or 

Hep-cat Chung, ’ware my town... 
or 

Big bad wolf falls over his tail . . . 
or 

Tho’ I be lytl, alas, come soon to care . . . 
or 

Heaven’s worry, scurries to earth; 

Twisty planning, what’s to block it? 


1 For further information on this ‘ideogrammatic method’ as well as for the references for 
Pound’s borrowings from Chinese literature see ‘Fenollosa and Pound’ by Achilles Fang, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 20, 1 and 2, 1957. 
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or 
Hill-billy, hill-billy, come to buy .. . 
and so on. 

In short, what Pound has done in this book is to contrive a series of 
brilliant and witty parodies on these ancient Chinese poems; some in American 
colloquial, some in mock mediaeval. In so doing he has produced one of the 
best books of comic verse since the war, and the publishers are to be congratu- 
lated in having added, unwittingly, a rival to their own excellent Faber Book 
of Comic Verse. 

J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 


University of Hong Kong 


Hong Kong Birds. By G. A. C. Herkxots. Illustrated in colour and black and 
white by Commander A. M. HuGuHEs, 0.B.E., R.N. (Rtd). (Hong Kong: 
South China Morning Post, 1953. Pp. 233+ viii. 12 plates [including dust 
jacket], 9 in colour, and 43 ink drawings in text. HK $35.00) 


Ir is perhaps a little unkind to review a book six years after it was published, 
but in this particular case such a long delay is not altogether bad. A book 
such as Hong Kong Birds is essentially a practical one intended for use, and 
only after it has been used for a few years can a real estimate of its achieve- 
ments and shortcomings be made. 

Let me say here and now that when Dr Herklots completed this book 
for publication he did a fine piece of pioneering work for which all naturalists 
in Hong Kong can be grateful. Before that time there were the standard books 
available on the birds of China such as La Touche A Handbook of the Birds of 
Eastern China and H. R. and J. C. Caldwell South China Birds, but for 
information on birds specifically found in the Colony of Hong Kong one had 
to consult the various articles by Dr Herklots in the Hong Kong Naturalist. 
However, in 1946 Dr Herklots published his Field Identification and Field 
Notebook of which the South China Morning Post published a second edition 
of only a hundred copies in 1952. This was meant by Dr Herklots to supple- 
ment his larger book Hong Kong Birds and he says in the Introduction “This 
larger book is not intended to replace the second edition of the Field Note 
Book but to serve as a complementary companion volume. The bird watcher 
should take the field book in his pocket and leave at home this book for 
reference on his return from a walk in the New Territories.’ Later in the 
Introduction he again writes “This is not the place to describe the good bird 
districts of the Island and Mainland; I have written a little on this subject in 
the Field Identification and Field Note Book which is of a convenient size 
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to carry in the pocket and which I hope will be used.’ The publication of 
these two books was a great step forward, and enabled those interested ‘n 
birds to start bird-watching systematically. Unfortunately the Field Note 
Book has long since been out of print and I have only once been able to 
obtain a brief glance at it. 

Thus my first criticism is that Hong Kong Birds, though it is a valuable 
work of reference, was not designed to be carried around on walks, and cannot 
conveniently be separated from the Field Identification and Field Note Book. 
A more important criticism concerns the general distribution of many of the 
birds described by Dr Herklots. It is most useful for bird-watchers to have 
some idea of whether a bird is common, fairly common, fairly rare or rare, 
and whenever possible the locations where the rarer birds can be found. Now, 
whether changes have occurred in bird distribution in Hong Kong since the 
period when Dr Herklots was making his field notes (c. 1928-1950) or 
whether Dr Herklots did not have at his disposal sufficient data from widely 
distributed observers, the fact remains that observations kept since the 
publication of this book in 1953 have shown some considerable differences 
in distribution. For instance, Dove and Goodhart in their ‘Field Observations 
from the Colony of Hong Kong’, published in Jbis of April 1955, based mostly 
on observations made in the New Territories, in quite a number of cases 
contradict the conclusions which Dr Herklots comes to on this question of 
distribution. Again, the observations made in the New Territories by Sergeant 
F. J. Walker between June 1955 and October 1957 have resulted in a most 
useful check list and notes which he compiled, and which the Hong Kong 
Bird Watching Society issued to its members in 1958.1 From these two 
sources it now appears that certain birds which Dr Herklots classed as rare, or 
found only in one or two localities, should now be admitted to have a wider 
distribution. 

For instance Dr Herklots says of the Jungle Crow that there are no 
records for the island of Hong Kong. This is now no longer true since it can 
be seen in several localities such as the area of Victoria Peak—Pokfulam 
Reservoir, and in the wooded valley between the Shek O Road and Island 
Road towards the Tai Tam Reservoir. Again the Japanese Grey Thrush is 
listed as a rare winter visitor. The word ‘rare’ might now be deleted, because 
records since 1953 tend to show that it is no longer rare. My own records for 
this bird in early 1958 show at least one male and female haunting the 
University compound between January and early April, while other members 
of the Bird Watching Society reported having seen this species in several 
localities during this period. Another bird listed as a rare winter visitor is the 
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ion of | Ruby-Throat. However, this bird has now been seen in fair numbers in 
ted ‘n January and February in definite localities such as the Ping Shan area. Three 
| Note separate males were seen on one walk organized in that part by the Bird 
ble to Watching Society in February 1958. Together with Sergeant Walker’s 
records this tends to show that the Ruby-Throat is locally distributed rather 
luable than rare. Examples might be multiplied of birds which no longer seem to be 
annot | _ rare in the Colony. On the other hand Herklots states that the Little Bunting 
Book. | js the commonest bunting in the Colony, while more recent records tend to 
of the show that this is no longer true, and that the Grey Headed Black-Faced , 4 
» have Bunting is now more common, while the Little Bunting is comparatively rare. ¢ 
rare, Another criticism is that Hong Kong Birds is not comprehensive. For : 3 
Now, instance no mention is made of the Greater Spotted Eagle which was seen in a: 
ce the one particular part of the New Territories throughout the winters of 1956-58. 
0) or Altogether, according to calculations, Dr Herklots describes 259 different 
videly species (or subspecies) as having been recorded in the Colony, while the 
e the check-list compiled by Sergeant Walker shows a further 70 species which 
ences have been recorded in the Colony since the publication of Dr Herklot’s book.? 
tions As regards the coloured illustrations by Commander A. M. Hughes, 
ostly these are excellent as far as they go, but there are too few of them to be 
cases adequate. If a few more pages could be added, my own choice would be for a 
on of page of buntings and a page of warblers. But in any case illustrations of heads . 
yeant only, although better than nothing, are now rather old-fashioned, and illustra- 7 
most tions of groups of each species of bird in action are incomparably more useful. 7 
<ong It is a great pity that no illustration was included of one of the most common 7 
two | yet most beautiful of the Colony’s birds—the Rufous-backed Shrike. This a 
re,or bird might well be adopted as the mascot of the Colony, and should be in- : 
vider | cluded among the illustrations of Hong Kong birds. I know how very 
expensive coloured illustrations are to produce, but meanwhile one is driven 
eno | back on the thirty or so coloured plates of birds in the Hong Kong Naturalist. 
t can For the convenience of bird watchers in Hong Kong, especially those 4 
ulam who have recently arrived here, some kind of identification chart would be i 
land most useful. For instance, Glenister, in his Birds of the Malay Peninsula, ‘ 7 
sh is Singapore and Penang, sets out an elaborate chart which is helpful for identify- ; 
ause ing a new bird from one’s own field notes by a process of elimination. Some ; 
s for such chart would have been a valuable asset to this book under review. 
the One point I liked particularly in Dr Herklots’ book was the giving of "4 
bers the local Chinese name for a bird whenever possible. Many of the local names _ ; 
a 2 However, Herklots does describe 44 additional species, though sometimes quite inadequate- a 
; the ly, which might turn up. In fact 22 of these species have now been recorded, while a further 48 
have been recorded which are not mentioned in Herklots at all. I am indebted to Mr A. St. G. 
Walton, Chairman of the Hong Kong Bird Watching Society, for these statistics. 
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are particularly apt, and even help to pin-point a bird’s peculiarities and so 
help towards identification. Thus Dr Herklots lists the following local names: 


Chinese Characters Literal Translation English Name 

Good omen bird Chinese Magpie 

th The Seven Sisters Black-faced Laughing- 
Thrush 

mt jai Painted eyebrows Hwamei (i.e. a translitera- 
tion of the Chinese name.) 

1 RR Red bottom Red-vented Bulbul 

A White-headed old man Chinese Bulbul 

m RE E Tall cock’s comb Crested Bulbul 

RR Pig-manure bird Magpie Robin 

A White flower forehead _Black-winged Cuckoo- 
Shrike 

i 9A Cat-headed hawk Short-eared Owl 


To which I would like to add a popular Chinese name for mynahs /\ 3, ‘the 
eight brothers’. In fact it might be amusing for someone to compile a Chinese 
name-list of Hong Kong birds wherever they exist. 

One further point. In his book Dr Herklots often mentions that the 
University compound is a likely place for finding such and such a bird. My 
own observations throughout 1958 corroborate his remark, and I have seen 
the following interesting species in the compound at some time or other 
during the year: 

Eastern Tree Pipit, Spotted Munia, Violet Whistling Thrush, Grey- 
headed Black-faced Bunting, Siberian Blue-tail, Japanese Grey Thrush, 
Grey-backed Thrush, Eastern Red-throated Flycatcher, Eastern Grey Wagtail, 
White-breasted Kingfisher, Greenfinch, Chinese Starling, Black-naped Oriel, 
Asiatic Cuckoo, Black Drongo, Forest Wagtail, Red-bellied Rock Thrush, 
Scarlet-backed Flower-pecker, Eastern Rose-ringed Paroquet, Black-winged 
Cuckoo Shrike and the Black-tailed Hawfinch. In addition a pair of escaped 
cage. birds called Siskins were seen twice, while a pair of Chinese Blue 
Magpies (the gaudiest birds in Hong Kong) took up their home in the 
compound and are now a family of six which can be seen on most days. 


In concluding this review it may be useful to restate what is now needed: 


First, a completely new Field Identification and Field Notebook, incor- 
porating as much of the recent knowledge obtained from observation as 


possible. This might be an early task of the newly formed Hong Kong Bird 
Watching Society. 
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nd so Secondly, a new edition of Hong Kong Birds giving a comprehensive list 
mes: with a full description of all birds recorded in the Colony to date, and a 


revised estimate of their distribution. 

However, these criticisms do not detract from the immense debt which 
all bird watchers in the Colony owe to Dr Herklots for his painstaking and 
pioneering work, which is gratefully acknowledged in this Journal published | 


his old University. 
| J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 
me.) University of Hong Kong ; 
Land Use in Hong Kong and the New Territories. By ‘THOMAS R. TREGEAR. 
(Hong Kong University Press and Geographical Publications Limited, 
1958. Pp. v + 75; figures 42 and ten photographs in the text; line 
drawings, plates and illustrations; 1 coloured map in back pocket, scale 
1:80,000. HK$10-00) 
‘the THIS memoir on land use in Hong Kong will be welcomed with much interest 
nese by geographers as it is the first (Regional Monograph No. 1) of the World 
Land Use Survey Series edited by Professor L. Dudley Stamp. It is based on 
the two primary sources of information: the detailed field work of Dr Tregear who 
My was happily brought up in that school of economic geographers that believes 
seen original field inquiry is far more important than official lists of published 
ther statistics collected by letter; and the results of a cadastral survey undertaken 


| by the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry of the Hong Kong 
rey- | Government. 


ush Dr Tregear is a mature economic geographer who is well acquainted 

nail, with things Chinese and well qualified to engage in land-use research. He 

riel, belongs to the same London School of Economics vintage as Dr Dudley 

ush, Stamp, since he was there from 1919 to 1923. He first came to China in 1923 

ed when he joined Hua Chung University in Wuchang. He transferred to the 

ped Department of Geography and Geology in the University of Hong Kong in 

Mase 1952. The suggestion for this memoir came from Dr Dudley Stamp who 

i refers to it in a short editorial preface. There were frequent consultations 
between the two on the methodology and recording of data with what are ; 
certainly most happy and effective results. a 

led: The present land-use condition of Hong Kong has its roots in the past > 

cor- and the survey rightly begins with a short historical and social summary. This ; 

1 as draws attention to the serious problem of 700,000 refugees from Mainland : 

3ird China who are severely taxing the resources of the Colony. The physical | 
setting of the area has been given adequate and intelligent emphasis. There ; 


| 
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is just enough geological and climatological basis to give the right background 
for an understanding of the agricultural development. The treatment of soils 
has not attempted to multiply and to list, as seems to be a modern tendency, 
a complicated soil series. Instead there is a simple, yet sensible generalization, 
which classifies the soils of Hong Kong as ‘lateritic’ and essentially acid. The 
soils of China are without doubt regulated and controlled by theindividualism 
of the Chinese farmers. An obvious local contrast is made by pointing out 
that the Hong Kong farmer works under a constant disability because his 
soils are so much poorer than those on the nearby Canton delta which has the 
rich Pearl River mud. Further reference is made to the centuries-long struggle 
in China for enough fertilizers. The use of night-soil to maintain field fertility 
is still necessary in Hong Kong. 

The constant pressure of its ever increasing population with a desire to 
live has focussed attention on the necessity to check soil erosionand to conserve 
and extend the farming land. This is now being systematically done after 
the hiatus caused by the devastating set-back of the ruthless robber economy 
practised during the Japanese occupation from 1941 to 1945. 

During his visit to Hong Kong in 1955, Dr Dudley Stamp expressed 
a fundamental truism that is applicable to our Hong Kong and China setting. 
After a long tiring day looking at marginal lands recently opened for farming 
by refugee farmers he said, ‘In South China there is no such thing as bad 
land. A Chinese farmer in combination with a water supply turns them into 
productive fields and terraces’. 

For those who are politically minded and interested in the claims that 
absentee landlords with large farms were a major obstacle to land reform in 
South China before 1949, there are the valuable results of a systematic rural 
social survey compiled by Dr D. Y. Lin in 1950. His report covered the 
economic conditions of 60 families in an agricultural area of the New Terri- 
tories of Hong Kong. He gives the average farm size for an average family of 
6-5 as 1-68 acres. This is 0-25 acres per capita. With farms and fields so small 
(and these amply corroborate Lossing Buck’s figures for South China) there 
is little or no scope for mechanization. 

The chapter on rural social conditions dealing with the traditional local 
customs relating to clan ownership and close affinities with Kwangtung and 
Yunnan makes fascinating reading. All land today is registered in the name of 
persons by the Crown in Government files. Prior to 1898 clan land was 
recorded and held in the name of the ancestral temple. Clan land cannot be 
sold or mortgaged without written consent of everyone in the clan. 

Possibly the most striking part of the report are the 18 distribution maps 
of the Colony. They are mostly generalized but give an immediate appraisal 
of such different aspects as the geology, two-crop paddy, water catchments, 
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yund upland rice, the relationship between communication and vegetable pro- 
soils duction and so on. It is unfortunate that greater care was not taken when some 
Ncy, of the original maps (all drawn by theauthor himself) were being photographed 
tion, down for the blocks. The map showing relief and communication has been 
The rendered so small—and therefore almost valueless—that a high-powered lens 
lism is required to examine it. 
out The fishing community of Hong Kong is one of the largest in the world. 
> his These fisherfolk are distinct in race and form a separate part of the population. 
s the Salt water fishing is most important but the value of freshwater pond cultiva- 
ggle tion is fast growing. Recent successful experiments with cultured seed pearls 
ility in the Deep Bay and Tolo Channel waters have revived an old aspect of the 
traditional oyster industry. Pearl oysters were grown over 1,000 years ago in 
e to the Southern Han dynasty. The industry died out during the Ch’ing dynasty. 
erve In the only appendix are illuminating tables of the cost of funerals, wed- 
ifter dings, and ancestral cum festival worshipping. 
omy This report could easily have been double its present size. However, no 
great reflection is needed to realize that no overwhelming advantage would 
ssed have been gained as possibly the all-over picture would have been obscured. 3 
ing. There is an adequate glossary of both Cantonese and Chinese National : 
ling language words. It is regretted that there is no index. This would have been q | 
bad of decided use. The extra cost in production would have been very small. Dr 4 
into Tregear is to be congratulated on the completion of an extremely competent fe 
prototype of fieldwork which, if properly used and heeded, should be of 3 
that immeasurable value not only to fellow workers in the same field of research, a 
2 in but also to the planning units of Government. 2 
ural S. G. Davis q 4 
the University of Hong Kong. a : 
rri- 
y of 
nall Ch’éng-Tzti- Yai: The Black Pottery Culture Site at Lung-shan-chén, Shantung q 
Province. By Li Cut (Editor-in-chief), Sst-yunG and TUNG 
Tso-PIN (Editors), Fu Sst-NrEN, Wu CHIN-TING, Kuo Pao-cHtN and 
cal Lin YU-HsIA; translated by KENNETH STARR. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
and sity Press; and London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
ie Press, 1956. Pp. 232; and 54 plates. US$3-50) 
be ALTHOUGH it is now thirty years since the type-site of the Black Pottery 
Culture of North-east China was discovered, this is the first monograph upon 
aps the Black Pottery in a Western language that has appeared from the Press; it 
isal is not surprising therefore that the Black Pottery Culture of the North-east is 
its, not so well known in Europe and America as the more spectacular Painted 
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Pottery Culture of the North-west. The Black Pottery in fact is sometimes 
omitted altogether from books on ancient Chinese history and Chinese art, 
or at any rate only briefly noticed. Yet the Black Pottery Culture is undoub- 
tedly the source from which the earliest historic culture of China at present 
known to us, that of the Shang jf dynasty, originated. It may be well, 
therefore, to take this opportunity to review the literature on the subject as a 
whole, in order to note the significance of the present translation, and to 
assist the reader to relate it to other material. 

When the Black Pottery was first discovered at Ch’éng-tzti Yai $k$ }# 
near the village of Lung-shan Chén #€ il) in Shantung in 1928 by Mr 
(later Dr) Wu Chin-ting 5&4 4#, then a junior member of the academic staff 
of Cheeloo University, T'sinan, the Painted Pottery of Honan, discovered by 
Dr J. G. Andersson in 1922, had already been known for six years; the 
magnificent finds in the T’ao Valley #& iJ in Kansu followed soon afterwards; 
but they had not yet been popularized by the publication of Children of the 
Yellow Earth (1934).1 

The excavation by the Academia Sinica, Institute of History and 
Philology, of the Yin-hsii site {4%—the ‘Waste of Yin’—at An-yang §$ in 
Honan, which since 1910 and 1914 had been identified as the source of the 
Oracle Bones, and which was destined to become the first great site excavated 
in China, had only just commenced (1928). It was a bold and fortunate 
decision on the part of the leaders of the Institute of History and Philology 
when they decided to interrupt the An-yang excavation and to carry out a 
preliminary excavation at Ch’éng-tzii Yai instead. Else the Black Pottery 
Culture, with which the origin of Chinese civilization is so closely related, 
might have remained unknown to this day. 

It was owing to the conviction that they had found ‘a new point of depar- 
ture for the discussion of the origins of Chinese culture’ (Li Chi, p. 15) and 
also to the consciousness that this was the first important excavation in China 
carried out on modern lines entirely by Chinese archeologists that the leaders 
of the Institute of History and Philology decided to make the account of the 
excavation on Ch’éng-tzii Yai the First Number in the new series, Arche@ologia 
Sinica. This appeared in 1934 under the title: MBAR —: 
Archeologia Sinica Number One: Ch’éng-tzti-yai, A Report of Excavations 
of the Proto-historic Site at Ch’éng-tzit-yai, Li-ch’éng Hsien, Shantung.? 

It was a magnificent and ambitious volume, with pages measuring 13” 
by 10”, having a striking frontispiece in colour, large plates, including photo- 


' J. G. Andersson, London: Kegan Paul 1934. 

*(In Chinese) Edited by Li Chi Liang Ssti-yung Tung Tso-pin 
Complete in one volume with frontispiece in colour and 55 plates, pp. 105, followed by a 
Summary in English by Liang Ssii-yung, pp. 30. Nanking: Academia Sinica, 1934. 
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graphs, section drawings, and pen sketches, together with maps and sections 
of the trenches. The Chinese text was followed by a summary in English of 
thirty pages. The stiff boards were suitably covered with raw silk from 
Shantung. A cheaper edition of the same dimensions but with paper covers 
and without the English summary was published at the same time. 

Yet in spite of the magnificence of its format and the scientific value of 
its text, the volume has failed to give more than a slight impression of the 
surpassing beauty of the finely potted, thin-walled, highly burnished Black 
Pottery ware, severe in its simplicity and in its lack of all ornament except 
occasional incised horizontal bands. But the editors are hardly to be blamed 
for this. The slightly asymmetrical shapes, the uniform black colour, and the 
fragmentary condition of nearly all the pieces, make the Black Pottery ex- 
ceedingly difficult to illustrate in a manner that gives any idea of its aesthetic 
charm. Even those relatively complete pieces from Western Honan reproduced 
with all the resources of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm,® 
fail to show to advantage. The Black Pottery must be seen and handled to be 
appreciated. 

It is this publication in Chinese which has been the basic work for the 
study of the Black Pottery Culture for the past twenty-four years, and which 
has now been translated into English for the first time. 

It was also this volume which determined the form to be followed by 
subsequent volumes in the Archa@ologia Sinica. In planning the first volume 
on a grand scale, the editors showed a true sense of the importance of their 
work. This preliminary excavation at Ch’éng-tzii Yai was more than a mere 
‘trial dig’ ; it was, as they rightly divined, the beginning of a new era in Chinese 
archeology. But they could not foresee that, owing to the calamities of war 
and of social revolution, eighteen years would pass before the next volume 
could appear from the Press (1948).# 

The excavations of 1930 and 1931 consisted in running a north-south 
trench across the site, and a number of short subsidiary trenches at various 
selected points. They revealed two cultural strata, an Upper and a Lower 
Stratum, separated by a layer of sand, encompassed by the foundations of a 
quadrangular city wall of pounded earth. The Lower Stratum yielded the 
fine Black Pottery, together with coarse pottery, and stone and bone imple- 
ments, and is of late Neolithic age; the Upper Stratum yielded grey pottery, 
stone and bone implements, and fragments of bronze of Shang #§ and Chou 
j§] dynasty type. It is natural to suppose that the latter stratum may be 
identified with the Shang-Chou city of T’an #{3& destroyed in 682 B.c., 


3 BMFEA, No. 15, 1943, J. G. Andersson, ‘Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese’. 
‘ Hsiao-t’un /\viti, The Yin-Shang Site at An-yang, Honan, Vol. II, Inscriptions Part 1. 
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traditionally associated by the local people with this site; and that the former 
represents a settlement of pre-Shang date. 

This supposition is strengthened by discoveries made at An-yang “& [% 
about the same time, where three superimposed cultural strata were found in 
the hillock of Hou-kang #& [i], containing fragments of Painted Pottery below, 
Black Pottery in the middle, and grey pottery of the Shang dynasty above. 
Similar but less complete evidence was also forthcoming from other sites in 
Honan north and south of An-yang. 

The excavation of the hillock of Hou-kang and the significance of the 
three superimposed cultural strata is described in two articles in Chinese by 
Liang Ssti-yung #2485, one of the excavators of Ch’éng-tzti Yai: 
nt. Hou-kang fa-chiieh hsiao-chi® and Hsiao-t’un, Lung-shan 
yti Yang-shao.® Moreover a careful study of shape, surface, and decoration, 
makes it beyond doubt that the Shang pottery, attractive as it is, is simply a 
deterioration of the Black Pottery ware, the main types of which it continues. 

The next important work bearing on the Black Pottery was written in 
English by Wu Chin-ting, the discoverer of the Ch’éng-tzii Yai site: Pre- 
historic Pottery of China.” This book, as the name indicates, is not devoted 
exclusively to the Black Pottery, but includes the Painted Pottery and the 
Pottery of the Shang dynasty also. It consists of a comprehensive and com- 
parative study of the sherds from all known ancient sites in China, including 
Ch’éng-tzii Yai and other less impressive Black Pottery sites subsequently 
discovered in southwest Shantung and in Honan. One cannot but admire the 
patience and the industry involved in such a study; but whether conclusions 
drawn from a numerical study of listed characteristics are a sound guide is 
open to question. It certainly makes very dull reading. 

One of the lesser Black Pottery sites is described by Wu Chin-ting in an 
article in Chinese: FF Pid Kao-ching T’ai-tzti san-chung t’ao-yeh 
kat-lun® (for the Hou-chia Chuang f€ 3% H site) ; and another is described by Liu 
Yao in Honan Hsiin-hsien Ta-lai Tien shih-ch’ien 

i-chih.® A section in Dr J. G. Andersson’s important work, Researches into the 
Prehistory of the Chinese, with very fine plates, is devoted to the Black Pottery 
found at the Pu-chao Chai and Yang-shao T’s’un sites in Western Honan.!° 


5 Preliminary Report of the Excavations at An-yang Part IV, 1933 RB BRAS Bt 
Shanghai, 1933. 


6 Studies presented to Ts’ai Yiian Pei on his Sixty-fifth Birthday, Part II, 1935. Bin#ic 
KEK Peiping, 1935. 


7 London: Kegan Paul, 1938. 


8 T’ien-yeh k’ao-ku pao-kao, No. 1, 1936, ‘General Description of Three Kinds of Pottery 
from Kao-ching T’ai-tzt’. 

® T’ten-yeh k’ao-ku pao-kao, No. 1, 1936, ‘Prehistoric Site at Ta-lai, Hsiin Hsien, Honan’. 

10 See note 3; op. cit. Section 7, pp. 62-78, and Pls. 28-35. 
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There are also references to Black Pottery fragments found in South 
Manchuria in pottery sites of other types: see J. G. Andersson, Cave Deposit 
of Sha-kuo-T’un," and Hamada, P’i-tzii Wo, Prehistoric Sites by the River 
P’i-liu-ho, South Manchuria % which may indicate articles 
brought by Chinese traders, rather than Black Pottery sites. 

Perhaps the present reviewer may be pardoned if he mentions his own 
papers referring to Black Pottery and Shang sites investigated by him between 
Tsinan and Ch’éng-tzii Yai during the years 1935-1941, which seem to 
represent small village settlements on the margin of the lake that then stretched 
eastwards from Tsinan, in contrast to the fine city site at Ch’éng-tzi Yai: 
Ancient Pottery from Shantung,® Stone Implements from Shantung,\4 L’ Age 
de la Poterie Noire, Neolithic Site at Hung-chia Lou %# RE, Shantung, N. 
China,'® Relation between the Painted Pottery and Black Pottery Sites of N. 
China, and the Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sites of Southeast China.“ 

There is also a paper by Takeshi Sekino, On the Black and the Grey 
Pottery of Ancient China, and one by Li Chi, Studies of the Hsiao-t’un 
Pottery: Yin and Pre- Yin, in the same publication.!* 

A Black Pottery ware very similar to the Black Pottery of Shantung and 
Honan has been found near Hangchow and described in Chinese by the 
discoverer, Mr Ho T’ien-hsin {J} 2 Hang-hsien 
Liang-chu Chén chih shih-ch’i yii hei-t’ao;'® and in English by Dr S. S. Beath, 
Black Pottery of the Liang-chu Site near Hangchow.© A detailed study of a 
small collection of pottery from this site which has arrived in America was 
made by S. Kaplan and published under the title: Early Pottery from the 
Liang Chu Site, Chekiang Province.” 

This ware has very much the appearance of that found in Shantung and 
Honan, but with differences: the Hangchow ware is thicker than that of 
Ch’éng-tzti Yai, and of a lighter colour when fractured, the black polished 
surface appearing somewhat like a black slip; it has a more metallic ring when 


11 Palaeontologia Sinica, Ser. D, No. 1, 1923. 

Tokyo, Archaeologia Sinica, 1929. 

13 Monumenta Serica, Vol. IV, fasc. 2, Peking, 1940 (written in 1937). 

14 China Journal, Vol. 33, Nos. 3 and 4, Shanghai, 1940. 

15 Bulletin de Il’ Université l’ Aurore, t.4, No. 1, Shanghai, 1943. 

16 Proceedings of Eighth Pacific Science Congress and Fourth Far Eastern Prehistory Congress, 
Manila 1953 (pub. 1956). 

17 Ibid. 1956. 

18 Ibid. 1956. 

19 Shanghai: Society for the Study of History and Geography of Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
‘Prehistorical Site and the Black Earthen-wares in Liang Chu District’. 


20 Shanghai: China Journal, Vol. 31, No. 6, 1939. 
*1 Archives of the Chinese Society of America. Vol. III, 1948-49. 
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struck, the Lung-shan (Ch’éng-tzii Yai) ware giving out a somewhat wooden 
sound; the surface of the Hangchow ware has a slightly bluish tinge, the 
Lung-shan surface tending rather to brown; the characteristic shapes are 
sometimes similar, sometimes different. On the whole the Hangchow ware 
appears to be in the same tradition as the Lung-shan ware, and perhaps of the 
same period, the differences mentioned above being due to the differences in 
the local clay, and potting methods. 

It will be seen from the above that material in English on the Black 
Pottery is not abundant, and exceedingly fragmentary. Mr Kenneth Starr’s 
translation of the chief source book in Chinese is therefore greatly to be 
welcomed. 

In the book before us, after two Prefaces by the editors, the Ch’éng-tzii 
Yai Site and its discovery are described: the reasons for making this site the 
first of China’s archeological excavations on modern lines are discussed, and 
the course of the excavations is described and the results summarized. The 
remains of the Neolithic city wall are described in detail, together with the 
three pottery kilns nestling against it; after which the pottery finds are des- 
cribed and classified, and the objects of stone, bone, horn, and mollusk shell, 
and (in the case of the Upper Stratum) of metal. 

Among these the important find of sixteen fragments of Oracle Bones is 
emphasized. Six came from the Lower Stratum, three from the mixed layer 
between the two cultural strata, and six from the Upper Stratum. One was 
found on the surface. The importance of these can be realized from the fact 
that they were the first examples of Oracle Bones to be found outside of the 
Hsiao-t’un area, An-yang; and also from the fact that they had no writing 
and showed a different type of workmanship from those found at Hsiao-t’un. 
Whether they properly belong to the Lower Stratum or to the Upper, they 
clearly relate the Ch’éng-tzii Yai site to the Shang dynasty Oracle Bone using 
culture. 

A striking difference between these sixteen fragments and those found at 
An-yang, is that the latter were carefully smoothed and polished before use 
and have lentoid or oblong incisions placed in rows to facilitate the divining 
process, while the former are less carefully prepared, and have round borings 
placed haphazard on the surface of the bone. None of the sixteen fragments 
has inscriptions. 

During the years 1935 to 1941 the present reviewer collected several 
similar pieces of Oracle Bones from the Shang dynasty site of T’a-hsin Chuang 
K¥HE between Tsinan and Lung-shan, about 16 miles west of Ch’éng-tzii 
Yai, including one very striking piece which was described and illustrated by 
him in an article entitled Ta-hsin Chuang Again (Fig. 26).22 These had the 


*2 The China Journal, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, July 1949. 
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ooden same characteristics as the Ch’éng-tzii Yai pieces: roughly prepared bone, 
e, the round borings irregularly spaced, and absence of writing. 
eS are The question naturally suggests itself whether these rougher fragments of 
ware Oracle Bone, with round borings instead of oblong or lense-shaped incisions, 
of the and with no writing, represent an earlier stage of Oracle Bones than that of 
ces in An-yang, or whether they merely indicate provincial types contemporaneous 

with but less skilfully made than the metropolitan types. The occurrence of 
Black three specimens in the Lower Stratum at Ch’éng-tzii Yai suggests the former 
tart’s explanation, and provides another link between the Black Pottery culture and 
to be that of the Shang people. 
. After referring to the human and animal skeletal remains found in the 
a Upper Stratum there is a general discussion by Tung T’so-pin of Ch’éng-tzii 
e 


) Yai and the other ancient historic sites lying within sight of it: P’ing-ling 
> and Ch’éng 28 824% of Han to Six Dynasties time; Chii-li Ch’éng B 4% (Chii- 


aa ho Ch’éng B 44k) of T’ang and Sung times; and Lung-shan #€ jl) %@ village 
84 from Sung times to the present day. 
shell The translator’s Appendices conclude the book. 

The translated work has been well produced and is worthy of the original ; 
—_* the arrangement of the original has been for the most part kept, but the pages 
isis have been reduced to a more convenient size; the paper is good; the type 
ie pleasing; and the plates successfully reproduced by offset process. One only 
+ tn regrets the omission of the fine coloured frontispiece. 


£ the The translation itself has been done with meticulous care, and with the 
avowed object ‘to retain the flavor of the original composition’ (p. 6). The 


rag result is sometimes rather verbose, the original often being unnecessarily 
they wordy. “The translation was planned for a broad reading public . . . and the 
ising translator has included non-teciinical annotations and has listed readily 
obtainable reference books.’ This may be welcome to some, but it clogs the 
nd at movement of the book. The reader is liable to feel annoyance by being directed 
> use to a foot-note—only to find that it explains the meaning of ‘Peiping’ and 
ning ‘Peking’. 
rings The addition of the Translator’s Appendices, including chronological 
lents tables, Chinese character equivalents for technical terms, proper names, and 
artifacts, and a Bibliography, is very useful. 
veral The latter, perhaps owing to the avowed purpose of the book, is rather a 
uang mixture. The translator has listed a number of general reference books and 
tzu tool books that would seem hardly necessary to mention in a work of a 
d by specialist nature, alongside of source books and articles required only by the 
the research worker. He has omitted others closely related to his subject which 


one would have thought the student could ill afford to ignore: 
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Palmgren, N. Kansu Mortuary Urns of — Peking, Palaeontologia 
the Pan Shan and Ma Sinica, Ser. D, Fasc. 
Chang Group 1 1934. 
Wu, G. D. 44 Prehistoric Pottery of London, Kegan Paul, 
China 1935. 


Andersson, J.G. Researches into the 


Prehistory of the Chinese 


BMFEA, No. 15, 
Stockholm, 1943. 


Beath, S. S. Black Pottery of the China Journal, Vol. 
Liang-chu Site, near 31, No. 6, 1939. 
Hangchow 

Kaplan, S. Early Pottery from the Archives of the Chinese 


Liang Chu Site, Chekiang Art Society of 
Province America, III, 
1948-49. 


One welcomes the use of the well-established Wade-Giles system of 
romanization, with few modifications, which is still on the whole the most 
useful system for a variety of purposes. 

The book is Number 52 of the Yale Publications in Anthropology. We 
are grateful to the Department of Anthropology of Yale University for 
making available this much needed material, and to the Yale University Press 
for producing so convenient and pleasing a volume. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization. Three lectures illustrated with finds 
By Li Cui 4%. (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1957. Pp. 


xvii + 73, with 50 plates, 8 figures in the text, one outline map and three 
tables. US$6-50) 


THE three lectures published in this short and suggestive book—‘Digging up 
China’s Past’, ‘Origin and Early Development’, and ‘The Bronze Age in 
China’—were delivered as a series at the University of Washington Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute in 1955, and separately on previous occasions 
in Great Britain and the United States. They sometimes incorporate material 
from Dr Li Chi’s earlier writings, most of which however were published in 
various Journals in China, not easily accessible in the West. Western readers 
therefore will be glad to have these accounts of different aspects of Anyang, 
China’s first great archeological site—in the excavation of which between 
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1928 and 1937 Dr Li took a leading part—printed in so convenient and 
attractive a form. 

The lectures assume that the audience is familiar with the circumstances 
of the Anyang site—its situation and discovery, the outline of Shang dynasty 
history, the nature of the Oracle Bones and the bronze ritual vessels, the 
preceding Black Pottery and Painted Pottery cultures—and so proceeds to 
discuss in an imaginative and arresting manner some of the unsolved problems 
of China’s pre-history: the origin of the Chinese people, possible connections 
between the Chinese and the ancient civilizations of Western Asia, the 
relation between the three early cultures of China, the economic life and the 
fauna of ancient China, the early history of bronze in China and of bronze 
casting, the composition of bronze and the evolution of some bronze weapons 
through the Shang and Chou dynasties. Sometimes Dr Li’s arguments may 
seem somewhat tenuous, but they never lose their fascination. 

The book is generously illustrated with fifty plates well produced by 
offset process, which present carefully selected stone, bronze and pottery 
objects excavated at Anyang, some of which have not been published before. 
The actual site from which each was excavated is also noted. Of particular 
interest are some of the examples of sculpture in stone. 

There follows a useful bibliography and an index. 

One could wish that the sketch map ‘Some Important Archeological 
Sites of North China’ were more complete. The T’ao River Painted Pottery 
sites, and the secondary Black Pottery sites, for instance, are all omitted. One 
wonders whether there is much advantage in a map on so small a scale. 

The Foreword by Dr Millard Rogers is perhaps overstating the case 
when it says that ‘It was not until after the first excavations were begun at 
Anyang under the direction of Dr Li Chi (1928) that the (Oracle Bones) 
inscriptions were proved genuine’ (p. vi). The Anyang site, from which the 
Oracle Bones, discovered in 1899, were derived, was first located by the 
assistants of Lo Chén-yii in 1910, and was independently re-discovered by 
Dr James M. Menzies in 1914 and frequently visited by him until he left 
Anyang about 1929. The basic works on the Oracle Bones were written 
between 1910 and 1920; after which there could be no reasonable doubt that 
the inscriptions were genuine documents of the Shang dynasty. This admis- 
sion in no way belittles the importance of the excavations between 1928 and 
1937. 

It may be of interest to note that the bronze ku #§ illustrated on Plate 
XXXI appears to be identical with one recovered in fragments by the present 
reviewer during the years 1936 and 1940 from the Shang dynasty site at 
Ta-hsin Chuang *% ¥4£ in Shantung province between the capital city Tsinan 
and the Black Pottery site of Ch’éng-tzti Yai s&-f-f#. This site and the bone, 
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stone, and bronze objects found in it, were described in two numbers of the 
China Journal’ in 1939-1940. The upper part of the ku of Ta-hsin Chuang 
was recovered in 1936 deeply corroded and in a very fragmentary condition. 
The lower part was recovered in 1940 revealing in part a finely carved pattern 
in the shining white bronze. A comparison of the rubbings published in the 
China Journal? and the photographs included in Dr Li Chi’s book shows that 
the designs on the two ku are the same in every particular, and that the 
dimensions are also the same. It is remarkable that two vessels found in such 
far separated localities—the one unearthed in Shantung in two parts in 1936 
and 1940, the other excavated at Anyang, and published in 1957—should be 
so similar, as though coming from the same mould. Incidentally this serves to 
emphasize the importance of the Shang dynasty sites located in Shantung, 
from the capital eastwards to Su-pu-t’un ff (40 N.E. of Tsingchow), 
and adds point to Dr Li Chi’s remark (p. 13) that Shantung ‘was most pro- 
bably the homeland where the culture of the Shang dynasty had its early 
growth’. 
F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


 F. S. Drake, ‘Shang Dynasty Find at Ta-hsin Chuang X33}, Shantung’, China Journal, 
XXXI, No. 2, August 1939, and “Ta-hsin Chuang Again’, China Journal, XXXIII, No. 1, 
July 1940. 


* XXXIII, No. 1, Figure 19ab. 


The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art, Volume I, Chinese, Central Asian 
and Luristan Bronzes and Chinese Jades and Sculptures. By S. Howarp 
HansForD. (London: Lund Humphries, for the Arts Council of Great 
Britain, 1957. Pp. xiii + 127. Eighty collotype plates and one in colour; 
three outline maps. £8 8s net) 


Osjects from the collection of the late Professor C. G. Seligman and Mrs 
Seligman have long been familiar to the public at exhibitions of Oriental Art. 
It is gratifying now to have them brought together in one publication. 

The Seligman Collection of Oriental Art, though it consists mainly of 
Chinese objects, includes also examples from selected Asian countries. The 
present volume by Professor S. Howard Hansford covers Chinese, Central 
Asian and Luristan Bronzes, and Chinese Jades and Sculptures. A second 
volume on Chinese and Korean Pottery and Porcelain by Dr John Ayers, 
Assistant Keeper of the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is in preparation. 
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The sumptuous volume under review is one more of those illuminating 
studies of a choice collection in the tradition of Bernard Karlgren’s A Cata- 
logue of the Chinese Bronzes in the Alfred F. Pillsbury Collection,’ and the late 
Professor W. P. Yetts’ The Cull Chinese Bronzes,? and the monumental George 
Eumorfopoulos Collection® in part also by the late Professor Yetts. 

It consists of an introduction by Professor Hansford, scholarly yet suitable 
for the general reader, on the four subjects represented in the book: Chinese 
Bronzes; Bronzes from the Ordos, Central Asia and Luristan; Chinese Jades; 
and Sculpture in Wood, Stone and Cast Metal; a descriptive catalogue, in 
some cases developing into detailed studies, of the objects in the Collection; 
a Bibliography and Index; and finally the eighty superb collotype plates, a 
beautiful plate in colour being already included as the frontispiece. 

The Bronzes form the greater part of the collection, comprising 142 
objects, of which 129 are illustrated by plates. The Jade objects number fifty, 
of which forty-two are illustrated by plates. The Sculptures number thirty 
only. 

Of the Bronzes ninety-nine are from the main stream of Chinese civili- 
zation, and include twelve fine ritual vessels of the Shang-Yin or Early Chou 
period (The First Phase, from the earliest known bronzes to about 900 B.c.); 
sundry chariot fittings, belt-hooks, weapons and vessels from the First 
Phase, through the Second Phase (Middle Chou, about 900-600 B.c.) to 
the Third Phase (Late Chou, about 600-221 B.c.) and to the Han; twenty-one 
bronze mirrors (a few not illustrated), from the Han to the T’ang (including 
a few tentatively assigned to Japan and Korea); and miscellaneous bronze 
objects, including statuettes and animal forms from the Han to the eighteenth 
century. 

The remaining forty-three bronze objects are examples of the nomadic 
art along the northern frontier of China from Han times onwards, and the 
somewhat similar but earlier animal-style art of Luristan in southwestern 
Persia. 

In his discussion of the Bronzes, particularly of the ritual bronze vessels 
and the bronze mirrors, which form a small but representative collection, 
Professor Hansford is at his best. A student of Professor Percival Yetts, he 
himself having visited the Shang site at An-yang,* and being well versed in 
the relevant literature in Chinese, Japanese and Western languages, Professor 
Hansford is able to deal thoroughly with the intricate questions that arise in 
turn, with frequent reference to the Chinese dictionaries and source books, 


1 Minneapolis, 1952. 

2 London, 1939. 

3 London, 1929-30. 

4S. Howard Hansford, A Visit to An-yang, London, The China Society, 1951. 
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and to the works of Karlgren, Yetts, Umehara and others. In some cases he 
suggests original solutions, particularly with regard to the inscriptions, which 
seem to the present reviewer to make important contributions to the subject; 
I refer particularly to the interpretation of the characters i #& and tsun %& in 
the inscriptions as primarily two types of sacrificial rites—the offering of birds 
(flesh) and wine respectively—and only later two types of sacrificial vessels 
(pp. 49-51); and to the new suggestion for the meaning of the hai-ma (‘sea- 
horses’) design on the T’ang mirrors (pp. 82-83). 

On the other hand the remark on page one that ‘the earliest Chinese 
civilization revealed by controlled excavation’ is ‘of a bronze-using people’ 
is hardly just to the excavation of the Black Pottery site at Ch’éng-tzii Yai, 
the lower stratum of which was decidedly not of a bronze-using people, and 
was revealed by a controlled though limited excavation made by the same 
group of archzologists who were engaged upon the excavation of the An-yang 
site. Reliable knowledge of Chinese civilization therefore arises not with the 
Bronze Age but with the Late Neolithic. 

Again, in the list of Western pioneers in the study of the Oracle Bones 
(p. 2), it is unfortunate that the name of the late Dr James M. Menzies 
WA#€- is omitted. For though Dr Menzies wrote little, and is therefore 
not as well known as he should be in the West, his knowledge, his collecting, 
and his investigation was immense. Residing for over twenty years in the city 
of An-yang (from the year 1910 onwards), he made the study of the Oracle 
Bones and of early Chinese civilization his chief interest, and he became well 
known in China as one of the foremost scholars of the subject. He may in 
fact fairly claim to be one of the discoverers of the An-yang archzological 
site; for though the collaborators of Lo Chén-yii had identified Yin-hsii 
(feu “The Waste of Yin’) as the provenance of the Oracle Bones as early 
as 1909, Lo Chén-yii himself did not visit the spot until 1915, while Dr 
Menzies during his early residence at An-yang had already located the spot 
independently as the source of the Oracle Bones in 1914. On the eve of leaving 
China for France in 1917—during the First World War, Dr Menzies wrote 
a preliminary account of his first collection of Oracle Bones, Oracle Bones 
from the Waste of Yin,® with drawings of 2,369 inscriptions. At that time his 
collection of Oracle Bones amounted to about 50,000 fragments. The whole 
collection was destroyed by Chinese soldiers (trampled to fragments) who 
invaded his house in 1928. With characteristic courage he set about replacing 
it with a second collection upon the study of which he was engaged for many 
years in preparation of a work which in the vicissitudes of life in China at that 
time was never completed. In 1935 however he published (in Chinese) in the 


5 Published in Shanghai. 
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Bulletin of the Cheeloo University® a careful study of the Paul D. Bergen 
#i#& Collection preserved in the Whitewright Institute in Tsinan. 

It was only the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War while Dr Menzies 
was on home leave in Canada, by which he was separated from his notes and 
his collections, that prevented him from completing the vast work which he 
had in hand. 

Dr Menzies’ name should always rank as one of the chief pioneers in 
this study among Western scholars. 

In the study of Chinese Jades, Professor Hansford is also at his ease, 
having already made a noteworthy contribution to the subject in his book 
Chinese Jade Carving.” The Seligman Collection of fifty-one pieces is small 
but covers a long range from Shang-Yin times to the eighteenth century. 
The plates admirably show the texture and translucency of the substance. 

The collection of Sculpture (thirteen pieces) has some interesting 
examples, particularly the Bodhisattva of the Northern Wei (A.D. 385-535) 
in an attitude of devotion (the aajali mudra) (C. 2); but the collection is too 
small to be significant. In connection with Chinese Sculpture, I think Professor 
Hansford is mistaken in saying that ‘no known Buddhist image can be 
ascribed to a period earlier than the end of the fourth century A.D.’ (p. 34). 
Mizuno and Nagashiro record a small gilt-bronze Buddhist statuette dated 
the 4th year of the Chien-wu period of the Later Chao ##i HRM | (a.D. 
338)8 which appears to be identical with the bronze Buddha image of the 
same date in the collection of C. T. Loo, New York, shown by J. LeRoy 
Davidson in The Lotus Sutra in Chinese Art.® This is apart from Buddhist 
figures on the backs of bronze mirrors dating from the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. 

With reference to the sculpture in stone of the Shang-Yin dynasty the 
often illustrated squatting tiger and standing owl are mentioned as the most 
striking (p. 34). The more naturalistic squatting man illustrated by Chen Jen 
Dao in Essays on Chinese Antiquities,° and by Lawrence Sickman in Art and 
Architecture of China,“ and more recently by Li Chi in The Beginnings of 
Chinese Civilization might also be mentioned. 

The Bibliography, limited to works in English and French, is a useful 
selection intended for the general reader. Works in Chinese and Japanese 


5 Tsinan, Cheeloo University, ##K#Fi|, Nos. 6 and 7, 1935. 
7 London, 1950. 

8 Yiin-kang, Vol. XI, Kyoto University 1952-54, p. 83 and Fig. 9 (J.O.S. II, p. 334). 
® Yale University Press, 1954, Plate 1. 

10 Hong Kong, 1952, pp. 1-2 PRICIS, Chin-kuei lun-ku ch’u-tsi. 
1! Penguin Books, 1956, Plate 2. 

12 University of Washington Press, Seattle, 1957. 
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referred to in the text are not listed in the Bibliography, which more advanced 
scholars may perhaps deplore, especially in a book in other respects so lavish 
of space. 

The omission of the Chinese characters is, as the author points out, 
compensated by the fact that they can mostly be found in his book A Glossary 
of Chinese Art and Archeology, which provides a useful handbook and 
reference book. 

The outline map of the archzological sites and ancient capitals of China 
on page xii lacks precision in the placing of sites and is not equal in quality 
to the rest of the book. Granted that one must take care not to overcrowd maps 
of this kind, it is yet necessary to see that significant features are included 
and correctly drawn. In view of the importance of the Yellow River and of 
its tributary the T’ao River for the placing of the Painted Pottery sites, one 
would have thought that the upper course of the one and the whole of the 
other might have been shown on the map. 

The reference on page 78 (A65) to Lii Pu-wei, 3rd century ..p. is surely 
a slip. 

F. S. DRAKE 

University of Hong Kong 


13 London, The China Society, 1954. 


Chinese Bronze Age Weapons. The Werner Jannings Collection in the Chinese 
National Palace Museum, Peking. 
University of Michigan Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii + 233; plates 46; figures in the text 108, 
and one map. US$17.50) 


THE first impression one receives of this book, the pages of which measure 
12 x 9} in., is the magnificence and originality of the production. The paper, 
of fine quality and of pleasing ivory tint, is, one learns from a note at the end, 
Strathmore Text and Miamitint Gloss Enamel. The exceedingly beautiful 
typeface is Linotype Caslon, of long and distinguished history. The outer 
margins, 33 in. wide, give room for rubbings of inscriptions, and numerous 
attractive pen drawings by the gifted and learned author. The plate-illustra- 
tions are large and well-spaced, enabling the details of design and texture to 
be discerned. The binding in Holliston’s Library Buckram and Zanders’ 
Elephant Hide Cover is simple and dignified. Altogether the printers, The 
Lord Baltimore Press, Inc., and the binders, The Albrecht Company, are to 
be greatly congratulated. 
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The contents of the book match the exterior. The author, formerly 
Curator of Asiatic Art in the Ethnological Museum in Munich, for ten years 
resident in China in association with the Sino-German Institute and the 
National Tsing Hua University in Peking, and now Professor of Far Eastern 
Art and Archeology at the University of Michigan, is one of the leading 
authorities on the subject. The extensive documentation of the present 
volume, and the rich selection of comparative material from other publications 
and collections indicate his grasp of the literature in Chinese, Japanese and 
European languages upon Bronze Age weapons in China and Eurasia and 
also his detailed knowledge of the various collections and excavations. He 
himself is the author of several authoritative papers in German and in 
English on ancient Chinese, Siberian and Central Asian bronze implements, 
of which it will suffice to mention the following: Chinesische Pickelaxte ;' 
The Earliest Chinese Swords and the Akinakes;? Ordos Daggers and Knives, 
New Material, Classification and Chronology. First Part: Knives;? Second 
Part: Daggers;4 and Tools and Weapons from Anyang and Siberian Analogies ;* 
to which may be added, in view of the relevance of the subject, The Stag 
Image in Scythia and East Asia.® 

It will be noticed that Siberia and the Ordos figure largely in these 
publications along with China. And in fact they cannot be separated, as we 
shall see in the process of our study. For Siberia and Central Asia there is 
already a considerable literature in connection with ‘Scythian Bronzes’ and 
the ‘Animal Style’, in which East European scholars have been particularly 
interested. But on ancient Chinese weapons the literature so far is small. 
Besides the papers by Professor Loehr mentioned above, and the many 
relevant references in books on Chinese and Scythian bronzes in general, 
some standard works on weapons are: Notes sur quelques épées anciennes 
trouvées en Chine’ by Olov Janse; Shina Kodei no tortki ni tsuite X ME KO 
V2 ‘Notes on Bronze Tools and Weapons in China’ by S. Ume- 
hara; followed after an interval by the two albums of S. Umehara Kanan Anyé 
th6 ‘Selected Ancient Treasures found at An-yang’® and Kanan 


' Monumenta Serica, 1V (1939-40). 

2 Oriental Art, I (1948). 

3 Artibus Asiae, XII (1949). 

* Artibus Asiae, XIV (1951). 

° American Journal of Archeology, LIII (1949). 

® Archives of the Art Society of America, TX (1955). 
* BMFEA, II (1930). 

Kyoto, Tohd Gakuhd, 1 (1931). 

® Kyoto (1940). 
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Any6 ibutsu no kenkyit 7 ‘Anyang Studies’ ;!° and Some 
Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty" by Bernard Karlgren. 

The first and last of these may be regarded as pioneer studies to the book 
under review. A more recent study of weapons from Anyang by Li Chi, 
with illustrations of no less than 81 specimens, does not appear to have been 
used by the author.!” 

Notes sur quelques épées anciennes trouvées en Chine by Olov Janse, 
written twenty-eight years ago, is described as ‘the first systematic investiga- 
tion of Chinese swords from Bronze and Early Iron Ages’ (pp. 178-9). 

The study is based mainly on the collection of some 111 swords in the 
Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, with seven from the collection 
of H.R.H. the former Crown Prince, now H.M. Gustav Adolf, King of 
Sweden, and seven from the collection of the late Countess W. von Hallwyl. 
Some seventy-five swords in all are illustrated on the plates, together with 
some accessories and studies of details. 

From the evidence of inscribed specimens, from finds in dated tombs, 
and from styles of decoration, Janse divides the short double-edged swords 
into four principal groups, according to the character of the hilt: 

1. Swords with solid bronze handles, with ring-rolls. Date—from the 
third century B.c. Provenance—Honan, Anhwei, especially the Valley 
of the Huai. Also found in N. Korea and Annam. 

2. Swords with hollow handles. Date—perhaps from the fourth century 
B.c. Provenance—Central China. Hollow-handled swords, but of a 
different kind, are also found in Japan, India and Europe. 

3. Swords with round handles, but not included in class 1 and 2, or 
transitional between 1 and 2. Date—from third century B.c. Uncertain 
geographical distribution. 

4. Swords with tangs. Subdivided by Janse into four types of varying 
ages, the first of which, judging by the ornamentation, should date 
from the fifth, fourth and third centuries B.c., that is from the latter 
part of the Chou dynasty to the beginning of the Han. With regard 
to the fourth subdivision, Janse says: ‘Cette ornamentation semble a 
premiére vue remonter a l’époque des Chou, mais elle doit néanmoins 
appartenir a la dynastie des Hans’ (pp. 100-101)—a remark to which 
we shall have to return later. Provenance—Central and North China, 
especially Honan, Ku-shih Hsien [4] 4%; and the Hsin-chéng Hsien 


10 Kyoto (1941). 

1 BMFEA, XVII (1945). 

2 Li Chi 43, Chi Hstao-t’un ch’u-t’u chih ch’ing-t’'ung ch'i BRM, in Kuo-li 
T’ai-wan ta-hsiieh wén-shih-ché hsiieh-pao K B27 H BR No. 4, 1952. 
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#% & tomb, dated by C. W. Bishop from 400-250 B.c., but differently 
by Loehr. Swords with tangs are also common in Europe. 

In addition, Janse illustrates some swords with antennae-shaped pom- 
mels of Central Asian type, related perhaps to the Halstatt culture from 
1000-400 B.c. (p. 101); and double-edged swords with ring-shaped pommels 
of Central Asian type, used in China from the Han dynasty onwards (type 5); 
and also a few long sabres (type 6) in bronze and iron, of which the provenance 
is unknown, and which probably date from Han times. 

Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty by Bernard Karlgren, written 
fifteen years later than Janse’s paper on swords, admirably supplements the 
latter; for as the name indicates, it deals with the weapons and tools of the 
Yin dynasty only, a period preceding the use of swords in China, which formed 
the subject of Janse’s study. Thus the two papers together cover the spears, 
axes, and knives of the Yin on the one hand, and the swords of the Later Chou 
and Warring States to the Han on the other. 

Karlgren’s careful study is based upon 188 examples unearthed from 
time to time at Anyang and acquired by various museums and private collec- 
tions, or illustrated in such albums as #4 kr WA Yeh-chung p’ien-yii I and II, 
by Huang Chiin 9% #, Peking, 1935, 1937 and 1942; including 50 preserved 
in the MFEA, Stockholm. It is supplemented by 67 additional examples 
mostly from Siberia and Central Asia, for the sake of comparison. 

Owing to war conditions, the survey is not so complete as Dr Karlgren 
would have liked it to be; but it remains a further monument of his thorough 
and stimulating work. 

Karlgren divides the 188 specimens into fifteen classes: 

Spearheads (1-19) 

Socketed celts (20-27) 

Square axes with shaft-tubes or shaft-holes (28-34) 
Tanged axes with square blades (35-57) 

Tanged axes with triangular blades (58-60) 

Shaft-hole dagger-axes (61-83) 

Tanged dagger-axes (84-99) 

Dagger-axes with asymmetrically placed tangs (100-117) 
Dagger-axes with tang in the form of a bent-down animal’s head 
(118-145) 

10. Knives (146-155) 

11. Ring-headed knives (155a-172) 

12. Knife with jingle or rattle head (173) 

13. Knives with animals’ heads (174-181) 

14. Daggers with stylized animals’ heads (182-183) 

15. Horses’ frontlets (184-188). 
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After describing each weapon and the class to which it belongs, Karlgren 
addresses himself to a systematic study of his chosen theme: ‘the vexed 
question of the relations between the Yin art and the “Animal Style’ of 
Northern Asia’ (p. 113), which is also the theme of Loehr’s Introduction, and 
the main topic of this review. 

Reference has already been made above to the considerable body of 
literature on the Nomad Animal Style of Western and Northern Asia, the 
similarities of which to the Han art of China was early noted by scholars, 
with the assumption that the priority of the style belonged to the Nomad races. 

In an earlier paper New Studies on Chinese Bronzes!3 Karlgren, with 
meticulous care, shows how elements derived from the Nomad Animal Style 
are found associated with typical Huai-style elements on certain Chinese 
bronze vessels of the Warring States period (481-221 B.c.), thus carrying 
back the ‘animal style’ in China to pre-Han days. Karlgren also points out 
that M. Loehr in his paper Das Rolltier in China'4 had discovered ‘animal 
style’ elements still earlier on Middle Chou period (950-650 B.c.) bronzes in 
China; and that the late Professor W. P. Yetts in 1925 had suggested that 
conceptions originating in North China a thousand years before Christ may 
have been carried westwards and later have returned to China in changed 
form.!* While Bishop W. C. White, in view of the finds in ‘the Elephant 
Tomb’ at Anyang in 1935, and on the assumption that the Scythian bronzes 
were not older than the seventh century B.c., asserted that 

The Yellow River region, for the present, must be conceded to be the earliest source 

known of the Scythian and Siberian Animal Style, as touching the continent of Asia. 

In 1939 Professor W. P. Yetts in The Cull Bronzes"’ again refers to the 
occurrence of ‘animal style’ elements ‘on the most ancient Chinese bronzes’, 
and to the increasing evidence that ‘China may have contributed to the origins 
of the ‘animal style” ’. 

From this survey Karlgren concludes that the question of the priority 
or origin of the ‘animal style’ depends upon the date of the occupation of 
Anyang by the kings of Shang (Yin) on the one hand, and on the date of the 
North-Asiatic Nomad Animal Style on the other’ (p. 114). Accordingly he 
first attempts to determine a chronology for each of these. 

With regard to the former: adopting the indications of the dates of the 
kings of Chou collected by Wang Kuo-wei + fj #, and two references to the 
length of the Shang-Yin dynasty, from quotations preserved from the authen- 


18 BMFEA, IX (1937), pp. 97-112, ‘Ordos and Huai’. 
Ostasien Zeitschrift (1938). 

19 Chinese Art, Burlington Monographs (1925). 

18 [Illustrated London News, May 18, 1935. 

7 Courtauld Institute of Art (1939), p. 31. 
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tic but now lost Chu-shu chi-nien 5 #% #24¢ (‘Bamboo Books’, early 3rd 
century B.C.), supported by passages from Mencius, the Chou-shu 
and the Kuan T ziti % -f-, and by some inscriptions on bronze vessels, he takes 
1300-1028 B.c. to be the correct dates for the residence of the Yin kings at 
Anyang (p. 121). 

With regard to the latter, he accepts Teploukhov’s scheme of evolution 
for the Bronze Age in the Yenisei-Minussinsk (Siberian) province, which 
places the ‘animal style’ there in the 3rd or Kara-Suk (Karasuk) period, 
beginning about 1000 B.c.; and he accepts Tallgren’s date of the 7th century 
B.C. for the fully developed Scythian animal style in Eastern Europe (p. 122). 

This would seem to indicate the priority of the ‘animal style’ on the 
Shang bronzes. But Karlgren also points out a different view put forward by 
H. Kiihn,!8 in accord with Borovka, Rostovtzeff and Gustav Ecke. 

Kiihn pushed back the date of the earliest Steppe art to the 13th and 12th 
century B.c. and placed it in the Yenisei region, where ‘must lie the roots of 
the animal style’, which he held grew out of the Palaeolithic art, being an 
adaptation in bronze (introduced to the region from China) of the ‘animal 
style shapes that in earlier times were formed in bone and horn’ (p. 123). 
From the Yenisei region specimens came to Shang dynasty China, influenc- 
ing the Shang style, there being, he held, ‘the closest stylistic contact between 
the two regions’ (p. 123). 

From the Yenisei the ‘animal style’ followed the wandering peoples 
south-westwards to the Black Sea region, westwards to the Urals, and east- 
wards to the Ordos. 

Loehr as we shall see below inclines to the earlier dating of the Karasuk 
period, and points out the consequences of this for the problem of determining 
the date and origin of the ‘animal style’. 

Assuming an historical connection between Shang dynasty art and the 
Nomad Animal Style, the question is to which culture does the priority 
belong? Karlgren attempts to answer this question by examining examples 
from those of the fifteen types of weapons differentiated by him above (p. 311), 
which are represented in both cultures, to see whether stylistically the Chinese 
or the Northern Nomad specimens may appear to be the earlier. 

After noting inconclusive similarities in the simple types of class 2, 
Socketed Celts, and original Chinese features in the limited types of class 6, 
Shaft-hole dagger-axes, and of class 15, Horses’ frontlets, Karlgren concen- 
trates attention upon striking Nomad-art types in the knives and daggers, 
and especially those with ring-head and animal-head handles (classes 11-14). 


18 Chronologie der Sino-Sibirischen Bronzen, Jahrbuch fiir Prahistorische und Ethnographische 
Kunst, XII (1938). 
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First, Karlgren asserts that the presence of these animal heads in Anyang 
finds does not prove that they were imported, or that they were imitations of 
Northern types. For the Shang were also a people given to hunting and there 
is abundant evidence that the Chinese artisans were capable of producing 
such heads, which appear on bronze implements found together with bronze 
ritual vessels bearing conventional symbolic designs. From which Karlgren 
concludes that there were in the Shang dynasty existing side by side a sacred 
art utilizing for the most part conventional hieratic designs, and a lay art 
producing naturalistic animal forms. 

To carry the point one step further, Karlgren embarks upon a long 
discussion of the shapes of the Chinese dagger-axes grouped by him in his 
classes 6, 7, 8 and 9. After emphasizing that these were always axes attached 
at right angles to a shaft—and not daggers!®—and that they were probably 
derived from a stone proto-type, a specimen of which found by Andersson 
is in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities at Stockholm, Karlgren turns 
to the variety with a downward curving butt, usually but not always decorated 
conventionally with the form of an animal’s head (class 9). 

This, Karlgren regards as the hieratic counterpart to the naturalistic 
downward curving animal head forming the handle of the arched Northern 
Nomad hunting knife (class 12). He presses the analogy still further by liken- 
ing the line of the upper edge of the ritual dagger-axe with its asymmetrically 
placed tang or butt, to the beautifully curved back of the inward-bending lay 
knife; and regards the Shang dagger-axe, of which many examples were for 
ritual use only, as a hieratic version of the lay hunting knife. The hieratic 
ritual dagger-axe being in common use before the fall of the Yin dynasty at 
Anyang (11th century B.c.), the lay proto-type must be of very early date, 
probably before the beginning of the Anyang era in the 13th century B.c.2° 

Nevertheless Karlgren’s conclusion on broader grounds that 


the historical connection between Yin-time China and the Nomad culture of Suei-yiian- 


Siberia is practically certain, through a considerable series of artifacts possessing close 
affinity (p. 139) 


is very important; ‘either the Nomad culture influenced Yin-time China or 
vice-versa’ (p. 139). 


Assuming that the former (Kiihn’s) theory is true, a vigorous animal 
style culture must have existed in the Siberian-Sui-yiian region, at least as 


*° On page 132 Karlgren says: ‘there are no specimens of such primary shaftless daggers’, 
and ‘it is equally improbable that the original dagger should have died out so entirely that no 
specimen is known. . . ’. Yet he illustrates four such daggers in his own article, nos. 182 and 183 
from Anyang; no. 220 from Karasuk; and no. 227 from Chahar. Unless I have mistaken his 
meaning, there is a curious incongruity here. 


*° To the present reviewer the comparison of the line of the upper edge of the dagger-axe to 


the curve of the knife, and the argument as to the date of the latter, seems forced and uncon- 
vincing. 
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early as the 13th century B.c. (p. 140). Chinese sources point to such a culture 
on the Mongolian plateau among the Hsiung-nu tribes or Huns of Han times. 
Before the Hsiung-nu the same region was dominated by the Hsien-yiin 9& ¥t, 
and earlier still by the Hsiin-yii %@ 9, often erroneously regarded as one and 
the same people. The former (the Hsien-yiin) were in reality the Northern 
foes of the Chou kings (8th and 9th centuries B.C.) as evidenced by the frequent 
reference to them in the Book of Odes ##. But this is too late a date to be of 
service in the quest for a strong Nomad civilization in the 13th century B.c. 
The latter (Hsiin-yii) are merely referred to vaguely as the northern neigh- 
bours of the Chou people (12th century B.c.). 


The oracle bone inscriptions and a few bronze inscriptions, are so brief and terse that they 

offer no evidence. In the oracle inscriptions we often find that the Yin kings undertook 

warlike expeditions against hostile neighbours, but we hardly know anything of their 
geographical position, nor whether they represented any more advanced political and 

cultural stage (p. 142). 

Thus, Karlgren continues, we cannot find from Chinese historical sources, any more than 

from Western sources, any points d’appui for a high culture or political great power in the 

Northern regions in the time of the Yin dynasty (p. 142). 

Kiihn’s theory, therefore, is not supported by history. 

Turning to archeology, Karlgren indicates that it is the middle period 
in Russia (c. 500 B.c.) which can be correlated with the Karasuk period in 
Siberia, which on Kiihn’s theory would be 800 years earlier (13th century B.c.) 
—a ‘chronological discrepancy’ which Karlgren dismisses as improbable 
(p. 142). 

Loehr, however, as we shall see, considers the possibility of the Karasuk 
period being as early as the Shang (p. 187), and he suggests B.c. 1300 for the 
beginning of the Karasuk period (p. 102). 

On the second theory (that of Bishop W. C. White) ‘which makes China 
of the Yin dynasty the primary source of the types of artifacts which are 
common to Anyang and to Siberia-Suei-yiian’ (p. 142), Yin type weapons, 
which include types with animal-style features, were produced in China from 
the 13th century B.c. to the Western Chou (10th century B.c.). At that time 
we may imagine the wandering northwards to be still in progress; which 
would agree with Teploukhov’s dating of ‘the first appearance of the Kara-Suk 
culture (with animal-head knives and daggers) around 1000 B.c.’ (p. 143). 

But this reconstruction would still leave a gap of 500 years between the 
animal-style reaching the Yenisei region, and its passing on to Scythia. 
Karlgren, therefore, posits a gradual or successive migration of the art from 
China, to the Ordos and Mongolia (11th-10th centuries), to the Yenisei and 


21 But the present reviewer would emphasize the frequent references on the Oracle Bones, 
confirmed in the Bamboo Books (45 ## #2 ‘= Chu-shu chi-nien, Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. III, 
Pt. i, Prolegomena, p. 136), to a foe from the North—the kuet-fang 94 Jj ‘Demon-land’, which 
might appear to indicate in a dim way, a strong Nomad power on the Mongolian plateau. 
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Siberia—animal-head and ring-head knives and jingles (8th century)—and 


to Scythia—animal-head terminals—where terminals of a different type | 


already existed (about 500 B.c.). 


In this way we can account quite organically for the gradual passage of Chinese Yin-time 
motifs étappe par étappe across northern Asia (p. 144). 


There follows a paragraph, however, which in a sense nullifies all that 
has been so painfully achieved: 


Finally, it should be emphasized, that in the above discussion on the interrelations between 
Yin-time China and the Nomad culture of Suei-yiian and Siberia I have strictly kept to 
such elements of the Nomad Animal art style as can be directly correlated with Chinese 
types. I do not at all pronounce any views on all the other typical features of the Nomad 
Animal style and their possible origin, nor on the intricate question of the relations between 
the Mongolian-Siberian and the Scythian provinces of the Animal style as a whole. The 
only aim of this discussion was to show that certain features of the Nomad art can best be 
explained as being due to an influence from Yin-time China (p. 144). 


We are still in the dark as to the main source of the ‘Animal Style’. 

Turning now to the book under review: the collection on which it is 
based was made by Mr Werner Jannings ‘during his many years of residence 
and travel in China’ (p. v). In 1946 it was transferred to the Chinese govern- 
ment before the establishment of the Communist régime, and placed in the 
National Palace Museum in Peking, under the name of the Werner Jannings 
Collection. 

In 1944, while the collection was still owned by Mr Werner Jannings, 
the author commenced the preparation of a catalogue of the weapons, and was 
given ‘every opportunity of studying them leisurely and thoroughly’ (p. v). 
The work was interrupted by the end of World War II, but continued again 
in 1946 with the help of a grant from the Chinese government of the time, 
after the transfer of the collection to the Palace Museum. After a further 
series of mishaps, the work was published with the help of a subsidy by the 
University of Michigan in 1956. 

The work is divided into two parts: an Introduction of 113 pages, 
followed by the Catalogue of 98 pages and 46 pages of Plates. 

The Introduction, which occupies more than half the text, and is 
illustrated with attractive drawings, is in fact a masterly essay on the develop- 
ment of Bronze Age weapons in China, and the relation between Bronze Age 
China and Western and Northern Asia. It provides the background against 
which the collection about to be described and illustrated finds its interpreta- 
tion and is seen in proper perspective. 

The Introduction is divided into the following chapters, the significance 
of which will be apparent from the foregoing discussion: 

I Axes 
II Spearheads 
III Dagger-axes 
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IV Knives and Daggers 
V Swords 
VI Siberia in the Early Bronze Age. 
It is followed by an Archeological Time Chart, and a Map of the Archzolo- 
gical Sites of Western, Central and Eastern Asia. 


I. Axes. The Axes are divided into (A) Socketed and (B) Tanged, according 
to the method of fastening the blade to the haft; and these again are sub- 
divided according to the length of the socket or the shape of the blade. 
Socketed Celts (C) not being represented in the collection are only briefly 
referred to. 

This division, the author points out, corresponds to a division according 
to décor: geometric pattern ‘Northern’ ornament; Shang-Chou animal 
configurations (‘Chinese’ ornament); and both geometric and animal designs. 

The preceding discussion may have prepared the reader for Northern 
Nomad features among the Shang axes, but perhaps not to the extent revealed 
by the author. The group from various collections with which he commences 
the study, though it includes specimens found at Anyang or acquired in 
Peking which date from the Shang dynasty and the Early Chou, is reminiscent 
of Siberia, Central Asia and Hallstadt, and can only be accounted for by 
supposing considerable intercourse between the Nomadic people and the 
Chinese of Shang times and pre-Shang times. 

In particular ‘the group of oval-bladed axes might well be localized in 
the Ordos and adjacent regions’ (p. 6). Nevertheless they were found in 
China. Yet strange to say the author does not draw attention to the striking 
likeness to the pictograph for battle-axe with round blade #%& (jung) on the 
Oracle Bones and ancient bronze vessels, which would strengthen the 
argument for their connection with China: 


Lo Chén-yii: Yin-hsti wén-tzii lei-pien, 12, p. 10 


Jung Kéng: Chin-wén pien, 12, p. 24 
Bet 


The present reviewer formerly had in his collection in Shantung a 
circular polished stone axe-head, found locally, slightly thickened at one side 
and a little larger than the round bronze axes illustrated in the book, which 
might well have been a stone-age prototype of bronze weapons of this shape. 
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The long-socketed un-Chinese types are not fully represented in the 
Jannings Collection, but are beautifully illustrated from other sources in 
pen-and-ink drawings by the author. 

From these Ordos-like weapons found or acquired in China, the author 
proceeds to others bearing distinct Shang ornamentation, yet retaining 
sockets and shaft-shapes of the Central Asian type. These includea magnificent 
socketed axe of unusual size, with Shang decoration (Cat. No. 9), as well as 
a group of small undecorated battle-axes (Cat. Nos. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20). 

The tanged axes (Group I B) are well represented in the Collection and 
splendidly illustrated on the plates. The tanged dagger-axes (ko %) being 
reserved for a separate chapter, the present section comprises mainly axes 
with square blades of varying proportions (yiieh 9), and a few with blades of 
round and oval outline. They are classified according to the shape and 
proportions of the blade, and the symmetrical or asymmetrical placing of 
the tang. 

Commencing with a few undecorated or slightly decorated slender blades 
of primitive appearance, found in China but ‘not in the Steppes, Sui-yiian 
or Ordos desert’ (p. 19), ‘suggestive of stone prototypes’ (p. 18), which 
supports the view ‘that tanged bronze blades are translations into bronze of 
shouldered celts of stone’ (p. 19), the author proceeds to deal with the 
broader types with characteristic Shang decoration. These vary from com- 
paratively small axes of different sizes from 165 mm. in width and 210 gr. in 
weight, to huge axes of 370 and more mm. in width, and 5,800 gr. and more in 
weight, that could only have been used for executions, whether of prisoners 
or of sacrificial victims (Cat. No. 13, Plate X). 

After brief reference, accompanied by pen-and-ink drawings, to a few 
scarce tanged axes with curved edge of archaic appearance, which the author 
surmises may be derived from stone originals, and so may date ‘back to a 
pre-Anyang stage’ (p. 24), the chapter closes with a Summary of unusual 
interest. 

Classifying the results of the foregoing discussion in tabular form, the 
author concludes that with the exception of two small undefined groups, the 
axes so far considered can be divided as regards décor into two styles: a 
Chinese (Shang) style, and a Northern (Ordos, Sui-yiian, etc.) style; and as 
regards form into two types: Socketed types and Tanged types. Correlating 
the form with the décor, he demonstrates that all the tanged types and some 
of the socketed types, namely some shaft-ring axes, are Chinese; while all the 
long-socketed types and the majority of the remaining shaft-hole types are 
Northern (p. 26). 

He points out further that this agrees well with the facts as known in the 
northern borderlands of China, where tanged axes are practically absent, and 
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n the in Siberia, where they are entirely absent; and he quotes approvingly the 
es in statement by Orvar Karlbeck in his article Notes on the Archeology of China? ‘i 
after a journey through Sui-yiian in 1929: an 
uthor It would seem as if the Nomads who inhabited the region now known as Sui-yiian, in Han a ae. 
os and pre-Han times made exclusive use of socketed axes. When adopting Chinese forms they a 
“i even went so far as to change the mode of hafting (p. 201; Loehr, p. 26). Ja. 
| “on Proceeding further along this line, and recalling that the tang can be 3 
= regarded as a feature of stone tools, while sockets and shaft-rings are features a 
of metal tools, the author then makes the important hypothesis that a 
. and metal types with long sockets and studs or knobs are Northern; stone types are Chinese. 
Deing The respective distribution then is clear: the tanged (Chinese) types are indigenous, 
axes broadly speaking, whereas the Northern types appear to be foreign intruders. Thus the . 
les of absence of tanged types in the northern borderlands becomes understandable (p. 26). M 
eal Anticipating the chapter on Dagger-Axes 2, the author discusses shaft- . 
1g of holes and shaft-rings: 
The dagger-axes clearly reveal that the long sockets never played an important role and . 
that the shaft-rings disappeared as early as the Chou I period. The form which was main- 7 
lades tained was the tanged blade. This shows convincingly that the shaft-hole dagger-axe was a a 
yiian temporary phenomenon. By analogy one may safely assume that the shaft-rings fared no 3 
thick better on broad-edged axes than on the far more common dagger-axes (p. 27). : 
we of Assuming the non-Chinese character of the long-socketed axes with i a 
the which the Introduction opens, the author next looks for indications of their a 
an place of origin. These indications he finds in the three small spikes down the 3 
— back of the long-socketed axe from Anyang illustrated in his Figure 1C, and 3 
ve in recurring again in his Figure 2, which can be paralleled from Persia and 2nd ; 
mere millenium B.c. Assur, and which can be compared with the row of spikes or 
studs down the back of the horse-head axes from Luristan. 
hows Following up this clue the author observes other similarities between the 
shor Luristan axes and those of Shang dynasty China, and suggests very tentatively 
as ‘the possibility of discovering links between China and the ancient-most 
aul center of metallurgy, Mesopotamia’ (p. 28). 
After a rather baffling enquiry into the origin of the socketed ko, he 
he returns again to the major types, and resumes: 
the Thus, for the pertinent types . . . one may think of some Iranian strain which, passing a, 
; first through Turkestan and southern Siberia, then farther east between the Altai and g 
S: a T’ien-shan ranges to Kansu and Sui-yiian, finally—though distorted and disguised—no x 
d as longer applicable to whole shapes, reached the Yellow River, where perhaps a still essen- | “4 
tin tially Neolithic culture obtained. That strain must have mixed with elements from more : E 
=e northerly sources, as the Pontus and North Caspian, the Semipalatinsk and Kazakhstan i 
ome steppes, and certainly also some elements native to the Siberian forest zone with its hunter : 
the traditions of hoary age but still recognizable in metal tools of the Krasnoyarsk and Minus- 
sinsk regions. 
are The settled peoples in North-China soon were in possession of the secrets of the caster’s 
art and in no time surpassed in skill their less gifted neighbors, who remained none the less 
the 
and 22 BMFEA, No. 2 (1930), p. 201. 
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formidable foes, with efficient equipment which came to them from developed centers in 
the Ancient East. The Chinese probably adhered to their own repertory of stone tools or 
stone weapons as far as it proved feasible to copy them in metal, for among the axes with 
tang there are types and shapes which are absent among the herdsmen’s, while they closely 
resemble Neolithic axes. . . (p. 32). 


II. SpPEARHEADS. It is the consensus of opinion that Bronze Spearheads are 
not indigenous in China. They are also rare in the Ordos—Sui-yiian region, 
where they are also of poorer quality than those in China. Parallels are found, 
however, in South and East Russia, and in West Siberia, which ‘suggest that 
the Shang spearheads were connected with the Russo-Siberian group’ (p. 43). 

Only three Shang spearheads are found in the Werner Jannings Collection 
(Pls. XIV-XV), each being a good example of its kind. The author, however, 
has prepared a sequence of six outline drawings of typical specimens from 
various collections to illustrate the development of Shang dynasty spearheads 
from an unsophisticated type with ‘a relatively small leaf-shaped blade and 
a long, round, tapering socket which goes through to its tip and is provided 
with two loops above the mouth of the socket’ to a much more differentiated 
type in which ‘the blade is relatively large, and the edges drawn downward 
as lateral flanges along the shaft-tube so as to include the two loops, which 
here actually are two holes in the prolonged edges’ (p. 39). 

Karlgren (op. cit.) illustrates seventeen examples from Anyang, but his 
sequence does not appear to differ substantially from Loehr’s sequence except 
in placing Loehr’s primitive looking sixth stage at the beginning of the series. 
None of the Shang spearheads is dated. 

With the Western Chou a new type emerges, of which the forerunner is 
a javelin-like weapon of lighter weight, with slender blade and long oval 
shaft-tube, but without flanges and loops. An unusual example of these is 
represented in the Jannings Collection, which the author inclines to place in 
the Western Chou (PI. XV). 

But the characteristic Chou spearhead is a slender weapon in which 
‘blade and socket have coalesced into one body’ (p. 45), the hollow socket 
continuing through the whole length of the blade, which flattens and widens 
on either side to form the edges. The head is described as ‘ogival’ and has 
a mid-rib down the centre; the end of the socket has a concave cut, and there 
is sometimes a small loop at one side. There are three examples in the Jannings 
Collection (Pl. XVI). 

The type commences in the Western Chou and becomes common in the 
Eastern Chou. The author gives a series of four pen drawings showing an 
approximate chronological sequence. The fourth in the series bears a date 
corresponding to 376 B.c. 


III. Ko. The third chapter deals with the large group ko %, Halberds or 
Dagger-axes. 
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The dagger-axe in its various forms—being the most widely used type of weapon—was 
characteristic of Bronze Age China. These axes were common from the latter part of the 
IInd millenium B.c. till the end of the pre-Christian era, and their very existence through- 
out that long span not only makes it obvious that they were the preferred weapons of the 
Chinese, but also suggests that there were no radical changes in the mode of warfare during 
more than a thousand years (p. 50). 

It is difficult to find a suitable name for these weapons, of which the 


ancient Chinese pictograph gives the essential form :? 


Lo Chén-yii: Yin-hsti wén-tzii lei-pien, 12, p. 8 
Mow RF R 


Jung Kéng: Chin-wén pien, 12, p. 21 


The blade, which is pointed like a dagger, is fastened at right angles to a 
relatively short haft, and ‘resembles the European Early Bronze Age halberd’ 
(p. 50). Hence they are sometimes called halberds, a name retained by Li 
Chi*4 and the editors of the Catalogue of the Chinese Exhibition in London, 
1935-1936.25 The author quotes the late Dr J. M. Menzies’ objection to the 
current name ‘dagger-axe’: ‘The Ko is neither a dagger nor an axe’*6; and 
remarks 

The dagger-axe, of course, is neither dagger nor axe, but a combination of them, that is, 


a thrusting weapon with a shafting-device like that of an axe and mounted as an axe 
(p. 154). 


Karlgren, however, also feels the difficulty of the name: 


These types have hitherto mostly been called ‘dagger-axes’ in the Western literature; and 
that is true as a description, insofar that they have a blade that resembles a dagger . . . 
attached to a shaft and constituting an axe. But it is not true genetically, in the sense that a 
primarily existing dagger (unshafted) has secondarily been provided with a shaft, turning 
it into an axe; this at any rate has not been proved so far, since there are no specimens of 
such primary, shaftless daggers. . . . Briefly types VI and VII were never daggers, they 
are primarily axes. . . . (Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin-dynasty, p. 132). 


Although the essential form remains the same, the dagger-axes are of 
various kinds, and have passed through different stages, which Loehr arranges 
under the following heads: 


°3 Cf. Li Chi, Anyang fa-chiieh pao-kao, III (1929), pp. 467-8. 

*4 The Beginnings of Chinese Civilization, Seattle, University of Washington Press (1957), 
p. 54f. 
25 London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 


26 J. M. Plumer, An Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Ritual Bronzes, Loaned by C. T. Loo & Co., 
Detroit Institute of Arts (1940), Introduction, p. 8. 
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I. Broad triangular blades with tang (k’uei ®%) 
II. Slender blades with tang (ko %) 
III. Slender blades with shaft-ring (ch’i or 
IV. Slender blades with descending edge (ko =%). 


The first type with broad triangular blades, both on account of the style 
of decoration on the tang (mez f§), and on account of the similarity of their 
shape to the early Chinese pictographs, would appear to be the earliest form. 
The author distinguishes no less than seventeen varieties of the type, drawings 
of which he arranges in sequence from simple to more elaborate forms. 

From all of these, ‘Northern’ ornament and shaft-hole types are absent, 
except for one solitary shaft-ring specimen from Hopei; which means ‘that 
these tanged blades must be regarded as autochthonous Shang types, although 
their genesis is still obscure’ (p. 53). 

A stone axe in the Museum at Stockholm is described and illustrated by 
Andersson*’ and Karlgren® and is considered by both to be the stone proto- 
type of the bronze dagger-axe. According to Karlgren it ‘shows that the 
Chinese axes . . . are really autochthonous, descendants of a Stone-Age 
type, not derived from any Siberian type . . .” (op. cit. p. 134). 

Loehr, while agreeing with the first and last parts of the statement, does 
not agree that the dagger-axe is derived from a stone prototype. ‘Obviously’, 
he says, ‘it is not a translation into metal of a stone tool; stone tools of a 
comparable shape, moreover, are not known thus far’ (p. 53). 

Li Chi, in his discussion of the origin of the dagger-axes, differentiates 
six types of stone ko 44%, but he considers the stone axe of Andersson and 
Karlgren from T’ang-ch’ih K’ou in Hopei 4t #€ to have little 
scientific significance, being a surface find, of uncertain age, in form less 
primitive than the various bronze ko, and that it dates perhaps from the 
Western Chou. But Li Chi illustrates another stone axe excavated at Hsiao- 
tun “#2, Anyang, similar in its hafting arrangements to the T’ang-ch’ih 
K’ou stone ko, but of much more primitive form, which he thinks has better 
claims to being the prototype of the ko.?® 

The nomenclature of this and the following types is uncertain. That 
called ‘k’uei’ here is given by Hansford, following the earlier books, as 


‘ch’ii’ #4 or $#£. Five examples are found in the Jannings Collection (Pls. XXI 
and XXIII). 


2? BMFEA, XV (1943), ‘Researches into the Prehistory of the Chinese’, p. 54 and PI. 20 (4). 


*’ BMFEA, XVII (1945), ‘Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty’, pp. 133-4 and 
Pl. 40, Fig. 250a. 


29 See Note 12, op. cit., pp. 226-7 and Pl. XXXII, 3a, 30. 


%° A Glossary of Chinese Art and Archeology, London, The China Society (1954), p. 11 and 
Fig. 44; (and sometimes as in Fig. 46). 
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The second type of ko % of which ‘a slender blade in combination with 

lugs (shafting-wings) and tang (mei (9) is the characteristic element’ (p. 53), 

includes, according to Loehr’s classification, seven subtypes, which are again 

__ illustrated by pen drawings and placed in sequence. This type is represented 

style | inthe Jannings Collection by seventeen examples (Pls. XXII, XXIV-XXVII). 


their The chief variations are due to a rounded and downward curving butt. 
‘orm. They are ascribed to Shang and Early Chou dates, but Loehr, referring to the 
vings report of the Anyang excavations, asserts: 


Thus far, no more than two pieces of scientifically excavated specimens of Shang date 
have been published (p. 55).* 


sent, 
‘that But a considerable number of Western Chou date have been discovered, 
ough especially in burials at Hsin-ts’un 3%, near Hsiin Hsien #& in Honan. 

The author discusses the use of the name ko %& for this type, and decides 
d by to retain it, as ‘a convenient description for the simple tanged blades, inasmuch 
‘oto- as it agrees with the forms of the dagger-axe represented in Shang pictographs’ 
(p. 56). 

-Age The third type, slender blades with shaft-ring, which the author, some- 

what arbitrarily as he admits, calls ch’ii YA, is a Chinese weapon with a 
does ‘Northern’ method of hafting, which undoubtedly belonged to the Shang, but 
sly’, probably hardly survived it. In its later forms it had a descending lower edge 
of a in the manner of the later ko. 

Five examples are found in the Jannings Collection (Pls. XX VIII-IX), 
ates which include a remarkable example with a long open-work socket in place 
and of the shaft-ring. The author illustrates the development of the type in four 
ittle drawings (and adds two others in the chapter on Axes). 
less The fourth type, slender blades with a descending edge, is 
the the ko proper, [which] combines a horizontal blade (yiian #2) with a vertical one (hu ij}) 
iao- — in acurve goes downward from the lower edge of the yiian to the end of the prolonged 
Yih “This particular form of the dagger-axe—apparently not found outside China—reigns 
tter during almost the whole of the Ist millenium B.c. During that long period, the unassuming 

primary shape underwent manifold changes and refinements, and the bold and elegant 

creations of the Warring States period unmistakably show by the attention and inventive- 
hat ness then at work, the important role the ko continued to hold (pp. 57-8). 
) Only six examples of this wide-spread and persistent weapon are found 
XI in the Jannings Collection, including a remarkable specimen with socket-tube 
(Pls. XXIX-XXXI). The subject is too great for a complete survey in a 
4) general book, and the author contents himself with four drawings ‘to illustrate 
pe the main stages in the long history of this type’ (p. 58). 
With regard to the age of the fourth type, at the time of writing the 
author had no recent reports on the Anyang excavations before him, but he 
and 
31 Li Chi, Fu-shén tsang $434, Anyang fa-chiieh pao-kao, Part III, pp. 449-50. 
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rightly concluded that the type must have been present in the Shang dynasty, 
adding ‘all one may safely say at present is that type IV was not characteristic 
of Shang’ (p. 58). Fresh light has been thrown upon this by Li Chi in a 
publication to be mentioned below. 

The author then traces the type into the Western Chou, represented by 
the Hsiin-hsien }##% tombs, and finds there the justification for the dating 
of his typical Western Chou form, i.e. the form with short vertical edge. He 
continues the quest into the Hsin-chéng #f &§ tomb in Central Honan, where, 
adopting with reserve Kuo Mo-jo’s dating ‘before 680 B.c.’, he assumes 
provisionally that ‘around 700 B.c. the “classical”? Chou ko [i.e. ‘‘the optimal 
solution” with fully formed lower vertical edge] had not yet been developed’ 
(p. 59). 

He next discusses a number of inscribed and dated ko from the Warring 
States period down to the Ts’in and Han, from which he dates the first 
appearance of the sharpened nei f¥ and the indented lower edge from the 
early fifth century B.c., while the extraordinarily elongated tang and hu are 
traced by him to the Ts’in and Han dynasties. He concludes: 

This phenomenon demonstrates that a standardized type of the ko with long hu has 


maintained itself down to the close of the Ist millenium B.c., a type perfected since the 
seventh, certainly in the sixth century, but eventually traceable back to the earliest Chou 


and beyond (p. 60). 

For more numerous illustrations the reader is referred to Karlgren’s 
paper, Some Weapons and Tools of the Yin Dynasty; and to Li Chi, The Begin- 
nings of Chinese Civilization,5® Lecture Three “The Bronze Age in China’, 
Figure 8 and Plates XVI to XX. 


IV. Knives and Daccers. With the Knives and Daggers of Chapter Four 
we return to the problem of Central Asian types. 

Commencing with the first two knives excavated, as distinct from those 
acquired, at Anyang, the author describes and illustrates with pen drawings 
the increasing number and variety of knives actually excavated there and the 
literature upon the same. 

He then states the main problem connected with the Shang knives: that 
of his illustrated series of five knives excavated at Anyang, only one—the 
peculiar Shang knife with upward curving point and tanged handle—is a type 
found in China alone; the rest both as regards shape and design are types 
common in Siberia and Central Asia, consisting of 


*2 Seattle, University of Washington (1957). Cf. in Chinese by the same author, “Typological 
Studies of the Bronze Kou-ping (Chinese Halberds) Excavated from Northern Honan, with a 
Classified and Illustrated List’, Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, XXII (1950); 


and ‘Studies of Hsiao-t’un Bronzes’ Parts I & II, Chinese Journal of Archeology, III and IV, 
(1948-49). 
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knives with arched or recurved backs, slotted handles, pommels shaped as rings, animal- 

heads, and animal figures . . . simple geometric motifs . . . parallel lines grouped in 

transverse bands, bearing bone patterns, saw-teeth or serrated bands running longitudinally 

or transversely, rows and fields of dots or squares (p. 68). 

Left without information as to their Anyang origin, I should assign those knives to the 
steppe culture in the northern and western borderlands of China proper. 

The presence of this sober and primitive but not in the least ungainly repertory character- 
istic of the Sino-Siberian or Northern art in the midst of Anyang’s gorgeous, sometimes 
bizarre décor of curves and hooks and spirals arranged to patterns utterly different in 
rhythm and subject, and never encountered in nomadic art, confronts one with the question 
whether these knives with geometric ornament are an invention of the Shang or the property 
of the nomads (p. 68). 

In this respect Loehr’s conclusion differs radically from that of Karlgren: 
‘The “inward-curving” animal-head knives ... must have existed in 
Anyang at a very early date . . . they must have existed there already at the 
beginning of the An-yang era, i.e. in the 13th century B.c.’.%8 

Next, with regard to the Daggers: the author knows ‘no more than three 
specimens labeled ‘“‘Anyang”’’, one of which is shown in the Jannings Collec- 
tion.34 All of these, owing to their shape and design, the author finds ‘it is 
rather difficult to accept as genuine Shang products’ (p. 69). 

There are, however, a few tanged daggers of wholly different type, of 
which two are in the Jannings Collection, which the author regards as ‘an 
independent Chinese type’, a type similar to the tanged swords, which Janse 
classes as Group IV, placing them later than the other types with round 
handles, but which Loehr, as we shall see, regards as the earliest type, a 
Chinese indigenous type preceding the Scythian akinakes (p. 69). 

The question of the origin of the non-Chinese type of knives and daggers 
found in Anyang is discussed more fully in the last chapter of the Introduction. 

Eleven knives are illustrated in the Jannings Collection, and six daggers 
—two primitive tanged types of the Early Chou from Hsiin Hsien, one Late 
Chou, and three Sino-Siberian and Sui-yiian-Ordos style. 


V. Sworps. With Chapter Five we come to a tardy development among 
Chinese weapons, the Swords, with which the study of weapons by Janse 
commenced. Loehr accepts Janse’s classification of the swords according to 
handles, but he places the tanged swords at the beginning of the series instead 
of at and towards the end. This change in the sequence indicates a fundament- 
ally different approach to the problem. Janse adopts the current view that the 
Chinese swords were derived from the Scythian akinakes or short swords of 
the seventh century B.c. Loehr, however, who dates the whole series some 
two centuries earlier and holds that the typical Chinese Bronze Age swords— 
the hollow-handle and ring-handle swords of Janse—‘are of an entirely 


383 Op. cit. p. 139. 
34 But see p. 187, where he mentions one other (no. 2). 
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different structure’ from the Nomadic daggers and swords, and that their 
origin is to be sought in the archaic daggers of Western Chou age with leaf- 
shaped blades and tapering tangs of purely Chinese design, which have 
nothing whatever to do with the akinakes. From these, Loehr thinks, and not 
from the akinakes, the first Chinese swords, with similar characteristics 
developed about the eighth to the seventh century B.C., soon to give place to 
the hollow-handle swords with rhombus-shaped plate between the handle and 
the blade, which appeared in the 6th century B.c., and the ‘classic’ Chinese 
sword with ringed solid handle, reinforced with broad guard thicker and 
wider than the blade, about 500 B.c. (p. 77). The chronology for this develop- 
ment is deduced from inscribed or decorated specimens, and upon literary 
references in the ancient Chinese books. “The [Chinese] swords were deve- 
loped . . . independently from those of the nomadic world’ (p. 80). 

At the same time Loehr places the origin of the akinakes not in South 
Russia or the Caucasus, but in ‘Central Siberia and in the Sui-yiian-Ordos 
region’ (p. 73); and he traces its development from the early bronze daggers 
of the Minussinsk-Krasnoyarsk region, which he regards ‘as the true home 
of the akinakes’ (p. 74), with perhaps a parallel development in the Ordos 
region: 

So much seems clear: the Scythian sword migrated from East to West, no matter whether 


it be traced back to the earliest daggers of the Karasuk stage in Central Siberia or corres- 
ponding types in the territory farther southwest (p. 75). 


. . . the akinakes, as I believe, came into being in that part of the nomadic continuum 
which borders China in the north . . . (p. 75). 


This contention is illustrated in the author’s inimitable manner with 
several series of pen drawings: one series contrasting a Scythian akinakes 
with the three chief types of Chinese bronze swords—tanged, hollow-handle 
and ringed solid handle; another showing 

the change from the Karasuk type of dagger of the later IInd millenium B.c. . . . to the 

type of advanced Bronze Age, a change which, of course, must have taken place before the 

seventh century B.c., when the akinakes had spread westwards (p. 75); 

a third showing the similarity between the early Chinese tanged daggers, and 
the tanged leaf-shaped swords which developed, Loehr thinks, from them 
(p. 76). 

The Jannings Collection includes fourteen swords in which examples of 

the hollow-handle, ringed solid handle, and tanged types are to be found. 


VI. Siserta. The reader who has followed the argument to this point may 
not be surprised to find the last chapter of the Introduction to a book on 
Chinese Bronze Age Weapons entitled Siberia in the Early Bronze Age. For 
throughout the Introduction the problem of the relationship between China 
and Northern and Western Asia has become increasingly prominent. Did the 
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heir —s forms that are common to China and Northern and Western Asia originate 
leaf- | in China and move westwards to Siberia and the Steppes of Russia; or did 
nave they originate in Siberia and South Russia and move eastwards to China? 
not Clearly the answer depends upon the dating of the cultural development 
stics in each place. A chronology for Shang dynasty China has already been 
e to established. It remains to determine ‘a chronology of the Siberian Bronze 
and Age’ (p. 92). 
po 1. Referring briefly to the great kurgans north of the Caucasus in the IIIrd 
lop- and IInd millenia B.C., where ‘one finds testimony of the contact of the 
rary Steppe folk with Mesopotamia and Anatolia’ (p. 85), the author commences 
i, his chronological study with the first cultural stage in the Minussinsk and 

Yenisei regions, namely the neolithic Afanasieva stage, represented also south 
math of the Sea of Aral in the Keltemina culture. 
dos 2. Thence the author enters upon a more detailed discussion of the second 
zers stage, the Andronovo stage, the area of which extended from the Ukraine and 
me Lower and Upper Volga eastwards, past the centre of the culture in the 
dos Minussinsk region and Yenisei basin where Andronovo from which the 
culture derives its name is situated, to Mongolia and the northward bend of 
ther the Yellow River. 
_ Thus, embracing the immensely vast stretches of the northern steppe and no small part 
of the parklands and forests farther north—Andronovo is likely to represent the Siberian 
jum Bronze Age in its prime. The sheer fact of its huge expansion bespeaks a radiating power 
which makes it more probable than not that effects were felt as far as Mongolia and 
‘ith China (p. 87). 
ae The author then seeks to answer ‘the fundamental question’: ‘does 
dle Bronze Age Minussinsk depend on China or on the West’ (p. 88)? 

First, he traces the movement of the Seima socketed celts eastwards 
- from Central Russia to Biensk, southwest of Minussinsk, illustrating the 
the movement with a series of striking drawings (p. 89). 

Next, the direction of movement is confirmed by a study of another form 
nd of celt, the asymmetrical socketed axe or adze from Southern and Eastern 
em Russia, through Minussinsk to Sui-yiian, North China and Yiinnan, again 

illustrated with a characteristic series of drawings (p. 90). 
of Similarly, the flat celt with lateral lugs, which ‘flourished in the latter 
1d. half of the IInd millenium B.c.’ in the Near East, Anatolia, Armenia and the 
Caucasus, is represented by a few pieces from Sui-yiian (p. 92). 
ay Finally, as we have seen, the bronze spearheads of the Shang probably 
on originated in South and East Russia. Remarkable evidence for this is a mould 
‘or ‘found in the region of Tomsk’ with a mould for a socketed celt of the Seima 
na type on one side and for a spearhead of the type that afterwards reached 
he Shang dynasty China on the other. 
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In attempting to answer the question ‘whether there was a Bronze Age 
culture in Siberia earlier than in Anyang’ (p. 93), the author refers to the 
complications involved in dating the Andronovo stage—‘Siberia’s Early 
Bronze Age’—and gives the estimates of scholars for which he seeks confirma- 
tion by determining a chronology for the Early Metal Age in Russia, with the 
following results: 

(1) The Fatyanovo period during which ‘metal first appears in Central 
Russia’ (p. 94), can be equated with the Early Kuban culture, and can be 
dated about 2500-2000 B.c., where ‘we at last have a starting-point whence 
to approach the stages of more immediate concern for us’ (p. 95). 

(2) Seima, comprised under Andronovo, inseparable from Fatyanovo, 
will then ‘take one back to some time not long after 2000 B.c.’, say 1700-1500 
B.C. (p. 95). It includes daggers, spearheads, copper shaft-hole axes, and is 
illustrated with drawings of daggers. 

(3) Borodino, near Troy, equated with Middle Kuban, 2100-1500 B.c., 
is ‘not too widely separated from Troy II’, c. 2400-2300 B.c. (pp. 99-100). It 
includes stone battle-axes, silver lances and silver tanged daggers, and is 
illustrated with drawings of magnificent stone battle-axes. 

(4) Pokrovsk, with its timber-graves, ‘towards the end of the IInd 
millenium B.c.’ (p. 100). 

The note already referred to above describes the mould from Tomsk 
with Borodino type spearhead and Seima socketed celt: 


The mold thus confirms in the safest manner that spearhead and celt are coeval and had 
made their way to Siberia together. The dagger accompanied them . . . (p. 100). 


3. The Karasuk stage, a culture of cattle-breeders in Minussinsk and 
adjacent regions, who ‘buried their dead in stone-slab chambers not covered 
by barrows . . . and fenced by squarish stone settings’ (p. 101) is thought 
by Loehr, as we have seen, to synchronize with the Shang dynasty in China, 
and to begin about 1300 B.c. 

On the one hand it received socketed celts from Seima, and on the other 
it has analogies with Sui-yiian and North China: the broad dagger with guard 
formed by incisions of the heel, and with pommel shaped as domed cap, ring, 
or rattle; knives with arched back and geometric design, sometimes with 
animal-head pommels, or mushroom-like caps and rings; round mirrors with 
simple loop or handles. 

In addition rough stone pillars erected in their graveyards sometimes 
are sculptured with animal heads, as heads of mountain-sheep (argali) which 
are regarded by some as ‘the first beginnings of the Eurasian animal style in 
the Altai-Sayan area’ (p. 102). 
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With regard to weapons, 


by the tenth century B.c., the initial stage of the Minussinsk Kurgan culture ( = Tagar 

culture) the dagger form that was to be the ancestor of the Scythian akinakes was well 

developed (p. 102). 

Loehr regards it as ‘possible but not at all certain that the primitive Andronovo 
dagger was gradually changed into the characteristic Karasuk dagger’; that 
it took some time for the Karasuk type to take shape; and some time again 
for this shape to be ‘ousted by the proto-akinakes’ about the tenth century 
B.c., the true Scythian akinakes being developed about the seventh century 
B.C. 

The author recalls that ‘H. Kiihn was the first to draw the conclusion 
that the “‘Sino-Siberian style” is of Shang age, because it appears side by 
side with the “Shang style” in Anyang’ (p. 102), and remarks that the same 
applies to Karasuk where elements found in Anyang are also assembled, and 
concludes: “The question whether these elements are Siberian or due to the 
Shang again arises’ (p. 103). 

Fabulous wealth, superior technique, accuracy and spiritedness of form, and the presence 

of unheard of shapes and dimensions of ritual vessels of bronze in Anyang not only justify, 

but demand this question. . . . A pre-Anyang stage might be postulated to account for 

Anyang’s stupefying metallurgical refinement. Then, what about the role of Siberia? As I 

am inclined to surmise the existence of a pre-Anyang metal stage within present-day 

China’s confines, my reply to this is in the following considerations (p. 103). 

The author then proceeds to the final section of the Introduction, which 
is a concise discussion of the relation between Anyang and the Northern 
strains. 

An analysis of Shang bronzes and bronze implements shows a style dominant of which 

there is no trace in the neolithic pottery of China, except a few geometric motifs of the 

Painted Pottery and the Black Pottery. Motifs dominant in the bronze décor are animal 

configurations, sharply outlined, spiky of look, of a distinct rhythm resulting from alter- 

nating angles and curves. . . . Nothing similar to this Shang style was ever traced in 

Siberian or ‘Northern’ objects. 

In striking contrast, Siberian or Northern ornament appears in the midst of the Shang 

world of Anyang. Seen from Anyang the inference can be threefold (p. 103). 

(1) The Northern style may be remnants of an earlier race, driven 
northward by the Shang—the upholders of a pre-Anyang metal culture. 

(2) The Northern style may be ‘an intruder from the northwest, 
genuinely foreign’, ‘reflections of [whose] art are found in Anyang in the 
guise of superior craftsmanship’. 

(3) “The Northern style and the Shang style are two aspects of the 
artistic genius of one culture. This may be interpreted ethnically (foreign 
admixtures) or sociologically (Northern style profane, Shang style hieratic—as 
conceived by Karlgren)’ (p. 104). 

‘Archeological conditions’, continues the author, ‘seem to support the 
second inference’. The geometric element in the Northern style belongs to 
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the beginning of the Bronze Age and is ‘inseparably connected with the 
Siberia Seima-Andronovo facies’, and ‘its pre-Scythian animal art’ is derived 
from ‘the epipalzolithic traditions in the Eurasian Forest Zone’ (p. 104). 

The inner unity of the zone impressively manifests itself by such analogies as the elk-head 

pommels of knives or daggers, or animal-head masks and other implements such as were 

found in Finland, Central Russia . . . Minussinsk . . . Sui-yiian, and even Anyang 

(p. 104). 

The author reminds us that ‘the habitat of the reindeer embraced the 
Minussinsk Steppe and Tanner-Tuva (Uryankhai), but never stretched as 
far south as Sui-yiian, let alone Anyang’ (p. 104). 

One last point is made by the author: that the term ‘Northern’ has a‘so 
a chronological implication; it suggests a pre-Anyang stage, represented by 
types of weapons (shaft-hole axes, dagger-axes with sockets and shaft-ring) 
that early went out of fashion: and by geometric decoration ‘like that of the 
Black Pottery, the early White Pottery, certain Painted Wares of Kansu, and 
incised ones from Ssechuan, and like the typical Andronovo pottery, the Seima 
celts and their Siberian derivatives, and all the ornaments on Siberian and 
Sui-yiian-Ordos early daggers and knives’ (p. 105). 

If the Anyang culture can be correlated with the Karasuk stage, with the 
difference ‘that Anyang is rich and immensely superior in its material culture, 
which has inherited late neolithic city refinement’ (p. 105), the pre-Anyang 
period ‘would correspond to the Andronovo world farther west’ (p. 105). 

The Introduction, summarized above, is followed by the Catalogue of 
the Werner Jannings Collection, the Bibliography, Index and Plates. The 
Catalogue is written in the same scholarly vein as the Introduction, amplifying, 
comparing, discussing, and describing each of the 112 examples of Shang and 
Chou dynasty weapons of which the collection is composed, in relation to the 
broad outlines of development. 

In addition to axes, spearheads, dagger-axes, knives, daggers, and swords, 
sixteen arrow-heads (counted as one item in the Catalogue) are discussed and 
illustrated, together with the bronze frontlets of horses, two shaft-mountings 
(t’un), two foot-mountings of a spear-shaft, a pole-top, a bronze mask, and 
a bronze helmet of the Shang dynasty. 

Description is often dull; but that by the author never is: 

Large strong knife with curved and broadened back that runs into the more strongly bent 

handle. The handle is terminated by an animal-head, below which a small round loop is 

attached. Both sides of the handle are adorned by a row of rectangularly cut turquoise 
stones, prevalently green, framed by engraved serrated bands. A crest of blunt spikes on 
the back of the handle emphasizes its quasi-organic meaning—as an animal’s naked body. 

The head springs forth bulkily, and the open jaws with a high muzzle, baluster-shaped 


horns, ears that stand out, and protruding eyes with little discs of turquoise give it a 
ferocious expression. . . . 


Among the animal-head knives said to have come from Anyang, the present specimen 
is unique so far. With the incomparable ferocity and vigor of the heavy angular head and 
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the splendour of its turquoise incrustation, this knife tells something about Shang art 
which the sacrificial vases do not. . . . Undeniably, one again faces here the problem of 
whether or not these knives should be traced to Siberian sources, a problem which does not 
a priori exclude the possibility of an inverse course (p. 138). 


The interest does not lie only in the exact observation, the feeling for 
line and surface, and the command of telling words, but also in the aliveness 
to the problems raised, and the scholarly and convincing treatment. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


The Symbol of the Beast. The Animal-Style Art of Eurasia. By Dacny 
Carter. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1957. Pp. ix + 204; 
forty-eight photogravure plates and one sketch map. US$8-50) 


Ir is natural that the animal-style art of Southern Europe and Central Asia 
should have first attracted the attention of East European scholars, and that 
the greater part of the literature upon it, which consists of the accounts of the 
excavations and studies of particular areas, should be in East European 
languages. Of more general studies in English and French the following may 
be mentioned: M. I. Roztovtzeff’s The Animal Style in South Russia and 
China;! Zoltan de Takos’ L’ Art des Grands Migrations en Hongrie et en 
Extréme-Orient,? and Congruencies between the Arts of the Eurasiatic Migration 
Periods ;3 J. G. Andersson’s Hunting Magic in the Animal Style,* and Selected 
Ordos Bronzes;> E. H. Minn’s The Art of the Northern Nomads ;* and two 
articles by Karl Jettmar: The Karasuk Culture and Its South-Eastern Affinities,’ 
and The Altai before the Turks. But hitherto no book covering the subject 
as a whole has appeared. A book therefore in English, both scholarly and 
readable, offering a comprehensive survey will be very welcome both to 
specialists and to general readers. 

The animal-style art of Eurasia, often called the Scythian animal style, 
or the art of the Northern Nomads, is the art of a vanished race, which once 
extended from the borders of China in the east, to Russia and the basin of 
the Danube in the west; from the foot-hills of the Urals and the Altai Moun- 


1 Princeton University Press (1929). 

2 Artes Asiatiques VII (1931). 

3 Ars Asiatica, V, 2 (1935). 

4 Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (BMFEA) IV (1932). 
5 BMFEA, V (1933). 

6 Proceedings of British Academy XXVIII (1945). 

? BMFEA, XXII (1950). 

8’ BMFEA, XXIII (1951). 
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tains in the north, to the Caucasus and the valley of the Oxus in the south. 
In time it ranged from the middle of the first millenium B.c. (or earlier) to 
the seventh century A.D. It contributed to the Huai style of art in China from 
the fifth century B.c. and the art of the Han that followed, and it survived 
in Europe until the twelfth century A.D. 

It appears for the most part on small objects of gold and bronze—the 
implements and ornaments used by the Steppe-land Nomads; and it is 
recovered by excavation of ancient tombs, or found in the sands of the desert. 
Its gradual discovery is itself a fascinating story, first in South Russia, next 
in Siberia, and then in the Ordos on the Chinese border. 

From all these regions comes an art with local differences but with 
certain common characteristics, of which the animal motif to which it owes 
its name is the chief—animals portrayed with vigorous and graceful realism, 
or interlocked in fantastic and intricate designs, wild animals in conflict, or 
carnivores attacking the herbivorous beasts of the Steppes. Through its 
association with the tombs of the Scythian chieftains in South Russia it is 
regarded as Scythian. But its origin is unknown. The author of this book is 
inclined to derive it from the hunters of the Old Stone Age. It may have been 
influenced by the animal-art of the Babylonians and Assyrians, and it may 
owe much in technique to the skill of Greek and Persian workmen; but its 
inspiration and character are due to the vanished people of the Steppes from 
Russia and Siberia to the borders of China; while in both East and West it 
had far-reaching effects: in the East in all probability it modified the art of 
China during the Warring States and Han periods, and in the West it persisted 
in the art of Scandinavia far into the Middle Ages. 

It is this vigorous, zoomorphic art, which can be traced perhaps from 
the hunters of the Old Stone Age to Mediaeval times, and which extended 
from Europe to Eastern Asia, that Mrs Dagny Carter describes in this compact 
book of some two hundred pages, handsomely printed, and accompanied 
with nearly fifty attractive illustrations of objects selected from the chief 
museums and private collections. There is also a very useful sketch map of 
Eurasia, and a full bibliography for each chapter. 

The book is both popular and scholarly. It is not an account of new 
excavation or discovery, but the presentation in a new and attractive way of 
the fruits of the author’s own reading, travelling, and collecting over a period 
of some thirty years. During that time she visited not only the borders of 
Mongolia, but also the museums of Russia, Finland, Sweden and Norway 
(her native place), and spoke with the foremost scholars in this field. 

The material is arranged geographically or regionally, andin each casein re- 
lation to the history and life of the vanished people, as far as it can be reconstruct- 
ed ; together with a short account of the discoveries or excavations in the region. 
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First comes the art of the Scythians in South Russia—the Don, Dnieper, 
and Dniester region, and the Kuban and Black Sea areas—dating from the 
fifth century B.c. Here were the earliest discoveries in 1763; and it was here 
that the tombs of the Scythian chieftains were systematically excavated from 
1859. 

Next, the excavations of the Ananino and Perm sites in the Ural foothills 
by Finnish and Russian archeologists are described. These sites were 
discovered in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and date from the 
beginning of the first millenium B.c. to the early years of the Christian era. 
Third, the Siberian group is dealt with in three parts: the finds in the 
Minussinsk area north of the Altai, first collected by a Russian metal worker 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century and published by A. B. Tallgren 
in Finland in 1917—these date from the third millenium B.c. and indicate 
important pottery-making periods (established by S. V. Kiselev in 1929) that 
preceded the animal-style which appeared in the region about 700 B.c.; the 
finds in the southern part of the Altai area, commencing with the Austrian 
explorer V. V. Radloff in 1865; and the series of five Princes’ Tombs at 
Pazyryk high up in the Altai Mountains, where the finds preserved in ice— 
including the famous fifth century B.c. rug—were discovered and studied by 
S. I. and N. M. Rudenko between 1929 and 1949, and are not yet completely 
published. 

The scene now moves to the Ordos area on the borders of Mongolia and 
China, where from the beginning of the early twenties of the present century 
J. G. Andersson and others, including Mrs Dagny Carter herself from 1931 
onwards, made collections of animal-style bronzes of the Scythian type, 
thought to date from the Han period (third century B.c. to third century A.D.) 
and to be relics of the Hsiung-nu, or Huns, who then inhabited that region. 

To these four regions, each with its distinctive type of animal-style 
bronze objects, the author adds a fifth region, embracing the bronzes from 
Luristan in Persia, and Zawiyeh in Kurdistan, which appear to be more 
related to Iranian and Mesopotamian art than to the Scythian art of Central 
Asia, and the metallurgy of the Caucasus which points the way to the Bronze 
Age in Europe. 

The Luristan ornaments, discovered in 1929, the author thinks were 
earlier than the Scythian art, dating perhaps from the second millenium B.c., 
and without relation to it. They show perhaps Sumerian and Babylonian 
influences; and the author suggests a Kassite origin for them. 

The Zawiyeh site of the eighth century B.c. combines Scythian with 
Assyrian and Persian art; the animal-style appears along with the tree of life 
and anthropomorphic symbolism—the mark of the sedentary peoples and of 
agricultural life. 
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Metallurgy in the Caucasus dating from the second millenium B.c. to 
the beginning of the Christian era, is not related so much, the author thinks, 
to the animal art of Eurasia as to the settled populations, perhaps Sumerian 
or Hittite, from whom it passed by Mycenae to Europe, inaugurating there 
the age of bronze. 

And so the author passes over to the European area and describes the 
animal-style art of the Migration period, which she assumes is fundamentally 
related to the animal-style of Eurasia (p. 131). In three brief but fascinating 
chapters the author traces the development of the European animal-style, 
through its different phases—the ornaments of the Migration period (fifth to 
seventh centuries), the interlacing bands ending in animal heads and claws of 
the Swedish Vendel style (seventh to tenth centuries)—including the Lindis- 
farne Gospels of Britain—to the Viking period of Norway, culminating in the 
portals of the Urnes church (tenth to early twelfth centuries) when it was 


replaced at the height of its development by the anthropomorphic figures and plant 
ornamentations of the Winchester School, a style which in artistic independence and 
imagination could not be compared to the art style that was being abandoned (p. 167). 


In this last chapter there is clearly revealed the theme of the book, which 
is partially expressed in the second chapter ‘Beast Symbolism’, and is indicated 
by the title “The Symbol of the Beast’. The use of this title derived from 
the apocalyptic literature of the Old and New Testaments to describe the 
animal-style art of Eurasia may have seemed at first fanciful and even in- 
appropriate. But the title was deliberately chosen. For the book is not merely 
a description of art forms, but a philosophy of art and a philosophy of history. 

At the beginning of the second chapter the author states her thesis that 
in Eurasia’s animal-style, it was likely 


that the ornaments were not made for ornamental and beauty’s sake alone, but that the 
designs on them had their roots in earl; supernatural beliefs (p. 2). 


The ‘supernatural belief’ in question, she goes on to say, was ‘sympathetic 

magic’, which 
from the beginning of time to this day, has played an important part in the life of hunters 
and fishermen (p. 10). 

This is 

the contention maintained throughout this book—that Eurasia’s animal-style art was 
inspired by a primitive cult of magic (p. 168). 
Next comes the jump to the different idea that 


there are indications that some peoples in the early world associated an animal cult with 
people alien to themselves (p. 17) 


whom they fear and hate. 

In this case it was the fear and hatred of the settled populations for the 
cruel militancy of the Scythian hordes that preyed upon them, and who were 
identified by them with the ‘symbolism of the beast’. 
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Eurasia’s animal-style art appears to have belonged to this illiterate, militant, and little- 
known group of mobile steppe peoples (p. 20). 
Hence the apocalyptic vision of the Hebrew prophets and New Testament 
seers of the hostile world-power as “The Beast’. 
In contrast to the animal-style, which was associated with the predatory 


nomad, and barbarism, 
Geometric designs, plant ornamentations, and anthropomorphism . . . at all times and 
everywhere have been the preferred art of settled civilizations (p. 154). 

When anthropomorphism, plant ornamentations, and geometric designs appear in 
Eurasia’s animal-style art they have unfailingly indicated that new influences had come to 
bear on the peoples associated with the art (p. 154). 

The disappearance of the animal-style art in Mediaeval Europe, the 
author maintains, was due to Christianity ; 

the new religious influence beginning to penetrate this part of the world (p. 168). 

The plant ornamentations of the Winchester School in England and Norway’s Ringerike 
style registered, without fail, the beginning of a new epoch in the civilization of the English 
and the Scandinavians—an epoch when Christianity and the Mediterranean civilization 
were destined to conquer and bring to an end the earlier, predominant, so-called ‘barbaric’ 
artistic influences that up to this time had dominated Europe north of the Alps (p. 168). 
In the same way and about the same time the anthropomorphic icono- 

graphy of Buddhism supplanted the earlier zoomorphic forms of art in China. 

The coming of Buddhism in Asia and Christianity in Europe confirms the historic fact 

that all civilizations, sooner or later, replaced symbolic animal forms with human figures 

(p. 168). 

In both cases the anthropomorphic iconography was derived from 
Greece, but Asia took to it more kindly, the author suggests, than did Northern 
Europe. 

F, S. DRAKE 


University of Hong Kong 


Archeological Studies in Szechwan. By CH£NG Tfé-k’UN. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, on behalf of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, 1957. Pp. 
xxii + 321, including 118 plates. 70s. net) 


THE province of Szechwan comprising the famous Red Basin of West China, 
and in the times of its greatest extent, the mountain ranges and deep valleys 
of the Tibetan Borderland, in spite of its remoteness—perhaps in part because 
of its remoteness—beyond the Yangtse gorges, has played a peculiar part in 
the cultural history of China. The fertility of its soil, the mildness of its 
climate, have made it one of the richest provinces in the country. Its proximity 
to the virile state of Ts’in # in the ancient period made it one of the first 
regions into which the Northern Chinese expanded. Its inaccessibility has 
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made it a place of refuge for scholars, and more than once for emperors. While 
its position at the foot of the highways to Burma and Tibet, and its occupation 
from time immemorial by primitive tribes, some of whom still remain in 
their ancient habitat, have given a distinctive character to its art and culture, 
It is fitting therefore that a book should be devoted to the archzological 
history—which to some extent is the art history—of the province as a whole. 

It is fitting also that Dr Chéng 'Té-k’un, now Lecturer in Chinese Art 
and Archeology at the University of Cambridge, should be the one to attempt 
this. A Chinese scholar, already well known for his writings on various 
aspects of Chinese civilization, formerly a student in the Graduate School at 
Harvard University, where he worked under Dr Lauriston Ward, Lecturer 
in Anthropology and Curator of Asiatic Archeology of the Peabody Museum, 
Dr Chéng was himself during the war years Curator of the West China Union 
University Museum of Archeology in Chengtu, where a large part of the 
archeological material excavated in Szechwan is preserved, and where he 
had access to the collections preserved in the two other museums in the city, 
the Szechwan Museum and the Hsi-ch’éng Museum, and where he had an 
opportunity not only to know some of the pioneers in Szechwan archzology, 
but also to take a leading part in the investigation of some of the archzological 
sites that he describes. 

Dr Chéng has had in addition access to the Szechwan and Yiinnan 
collections of Dr N. C. Nelson, Curator of Prehistoric Archzology in the 
American Museum of Natural History, and to his unpublished manuscripts 
(pp. xi and xiii). 

Though the book is exceedingly well printed and strongly bound, a first 
glance at the plates would suggest something of a mixed bag, holding pre- 
historic stone implements and pottery sherds, sundry bronze weapons, orna- 
ments and utensils, Han dynasty stone sculpture and bas-reliefs, T’ang dynasty 
tomb figures and stoneware, and Sung dynasty graves. To some extent this 
impression is correct. The subject of the book is the archzology of a region 
which does in fact include these and other excavated objects. The illustrations 
are necessarily culled from many different sources, often from previous 
publications; nor can they be confined to those only of unusual aesthetic 
attraction, as in a specialized book on Chinese art. The theme requires large 
numbers of representative pieces, and though the book is generously planned, 
the size of the illustrations must often be sacrificed to number. Nevertheless 
there are some remarkable plates, such as the Kuang-chéng jg & mirror (PI. 
114), and the instructive architectural tomb drawings by Dr Michael Sullivan. 

The book is essentially a study book, as the title indicates, Archeological 
Studies in Szechwan, and consists of four main studies, in prehistoric stone 
implements and pottery, Han dynasty tomb sculpture, the T’ang dynasty 
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While pottery wares of the Ch’iung-lai and Liu-li-ch’ang kilns, and Sung dynasty 


pation tombs, preceded by a general survey of the archzological history of Szechwan, 
ain in which Dr Chéng divides into eleven stages, and of the geographical and 
ulture, historical setting. 

logical The general survey commencing as it does with the earliest archzological 
whole. discoveries in Szechwan when the first Stone Age implements were found by 
se Art E. Colborne Baber in 1882, and with the pioneer work of J. Huston Edgar 
‘tempt (1913), and continuing with the systematic investigations of W. Granger and 


arious N. C. Nelson (1921-27) along the Yangtse in Eastern Szechwan, and of 
001 at G.T. Bowles (1931), D.C. Graham (1932-41) and others in Western Szechwan, 


cturer summarizes the work of men which though now difficult of access is never- 
seum, theless the foundation work for the study, and so does for West China what 
Jnion the writings of J. G. Andersson and the Chinese archeologists of Anyang and 
of the Ch’éng-tzti Yai have done for the North-west and North-east respectively and 
re he the writings of Finn and Maglioni have done for the South-east. 
> city, For the same reason the account which follows of the geographical and 
ad an historical background is of very great interest, for, drawing on his knowledge 
logy, of the original Chinese sources, the author is able to connect the archzological 
gical discoveries with the traditional accounts of the penetration of the region by 
the Chinese, and so to present a unified picture of the course of events from 

mnan early historical times. Except that from what is omitted the reader cannot but 
2 the feel how much more there will be some day to tell. 
ripts 

; I. Of the four studies the first, which consists of the prehistoric stone 
first implements and pottery, forms the first and greater part of the book under 
pre- the title of ‘Prehistoric Archeology of Szechwan’, and appears to be the main 
orna- interest of the author. No less than ninety prehistoric sites, the author tells 
rastv us (p. 3), have been investigated in Szechwan, occurring in some thirty 
thie different districts, of which fourteen are found by the side of the Yangtse 
gion gorges, and the remainder in the mountain valleys of West Szechwan. Basing 
tions himself on the work of his predecessors, especially N. C. Nelson, the author 
ious examines the stone artifacts from these sites in great detail, and classifies them 
hetic according to the techniques of manufacture in four groups: chipped, chipped- 
arge and-polished, chipped-pecked-and-polished (a characteristic Szechwan type), 
ned, and polished, ranging from late palaeolithic types, which in Szechwan he 
=less thinks probably belong to a mesolithic date, through mesolithic to late 
(PI. neolithic and aeneolithic times. 
van. Comparing these, with prodigious labour, with specimens from other parts 
ical of China and Eastern Asia from Siberia to Japan, and from Mongolia to Indo- 
one China and Malaya, each of which is carefully documented, Dr Chéng is able to 
asty suggest the extent of the distribution of each type. From this he concludes that : 
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the prehistory of Szechwan lies largely within the neolithic period of eastern Asia and 
comprises several stages of development (p. 102). 


These are the same four stages represented by the four lithic industries 
mentioned above, and tentatively dated: 
(i) Mesolithic, 5000-3000 B.c. (chipped implements) 
(ii) Early Neolithic, 3000-2000 B.c. (chipped-and-polished) 
(ii) Late Neolithic, 2000-1200 B.c. (chipped-pecked-and-polished) 
(iv) Aeneolithic, 1200-300 B.c. (polished). 
In some sites there is overlapping, the earlier types continuing into the later 
periods, and so being found alongside the later types. 

Similarly with the prehistoric pottery, which consists of fragments only, 
from fourteen sites. These Dr Chéng groups in six general classes, of which 
the first two he considers to be native to Szechwan—a coarse grey, red, brown 
or black hand-made pottery, cord-marked, grooved, stamped, incised or 
smoothed, of a type ‘distributed far and wide through Eastern Asia’, and a 
finer, both hand-made and wheel-made, grey, brown or red, both belonging 
to ‘one ceramic complex of long duration’, associated more with the polished 
stone tools (i.e. the late neolithic and aeneolithic) than with the other stone 
industries of Szechwan. The remaining four classes he considers probably to 
be wares imported into Szechwan, two from North China—a fine red or 
painted pottery, and a fine black burnished pottery, and two from unknown 
sources. 

These conclusions are based on a comparatively small number of sherds. 
In only four sites in Western Szechwan (and Yiinnan) was pottery found; all 
the rest was found in the sites strung along the Yangtse gorges (Map 4). This 
seems to indicate an incomplete state of knowledge, and any conclusions 
derived from it, such as the routes of entry of the painted and black pottery 
into the province, should be regarded as tentative. 


If. The remaining three studies comprise the second and smaller part of 
the book. 

The first of these, “The Han Burial Remains in Szechwan’ is a brief but 
comprehensive account profusely illustrated in sixty-six plates—more than 
half the plates in the book—of the brick tombs and burial caves of Han times 
that are wide-spread throughout the province, the former with dated inscrip- 
tions from A.D. 60-226, the latter from a.p. 102-181, and of the funerary 
objects found in them, together with a summary of the architectural features 
and of the sculptured bas-reliefs on the walls of the tombs and on the sides 
of the stone coffins and sarcophagi. 

From the time of E. Colborne Baber (1877), the caves have attracted the 
attention of scholars, including T’. Torrance (1908), V. Ségalen (1914), C. W. 
Bishop (1916), O. H. Bedford (1936) and D. C. Graham (1932-1941) before 
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the war, and a long list of Chinese scholars during and after the war; they 
have been described fragmentarily by these scholars in the Journal of the 
West China Border Research Society! and other Journals. A magnificent 
volume of rubbings of one hundred bas-reliefs from the caves with an in- 
troduction and descriptive notes was published in 1951 by R. C. Rudolph 
and Wén Yu Bi #,? which, though limited to two series of caves only, is the 
most comprehensive work on the cave sculptures in a Western language that 
has yet appeared. A review of this work may be found in Volume I, Number 
2 of this Journal. This work was followed by a more complete but less taste- 
fully produced volume, with text in Chinese, by Wén Yu? in 1955. A very 
telling paper by Richard Edwards, entitled “The Cave Reliefs at Ma Hao’ 
appeared in Artibus Asiae in 19544 in which the life and vigour of the Szechwan 
sculptures is demonstrated in comparison with similar sculptures in Shantung. 
The most striking of the Szechwan sculptures are now well known to general 
readers through their inclusion in current books on Chinese art. 

Doubtless it is for this reason that Dr Chéng has contented himself 
with a concise summary only of the tombs and their sculptures, illustrating 
them with a limited selection of small-scale photographs. He has however 
emphasized in a forceful way the vitality and the distinctive style of the art 
of Szechwan, and the fact that the funerary remains ‘illustrate the life of the 
people in a province which had become a great centre of expansion in the 
Han dynasty’ (p. 153). His last paragraph reads: 


The style of the Szechwan mortuary art in the Later Han dynasty is as rich and full as 
had been the life of the people. In general, the art followed the North China pattern that 
was developed along the Yellow River. The tomb structures, the mortuary pottery, the 
stone sculpture and the metal tools and objects are clearly in the North China tradition. 
But the lively animal style of the Northern Nomads, the simplicity of the north-western 
highland forms and the playful subject matter seem to have met in the melting pot of 
Szechwan to create eventually a style that is definitely a school of its own (p. 154). 


III. The next of these short studies is a first-hand well-illustrated account 
of the T’ang dynasty kiln sites at Ch’iung-lai J} # and Liu-li-ch’ang Sit 55 Pk. 


! Bishop, C. W., ‘The Expedition to the Far East’, Pennsylvania University Museum Journal, 
Vol. 7 (1916). 
Bedford, O. H., ‘Han Dynasty Cave Tombs in Szechwan’, The China Journal, Vol. 26 
(1937). 
Torrance, T., ‘Notes on the Cave Tombs and Ancient Burial Mounds of Western Szechwan’, 
Journal of the West China Border Research Society (JWCBRS), IV (1931). 
Graham, D. C., ‘The Ancient Caves of Szechwan Province’, Proceedings of the United States 
National Museum 80.16 (1932). 
Graham, D. C., ‘Notes on the Han Dynasty Grave Collection in the West China Union 
University Museum’, JWCBRS, IX (1937). 
2 Rudolph, R. C. and Wen Yu, Han Tomb Art of West China, Berkeley: 1951. 
in Chinese. Superfine edition HK$102-80, ordinary edition HK$75-00 (approx.). 
* Artibus Asiae, XVII, i and ii (1954). 
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The former lying about eighty miles south-west of Chengtu was operated 
probably from the eighth century to the Northern Sung (on p. xvii of the 
Introduction the author states that it was probably developed out of an 
earthenware industry of the Han dynasty). The characteristic ware is ‘a 
monochrome slipped or glazed ware. . . . The glaze . . . is predominantly 
light grey, green, yellow and brown, and rarely dull blue and light purple’ 
(p. 158). The most usual decoration is underglaze painted floral designs in 
brown. 

The Liu-li-ch’ang kiln site is only five miles south-east of Chengtu and 
was reopened for work during the war. Dated sherds show that it was in 
operation from A.D. 907 to about 1300. ‘Its products practically monopolized 
the market of Szechwan in the Southern Sung period, and it probably con- 
tinued to produce glazed wares in the Ming period’ (p. 162). 

The ware is a porcellanous stoneware, mostly but not entirely a mono- 
chrome glazed ware, in which brown and green of various shades are the 
most common colours, together with the pale blue-green ch’ing-pai (or 
ying-ch’ing ). 

Preliminary accounts of these kilns by D. C. Graham and O. H. Bedford 
in the Journal of the West China Border Research Society® and the China 
Journal,’ and other studies, are already difficult of access. Dr Chéng who 
visited the former kiln site in 1936, and the latter frequently, brings them 
once more into the light and to greater clarity. 

With the discovery of these two kiln sites not far removed from the 
already famous white pottery kilns of Ta-yi K&, there is added another 
pottery region of 'T’ang times to the great pottery regions of China previously 
known: Hsing-chou in Hopei, Shou-chou # #4 in Anhwei, Yiieh-chou # JW 
in Chekiang, and Ch’ang-sha {@ #/ in Hunan. Gradually the spaces on the 
pottery map of China are becoming filled. Moreover the predominant type 
in these two kiln sites is something akin to the ubiquitous yiieh ware, to which 
it adds another variation analogous to the Ch’ang-sha wares. 


IV. The last study, that of ‘Sung Burial Remains in Szechwan’, is concerned 
with a series of Sung tombs in the excavation or investigation of seven of 
which near Chengtu Dr Chéng himself took part. 

In the last twenty years hundreds of tombs of the Sung dynasty have been examined in 


Szechwan. They are found practically everywhere on the hill-sides, in the rice-fields, 
in suburbs of towns, along the roads and the rivers (p. 167). 


5 Graham, D. C., ‘The Pottery of Ch’iung-lai’, JWCBRS, XI (1939). 
Graham, D. C., ‘The Liu-li-ch’ang Kiln Site’, JWCBRS, XI (1939). 
Kao Yii-lin, ‘A Chemical Analysis of Szechwan Pottery Glaze’, JWCBRS, XI (1939). 


° Bedford, O. H., ‘An Ancient Kiln Site at Chiung-chou, Szechwan’, The China Journal, 
Vol. 26, No. 1 (1937). 
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The present study is a summary of Dr Chéng’s observations of Sung 
tombs and their contents. Two kinds of Sung tombs are described; they are 
illustrated by Dr Sullivan: those built of slabs of stone, with flat tops, and 
those made of brick and vaulted. The practice of cremation which became 
prevalent under the influence of Buddhism is also noted. Though the Sung 
tombs were smaller than the Han tombs the practice of placing pottery objects 
and images in the tombs continued through Sung times in Szechwan. The 
funerary objects are described and illustrated, and attention is especially 
called to an exact copy of a huai-style 3rd century B.c. bronze mirror bearing 
the date ‘Kuang-chéng J& & first year’ (A.D. 938)—Kuang-chéng being a reign 
period of the Later Shu #% % kingdom of the Five Dynasties period (PI. 114). 
In describing this clear case of a T’ang-Sung replica of a huai mirror, and 
another case of an apparent Auai mirror found with a T’ang mirror at Tomsk, 
Dr Chéng says: 

After seeing these interesting examples, we can only conclude that many of the mirrors 

now ascribed to Huai and Han are actually T’ang and Sung in date (p. 171). 

Another interesting mirror from one of the Sung tombs has the nien-hao 
‘Ch’éng-an 4 ‘#& third year’ (a.p. 1198)—Ch’éng-an being a reign-period of 
the Chin 4 dynasty, indicating goods from the Northern dynasty in use in 
Szechwan. 

Among other points noted by Dr Chéng is the fact of a time-lag in the 
remote Szechwan tombs, so that the Han style continues to the T’ang (with 
no apparent intervening Six Dynasties style), and the T’ang style continues 
into the Sung, as evidenced by the pottery guardians and other figures in the 
Sung tombs. 

As noted in connection with the Han sculptures, so in the tomb figures 
Dr Chéng points out a definite Szechwan. style, distinguishing the objects 
from those of North China. 

The Royal Tomb of Wang Chien + # (d. A.D. 918), ruler in Szechwan 
during the Five Dynasties period, has already been described by Dr Chéng 
elsewhere,’ and so is only briefly mentioned in this account of the Sung 
tombs. 

It only remains to add that the book is furnished with a full Bibliography 
of books in Chinese, Japanese and Western languages, with an excellent 
system of numbering by means of which an easy and complete documentation 
is maintained through the text. 

It may be of interest to our readers to give some details concerning the 
recent publication Ssi-ch’uan Han tai hua-hsiang hsiian-tsi HE HE 
by Mr Wén Yu 64 # ,? Curator of the West China Union University Museum, 


?*The Royal Tomb of Wang Chien’, Sinologica, II (1949). 
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Chengtu, who formerly co-operated with Dr R. C. Rudolph in the production 
of the very fine book of rubbings from Han cave-tombs of Szechwan in 1951, 
Han Tomb Art of West China.2 The new volume, which consists of an in- 
troduction in Chinese and 100 plates, each with a short description and notes 
in Chinese, includes reproductions of many of the rubbings illustrated in the 
former book, and numerous others in addition, a number of the plates carrying 
more than one illustration. There are also some photographs of details. The 
book is published in two editions, a superfine edition of which a limited 
number only was printed, and an ordinary edition, the difference being in 
paper and binding only. The plates are mostly large and effective, though 
the inferior paper of the ordinary edition detracts somewhat from their value. 
Some of the plates are reproduced in red, blue or purple, which does not 
increase their beauty nor their clearness. The notes on the plates, however, 
contain much of valuable information, and make the volume a useful study 
book. 


F. S. 
University of Hong Kong 


The History of the Former Han Dynasty by Pan Ku. Translation Volume III. 
Imperial Annals XI and XII, and the Memoir of Wang Mang. Trans- 
lated and annotated by Homer H. Duss, with the collaboration of P’an 
Lo-chi. (Baltimore: Waverley Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv + 563. English 
translation, Chinese text, notes, introductions and appendices. US$7-50) 


THE THIRD volume of Professor Dubs’ translation of the History of the 
Former Han History ij % % by Pan Ku [Ml a.p. 92 marks another important 
step in the critical translation of the standard histories of China. When 
Edouard Chavannes commenced the translation into French of the Shih-chi 
a2 (‘Historical Records’)! of Ssti-ma Ts’ien on the advice of Henri 
Cordier in 1889,? he was consciously initiating something comparable in 
importance with Legge’s translation of the Chinese Classics,? commenced a 
generation before. Although Chavannes’ untimely death in 1918 left his 
masterpiece incomplete, the five large volumes of lucent translation, scholarly 
notes and masterly introduction, mark the commencement of a new era in 
Chinese scholarship, in which the translation of Chinese history takes a 
leading place. 


1 Les Mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, 5 vols. (Paris, E. Leroux, 1895-1905). 
2 H. Cordier, ‘Nécrologie—Edouard Chavannes’, T’oung Pao XVIII (1917), pp. 114-147. 


3 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, 8 vols., Hong Kong (1861-1872), and Sacred Books of the 
East, vols. III, XVI, XXVII and XXVIII, Clarendon Press (1879-1885). 
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Passing over the pioneer work before Chavannes, we note the following 
annotated translations of sections of or selections from the Chinese Dynastic 
Histories, in the first half of the present century: 


E. CHAVANNES, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs ) occidentaux (largely transla- 
tions from the 7’ ang Histories)*, ‘Les Pays d’Occident d’aprés le Wei-lio’ 
(from the Commentary of P’ei Sung-chih on book 30 of the History of 
the Three Kingdoms)>, ‘Les Pays d’Occident d’aprés le Heou Han Chou’ 
(book 118 of the Later Han History)’, “Trois généraux chinois de la 
dynastie des Han orientaux—Pan Tch’ao, Pan Yong, Liang K’in’ (Later 
Han History, book 77)’; 

J. J. L. Duyvenpak, ‘Biography of the Lord of Shang in the Shih-chi’ (in- 
cluded in the Book of Lord Shang); 

J. R. Ware, ‘Wei Shou on Buddhism’ (History of the Northern Wei Dynasty, 
book 114, ‘Shih-Lao chih’)®; (see below L. Hurvitz) 

D. Boppg, ‘The Biography of Li Ssii in the Shih-chi’ (included in China’s 
First Unifier)*©; Three Shih-chi Biographies of the Ch’in Dynasty’ ; 

H. O. H. STANGE, translation of Former Han History, bk. 99 (“The Biography 
of Wang Mang’ in ‘Die Monographie tiber Wang Mang’)"'; 

R. pes Rotours, Le Traité des Examens (New T’ang History, books XLIV, 
XLV)", Traité des Fonctionnaires et Traité del’ Armée (New T’ ang History, 
books XLVI-L)}%; 

L. Hampis and P. Petitiot, Le Chapitre CVII du Yuan che (History of the 
Yiian Dynasty, book 107)14; 

L. Hampis, Le Chapitre CVIII du Yuan che, I (History of the Yiian Dynasty, 
book 108, part 

C. B. SARGENT, Wang Mang (translation of the Former Han History, book 99A, 
‘Biography of Wang Mang’ Part I)!6; 


4 St. Petersburg (1903). 
° T’oung Pao VI (1905). 
° T’oung Pao VII, VIII (1906, 1907). 
* T’oung Pao VII (1906). 
8 London: Probsthain (1928). 
® T’oung Pao XXX (1933). 
© Leiden: Brill (1938). 
102 American Oriental Society, (1940). 
| Leipzig: Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXIII, 3 (1939). 
® Paris: Leroux (1932). 
13 Leiden: Brill (1947). 
‘| T’oung Pao Supplement to Vol. XXXVIII, Leiden: Brill (1945). 
° T’oung Pao Monograph III, Leiden: Brill (1954). 
a he aioe University Ph.D. Thesis: printed by the Graphic Art Book Company, Shanghai 
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K. A. WittroceL, History of Chinese Society—Liao 907-1125 (History of the 
Liao Dynasty, selections) ; 

N. L. Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China (Former Han History, book 
24 and book 91, and Shih-chi, book 129)!8; 

R. Tsunopa, Japan in the Chinese Dynastic Histories (Later Han through 
Ming dynasties)?9; 

E. Batazs, Le Traité Economique du Souei-chou (History of the Sui Dynasty, 
book 24); Le Traité Juridique du Souei-chou (History of the Sui Dynasty, 
book 25)?!; 

A. F. P. Hutsewk, Remnants of Han Law, Volume I (Introductory Studies 
and an annotated Translation of Chapters 22 and 23 of the History of the 
Former Han Dynasty)?"*; 

H. F. ScHuRMANN, Economic Structure of the Yiian Dynasty (Translation of 
Chapters 93 and 94 of the Yiian Shih)"; 

L. Hurvitz, Wei Shou, Treatise on Buddhism and Taoism (An English trans- 
lation of the original Chinese text of Wei-shu CXIV and the Japanese 
annotation of ‘Tsukamoto Zenryi) (included as appendix II in Yun-kang, 
by S. Mizuno, Vol. 

The Chinese Dynastic Histories Translations Series, THE INSTITUTE OF East 

ASIATIC STUDIES, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA:22 

No. 1, Hans S. FRANKEL, Biographies of Meng Hao-jan (Old T’ang 
History, bk. 190C and New T’ ang History, bk. 203) (1952); 

No. 2, S. H. CHEN, Biography of Ku K’ai-chih, (History of the Tsin 
Dynasty, book 92) (1953); 

No. 3, C. S. Goopricn, Biography of Su Ch’o (History of the Northern 
Chou Dynasty, book 23) (1953); 

No. 4, T. D. CARROLL, Account of the T’i-yii-hin in the History of the 
Chin Dynasty (History of the Tsin Dynasty, book 97) (1953); 

No. 5, H. S. Levy, Biography of Huang Ch’ao (New T’ang History, book 
225C) (1955); 

No. 6, R. A. MILLER, Accounts of Western Nations in the History of 
Northern Chou Dynasty (book 50) (1959); 

No. 7, RICHARD B. MATHER, Biography of Lii Kuang (History of the Tsin 
Dynasty, book 122) (1959). 

See also Catalogue of Translations from the Chinese Dynastic Histories for the 


Period 220-960 compiled by Hans H. Franke (University of California 
Press, 1937). 


7 Philadelphia and New York (1949). 18 Princeton University Press (1950). 

'® South Pasadena: Perkins (1951). ®° Leiden: Brill (1953); from T’oung Pao LXII (1953). 
*! Leiden: Brill (1954); from T’oung Pao LXII (1953). 21a Leiden: Brill (1955). 

Harvard University Press (1956). *!¢ Kyoto University (1956). 22 University of California. 
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The list is impressive, but it represents only a small fraction of the 
Twenty-four (Twenty-five) Histories, and is an indication of the enormous 
amount of work that remains to be done. 

The present work of Professor Dubs, which is the translation not of one 
chapter (or book), but of a complete section, of the Former Han History, 
originated in 1932, we are told in the Introductory Note to the first volume 
of translation (p. vi), when Professor Dubs was invited by the American 
Council of Learned Societies to assume direction of the translation of a unit 
section of one of the Chinese dynastic histories. 

The history selected was the Former Han History, and the unit section 
was the first division, the ‘Imperial Annals’ # # (77-chz), comprising chapters 
(or books) I to XII, which give a chronological account of the reign of each 
emperor from the first to the last of the Former Han dynasty. This would be, 
says Professor Dubs, about one-sixteenth of the whole history, which consists 
of 99 chapters or books. 

The plan was to publish three volumes of translations with notes, 
preceded by one volume of prolegomena, and followed by one volume of 
glossaries, making five volumes in all. 

The undertaking so defined was more extensive than the specialized 
studies listed above; and it continued in some measure the work of Chavannes 
on the Shih-chi, but in a more restricted sense, being confined to the division 
of the Imperial Annals only. Even so, it already promises to be an indispens- 
able handbook for students, and a valuable aid to research. 

Translation Volume One, covering chapters I to V of the History was 
published in 1938, and Translation Volume Two, covering chapters VI to X, 
was published in 1944. The present volume, Translation Volume Three, 
covering chapters XI and XII, completes the translation of the First Division 
of the Former Han History, the ‘Imperial Annals’ #f #2, and includes also a 
translation of the long Memoir (or Biography) of Wang Mang +. # {@, which 
forms chapter (or book) XCIX, the last chapter of the History, which is 
necessary to complete the account in the Imperial Annals, for it contains the 
only narrative of the years when Wang Mang acted as Regent, A.D. 6-9, and 
occupied the throne, A.D. 9-25. 

The method followed is the same in each volume: the translation of 
each chapter in the History, with Chinese text alongside and critical notes 
below, is preceded by an introduction, which describes the character of the 
reign concerned, and is followed as occasion may demand by an appendix or 
appendices dealing with some aspect of the reign that requires further 
elucidation. 

The Chinese text, which is taken from the edition of Wang Hsien-ch’ien, 
Ch’ien-Han Shu pu-chu ¥. de iii is printed clearly with lead type in 
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Volumes One and Two and for chapters XI-XII in Volume Three, but for 
the remainder of Volume Three it is reproduced from the clear and beautiful 
script of Mr John T. Find of Arlington, Virginia, but in characters unneces- 
sarily small. 

The translation, painstaking and literal, loses something in spontaneity 
by the meticulous use of square brackets enclosing words understood but not 
expressed in the Chinese original, and by the frequent attempt to translate 
into English ranks and titles that might perhaps be more suitably retained in 
romanized Chinese. Unfortunately this device is adopted also by Professor 
Bielenstein in his important article “The Restoration of the Han Dynasty’. 

The present volume in addition to Chapters XI and XII of the Imperial 
Annals, and Chapter XCIX, ‘the Memoir of Wang Mang’, includes in the 
form of an appendix passages from Chapter XXIV, the “Treatise on Food and 
Goods’ # 4% (Shih-huo chih) which concern the economic measures of 
Wang Mang. The volume as a whole therefore may be regarded as a study of 
Wang Mang. 

This is not the first study of Wang Mang that has been made in a Western 
language; nor is it the first one made by Professor Dubs. 

Dr Hu Shih § if led off in 1928 with a paper in the Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, ‘Wang Mang the Socialist Emperor 
of Nineteen Centuries Ago’ ;*4 in Germany Professor H. O. H. Stange made 


two important studies in 1934 and 1939 respectively, ‘Leben, Personlichkeit, — 


und Werk Wang Mang’s dargestellt nach dem 99 kap. der Han Annalen’,?5 
and ‘Die Monographie itiber Wang Mang’;”6 an article by Professor Dubs 
himself “Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms’ appeared in the T’oung Pao 
in 1940;?? C. B. Sargent’s Wang Mang, ‘a translation of the official account 
of his rise to power as given in the History of the Former Han Dynasty, with 
Introduction and Notes’, completed in 1940 was not printed until 1947;16 
while Nancy Lee Swann’s Food and Money in Ancient China, ‘a study of the 
Han Shu 24 (The Earliest Economic History of China) and related texts (Han 
Shu 91 and Shth-chi 129)’, which includes notes on Wang Mang’s economic 
reforms, appeared in 1950.18 Professor H. Bielenstein’s “The Restoration of 
the Han Dynasty’ with its detailed discussion of Wang Mang and the cause 
of his downfall, was published in 1954;28 two related papers by the same 


* Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (BMFEA) 26 (1954). 
*4 Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society LIX (1928). 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin (1934). 


** Leipzig: Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXIII, 3 (1939). Contains a 
complete translation of the Memoir of Wang Mang (HS. bk. 99). 
27 T’oung Pao XXXV (1940). 
BMFEA 26 (1954). 
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scholar that provide material for the argument—“The Census of China during 
the period 2-742 a.p.’,”® and ‘An Interpretation of the Portents in the Ts’zen- 
Han shu’*® having appeared in 1947 and 1950 respectively. 

Wang Mang £ # is one of the problem figures of Chinese history. For 
nearly two thousand years known as the ‘Usurper’, he has in recent years 
been defended as China’s first socialist, the fearless reformer of ‘a corrupt 
bureaucracy and a backward and uneducated people’.*! Thus, Dr Hu Shih 
describes him as ‘one of the greatest statesmen China has ever produced’ ,*? the 
formulator of ‘the earliest conscious theory of state socialism in the history of 
mankind . . . nineteen centuries ahead of (his) time’,?* who ‘has left a 
lasting mark in almost every important phase of Chinese civilization’ .54 

The account of Wang Mang in Pan Ku’s history, upon which all other 
accounts are ultimately based, is clear enough: a member of the powerful 
Wang clan related for several generations to the Imperial House by marriage 
when the Former Han dynasty was drawing to a close, he emerged in 1 B.c. 
as the most powerful and the most popular man in the State, partly by the 
chance of circumstance and partly by his own astuteness and diplomacy, and 
in A.D. 9 deposed the child emperor, for whom he was the Regent, and himself 
ascended the Imperial throne. 

As Regent and as Emperor, and in the role of restorer of the past, he 
embarked upon a series of radical political and economic reforms, which 
whether by an unfortunate combination of natural calamities, or by their 
intrinsic unsuitability, failed in turn, and left him the victim of popular 
discontent and armed rebellion. 

By the pages of the Former Han History Wang Mang stands condemned: 
he insinuated himself into his high position with mock reluctance while he 
eliminated successive rivals with a callousness and ruthlessness characteristic 
of a modern dictator ; his reforms and economic measures intended apparently 
for the welfare of the people, were in reality aimed at the increase of his own 
power, and were disastrous in their results. Popularity gave place to hatred 
and his fall was inevitable and deserved. 


I. Against this view the defenders of Wang Mang question the objectivity 
of Pan Ku’s history. They do not query the facts but the interpretation put 
upon the facts. They challenge the impartiality of Pan Ku himself. 


29 BMFEA 19 (1947). 

% BMFEA 22 (1950). 

31 C, B. Sargent, personal communication to a friend. 
8 Op. cit., p. 221. 

33 Op. cit., p. 229. 

34 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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The history of Pan Ku, Dr Sargent contends, is the history of a dynasty, 
the Han dynasty, and therefore is written from the standpoint of the House of 
Liu, from whom Wang Mang ‘usurped’ the throne. It is bound therefore to be 
prejudiced against him. It was written under the Later Han dynasty, which was 
a restoration of a branch of the same House of Liu, which Wang Mang had sup- 
planted for an interval, and therefore it must of necessity show Wang Mangina 
bad light. Moreover Pan Ku had personal reasons for disliking Wang Mang. His 
grandfather had been removed from office through accusation by Wang Mang’s 
associates, and the family in consequence had suffered disability ever since. 

The antagonism of Pan Ku is shown in various subtle ways: although docu- 
mentary material is very largely used, it is selected by the historian, and followed 
by short ‘appraisals’ postscripts and comments—which often suggest a different 
evaluation of the facts from that which the narrative by itself would suggest ; the 
reign of Wang Mang is omitted by Pan Ku from the Imperial Annals and is pre- 
served only in his Biography, which is not included among the other Biographies, 
but is relegated to the end of the History and placed immediately after the ac- 
counts of the Barbarous T'ribes. Pan Ku while apparently writing impartial his- 
toryisinrealityindirectly influencing themind of the reader against Wang Mang. 

Wolfram Eberhard in a work connected with a later dynasty, the Northern 
Wei 4t #@ A.D. 386-535,%> argues equally strongly that the Chinese Dynastic 
Histories, including the History of the Former Han Dynasty, are gentry’s 
histories, histories written in the interests of the ruling class, and consequently 
partial to that class. 

It is clear therefore that the question turns first upon the reliability of 
the picture of Wang Mang presented by the Former Han History. Accordingly 
Professor Bielenstein devotes the first part of his long article “The Restoration 
of the Han Dynasty’* to a discussion of the historiography of the history 
concerned, in this case the Later Han History, in which the story of the fall 
of Wang Mang is told. 

In a brilliant analysis of the biographies included in the Later Han History, 
Professor Bielenstein shows that in the selection of biographies there is no 
evidence of any partiality towards the families of the gentry, or in favour of 
the ruling House, but on the contrary a remarkable impartiality in selecting 
for notice those of whatever family ‘who as individuals were outstanding or 
otherwise played an important positive or negative role during the Later Han 
dynasty’ (“The Restoration of the Han Dynasty’, p. 38). 

Professor H. H. Dubs in an earlier article, ‘The Reliability of Chinese 
Histories’ ,** while emphasizing the objectivity of Chinese histories, expresses 


3% Das Toba-Reich, Leiden (1949). 
% Far Eastern Quarterly (FEQ) 6 (1946), p. 29. 
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the opinion that they ‘were written by bureaucrats attached to the central 
government and for the use of such bureaucrats’. They contained the informa- 
tion that bureaucrats needed to know; hence ‘the conditions of the common 
people find little mention’. 

In the present work Professor Dubs emphasizes the ideal of objectivity 
and impartiality cultivated by the traditional Chinese historians; he repeats 
that the history of Pan Ku is composed largely of excerpts from official 
documents, and points out his restraint in confining his own opinion to brief 
comments (tsan i ‘appraisals’) and in not indulging in critical discussions 
or /un % as is frequently the case with later historians. Dubs also remarks that 
though Pan Ku’s family had suffered from Wang Mang’s associates they had 
in fact been befriended by members of the Wang clan. He considers that Pan 
Ku had no reason to feel antagonism. towards Wang Mang himself, but on 
the contrary was in some respects in sympathy with him. Nor was there any 
need for him to blacken Wang Mang’s memory, had he wished to do so, for 
the popular feeling against him under the Later Han dynasty was already 
sufficiently strong. 

Professor Dubs in the course of a careful summary of the arguments for 
and against the impartiality of Pan Ku, tells us: 


I began my study of this chapter with a decided prejudice against Pan Ku (expecting him 
to be prejudiced) and in favour of Wang Mang, but the weight of the primary sources 
quoted by Pan Ku and the facts he recounts forced me to revise my opinion and to agree 
with Pan Ku in condemning Wang Mang. There is every evidence that Pan Ku really 
tried and largely succeeded in giving an objective and reliable account of Wang Mang 
(FHH, p. 100). 

Professor Dubs accepts the reliability of Pan Ku’s account, which he 
regards as a masterly handling of primary sources to portray the dramatic 
rise to power of Wang Mang, the tragedy of natural calamities and unwise 
measures, and the pathos of his fall. 

It is noteworthy that Dr Sargent also, who like Professor Dubs com- 
menced his study of Wang Mang with a bias in his favour, found reason 
to modify his opinion as he proceeded in his study, although he still remained 
dissatisfied with the traditional view. 

Dr Sargent says in the introduction to his book: 


My study of Wang Mang was prompted by suggested similarities between his reforms and 
certain developments in the twentieth century. As a result of my earlier fragmentary 
knowledge of the Wang Mang reforms and their startling modernity, I had intended to 
share, and had hoped to reinforce, interpretations of Wang Mang’s apologists. I have, 
however, been compelled to moderate my enthusiasm, not because of a change of opinion 
but because of the inadequacy of materials which are at present available upon which to 
formulate an evaluation of his ideals and efforts on a basis of the fundamental problems 
of his day (Wang Mang, p. 2). 


Starting with what we may call a bias in favour of Wang Mang as strong 
as that which he thinks he discerns against him in Pan Ku, Dr Sargent does 
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in fact draw back and attempt to make an impartial study; but his inclination 
is revealed by his insistence upon speaking of the Han dynasty as ‘the House 
of Liu’, by his invariable practice of writing the word ‘usurper’ in inverted 
commas, and his frequent protest against describing Wang Mang’s reign as 
an ‘interregnum’, not as a new dynasty. 

The burden of Dr Sargent’s introduction is a plea to re-evaluate the 
efforts of Wang Mang in the light of the political and economic problems of 
the day. Only when a complete study of these has been made, Dr Sargent 
holds, shall we be in a position to pass judgment upon Wang Mang. But he 
gives it as his personal belief that when this has been done 


we shall find it necessary to discard the traditional interpretation in favour of one which 
sees Wang Mang attempting, and failing, to reform a degenerate court and experimenting 
in an adjustment of economic conditions of the empire through the application of poorly- 
understood economic principles (Op. cit., p. 3). 


Dr Sargent contends that Wang Mang has been judged almost entirely 
on political grounds on account of his act of treason against the reigning 
dynasty, whereas a true estimate of his actions can only be formed if we 
understand the social and economic as well as the political conditions that 
were the cause of his rise to power. While paying a tribute to Professor Dubs’ 
earlier paper ‘Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms’,?’ the substance of 
which is incorporated in the work under review as Appendix II, in which the 
economic measures of Wang Mang are summarized and the reasons for their 


failure are discussed, Dr Sargent envisages a study of a somewhat different 
character: 


We want for the last half century of the Former Han dynasty, in addition to the political 
explanation, a comprehensive survey of economic factors and a far more complete 
picture than is afforded of general social conditions. Most of all would we value less 
emphasis, proportionately, on the Imperial family and more on the masses. What were 
their means of livelihood? What were their basic occupations? How did they live, and what 
was the nature of their social organization and their economic life? What were their 
incomes? Upon what basis and to what extent were they taxed? What was the system of 
their land tenure? To what degree were domestic and foreign commerce developed? What 
part did merchants play in economic life? It is true that the History contains much material 
relative to the masses, but the final impression must frequently be drawn by deduction 
and analogy, and must be negative rather than positive. Furthermore, while considerable 
material directly related to social and economic problems is given, especially in the 
Monograph on economics, the information consists almost exclusively of statements of 
accomplished facts or discussions of methods of dealing with problems of social organiza- 
tion and life. Practically no examination or presentation of essential causes underlying 
these studies is given, and clues are given only by implication. Excellent studies have been 
made of some of these problems, and others are now going forward, which add much to 
an understanding of the basic problems of the crumbling Han dynasty during the life of 
Wang Mang, but as yet nothing approaching a definite evaluation of Wang Mang’s true 
place in Chinese history can be approached without a more comprehensive appreciation 
than is possible at present of those factors which largely control political developments 
(Op. cit., pp. 21-22). 
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II. And so we come to the second question: why did Wang Mang fall? 
Were his reforms mistaken; or was he a prophet before his time? Were the 
forces of conservatism and vested interests too strong for him? Or was he 
unable with the techniques at his disposal to cope with the combination of 
famine and flood? 

In his paper ‘Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms’ Professor Dubs 
mentions various reasons for the failure of Wang Mang: his callousness to 
the interests of the people (p. 506); his own grasping nature (p. 507), and the 
miscalculation of his economic measures (p. 516); but in the third volume of 
his book he declares boldly that the chief cause is to be found in the climate—a 
series of droughts, recorded in the Chinese histories, which combined with 
the silting of the canals and the break-down of the irrigation systems, devas- 
tated all North China, and resulted in wide-spread rebellions (FHH, pp. 
112-114). ‘Undoubtedly the most important cause was the weather’ (p. 112). 
But as he develops his theme Professor Dubs also points out that ‘Wang Mang 
enacted some very unwise administrative measures’ (p. 115) by which he 
alienated in turn all classes of people, including his own clan (pp. 116, 117, 
123). He himself worked unremittently for the reforms he had introduced, 
but incapable of delegating powers, and suspicious of all around him, he was 
powerless to overcome the forces against him. 

Professor Bielenstein after summarizing the paper of Professor Dubs on 
‘Wang Mang and his Economic Reforms’, which he describes as ‘the most 
thorough and detailed which so far has been undertaken’ remarks: 


However, brilliant as it is, the results represent a viewpoint rather than established facts. 
Again, the brief statements of the HS (Han-shu ‘Former Han History’) constitute the 
starting point, but on the basis of these terse facts we cannot reach any definite answers. 
We fumble in darkness and can only guess what probably or perchance might have hap- 
pened. . . . In this way, the discussion could go on for ever, becoming more and more 
sterile. 

Is there then no way of tackling the problem? I think there is. Instead of asking why 
Wang Mang decided on certain reforms, or which consequences this or that reform might 
have had, we should turn the question backwards: Why did Wang Mang fall, i.e. why did 
people rebel? We should on the basis of the abundant material in the HHS (Hou-Han shu, 
‘Later Han History’) try to establish the reasons for the final rebellion. . . . In this way 
we will at last find a platform from which to judge one of the most interesting figures of 
Chinese history (Op. cit., p. 87). 


Professor Bielenstein devotes the second part of his paper “The Restora- 
tion of the Han Dynasty’ to answering the question: ‘Why did Wang Mang 
fall?? Or putting it another way, ‘Why did the people rebel?’ 

In an elaborate argument of over seventy pages, in which perhaps he 
attempts to prove too much, Professor Bielenstein, basing himself upon the 
Later Han History and the sources from which it is derived, describes first 
the background of the economic conditions of the time: the concentration 
of population in the Wei Valley and the Great Plain to the north, and to a 
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less extent in the present Szechwan province to the west, and in the Nan-yang 
commandery #& f% #f to the south, the choking of the ancient irrigation systems 
with silt, and the growth of large estates in the hands of the gentry; he next 
traces the growth of the rebellion of the Liu #) clan in the Nan-yang com- 
mandery in A.D. 22, described as a rebellion of the gentry, which was joined 
at the crucial moment by the rebel bands of the people from the Han and 
Yang-tse regions led by commoners; and later by the Red Eyebrows #f Ji, 
another movement of the people led by commoners, that originated in 
A.D. 18 in the present province of Shantung; he then shows that the election in 
A.D. 23 of a king, Liu Hsiian $i) %, the future short-lived Kéng-shih Emperor 
%i 4, a member of the Liu clan, chosen from the gentry, was in fact an act of 
the people’s bands from the south to regularize their position; finally he 
describes the capture of the capital, Ch’ang-an {% #& by the bands from the 
south led by Liu Hsiian, the death of Wang Mang, the arrival of the Red 
Eyebrows from the east, and the emergence of Liu Hsiu # # as the Emperor 
Kuang-wu 3 i in A.D. 25, the founder of the Later Han. 

Of these two movements of the commoners and of the gentry respectively, 
Bielenstein holds, that of the commoners was the most important. Between 
A.D. 6 and A.D. 9 there had been at least six revolts of the Liu clan gentry, all 
of which had failed. Only the last, that of a.p. 22 succeeded, and that because 
of the arrival of the commoners’ bands. Such bands had been active throughout 
North China for many years; they were not political rebels, but starving 
peasants looking for food. Bielenstein examines the economic measures of 
Wang Mang, none of which he maintains could have had such a far-reaching 
effect as a rebellion of the people; there must have been, he thinks, some other 
cause affecting the whole of the region concerned at once; that cause he finds 
in the change of course of the Yellow River (op. cit., p. 145). 

To substantiate this, Professor Bielenstein refers to his earlier paper 
“The Census of China during the period 2-742 a.p.’,3? in which by comparing 
the population maps of A.D. 2 and a.p. 140, which he had constructed from 
the population figures for those two years, he had come to the conclusion that 
a branch of the Yellow River which broke its banks in Wei ##f (Central Honan) 
in A.D. 11, had forced its way south-eastwards from the point of breakage and 
flowed into the Huai #, flooding large parts of the Great Plain (i.e. following 
and flooding the course of the Pien {* Canal). 

From an examination of the same maps Professor Bielenstein had also 
concluded that there was at the same time a large migration of people—about 
half the population of China at that time—from the flooded area in North 
China to South China. 


%° BMFEA 19 (1947). 
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At the time of writing that paper Professor Bielenstein had found no 
literary evidence for the southern branch of the Yellow River as a result of the 
flood of A.D. 11, but he has since discovered in the Later Han History (pt. 2, 
p. 13a) an edict of the Emperor Ming A #f in a.p. 70 in which he speaks of 
the breaking of the banks of the Pien Canal more than sixty years previously, 
with the flooding of the country eastwards, and a memorial of A.D. 34 which 
speaks of the abandonment of the flooded region by the population. These 
references corroborate the evidence of the population figures. There is still a 
slight discrepancy in the dating however. The ‘more than 60 years previcusly’ 
is taken by Professor Bielenstein to mean between sixty and seventy years 
previously, that is between a.p. 2 and a.p. 10. It cannot therefore refer to the 
Yellow River flood of a.p. 11. One of the biographies in the Former Han H1s- 
tory speaks of the Yellow River and the Pien Canal breaking their banks in the 
time of P’ing Wang 28 =, i.e. between 1 B.c. and A.D. 6. The reference there- 
fore may well be to this breaking of the banks and consequent flood. If it is 
asked why this flood is not mentioned in the Imperial Annals section of the 
Former Han History, the answer is given by Professor Bielenstein in yet 
another paper: ‘An Interpretation of the Portents in the Ts’ien-Han shu’ ;* 
national calamities are ill-omened things and a warning against bad govern- 
ment; they are only to be mentioned in memorials as a sign of dissatisfaction. 
Therefore we must not expect all national calamities to be mentioned by the 
historian. The break of a.p. 2 was a greater catastrophe than that of a.p. 11, 
but it is not mentioned in the Former Han History because no one happened 
to make it the subject of a memorial! 

This is ingenious reasoning, but is it entirely free from ‘representing a 
viewpoint rather than established fact’? If a flood that set in motion half the 
population of China over a period of twenty years is not mentioned in the 
histories because no one happened to think of it, it may be that a complete 
explanation has not yet been found. 

Turning to the population maps again, Professor Bielenstein traces two 
main emigration routes of starving people from the flooded areas south-east 
to the south of the Yangtse delta, and south-west through the Nan-yang 
commandery, across the Yang-tse into Hunan, giving rise to banditry and the 
armed bands that overthrew Wang Mang. While the most powerful of the 
bands, the Red Eyebrows of Shantung, arose in the region between the two 
new branches of the Yellow River, from which they broke out when they 
could no longer be supported by the restricted region. 


Thus every piece of the puzzle falls into place. We can safely conclude that the ultimate 
reason for the fall of Wang Mang was the change in the course of the Yellow River 
(Op. cit., p. 153). 


88 BMFEA 22 (1950). 
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Having established his main thesis Professor Bielenstein, utilizing the 
results of his paper already referred to, ‘An Interpretation of the Portents in 
the Ts’ien-Han shu’, endeavours to estimate the effect of Wang Mang’s 
reform measures by the number of recorded portents, interpreted as ‘indirect 
criticism’ of Wang Mang’s rule. His conclusion is that, apart from the Liu 
clan, the gentry as a whole were probably not dissatisfied with the rule of 
Wang Mang, under whom, he thinks, the government was probably more 
stable than before; while the revolt of the commoners was not due to the 
reform measures at all. 

Thus Wang Mang’s policy was not responsible for calling forth the final rebellion. He 

did not fall because of his own mistakes. If the Yellow River had not changed its course, 

his dynasty in all probability would have lasted (Op. cit., p. 162). 

Professor Dubs rightly remarks: ‘Professor Bielenstein . . . has estab- 
lished the importance of this factor. But other factors were equally and more 
important’ (FHH, p. 114). 

But this study by Professor Bielenstein, though restricted to a particular 
point, and possibly overdone, is probably the kind of study that Dr Sargent 
had in mind in his plea for an attempt to understand the economic and social 
facts that lie behind the political action of Wang Mang. 

In closing we call attention to a useful paper in Chinese by Mr Jao 
Tsung-i 43 Bi entitled Hsin Mang chih-kuan kao # WRB (‘A Study of 
the Official System of Wang Mang’),®® in which the changes in the titles and 
functions of the government officials made in a.D. 1 when Wang Mang became 
the chief power in the state, and in A.D. 9, when he ascended the throne, are 
listed and discussed, and set out in tabular form. 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


3® Singapore: Malaya University Press, Tung-fang hsiieh-pao # Fj 2 Vol. I, No. 2 (1957). 


Beitrdge zur Kulturgeschichte Chinas unter der Mongolenherrschaft. Das 
Shan-kii sin-hua des Yang Yi (Contributions to China’s Cultural 
History under Mongol Rule. The Shan-chii hsin-hua \\J& # #& of Yang 
Yu #% %&). Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXXII, 2. 
By H. FRANKE. (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner GMBH, 1956, Pp. 160. 
DM26) 


THERE is still an enormous task ahead of Sinology in exploring and making 
accessible numerous contemporary sources which provide many enriching 
details to the official dynastic histories. One of these sources is the so-called 
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pi-chi %€ wor ‘scholar’s scrap-books’, in which they jotted down a wealth of 
information on their times, from personal memoirs to quotations from their 
reading. No clear system can be detected in the compilation, which leads to 
the supposition that the author made the notes as they came to his attention. 
In this volume Professor Franke offers a complete and carefully annotated 
translation of such a work. In the introductory part he first gives a characteris- 
tic of the pi-chi literature, quoting with approval Dr Lin Yii-tang’s characteri- 
zation of this ‘laziest form of literature’ as ‘scholar’s gossip’. Yet Professor 
Franke is quick to point out that much of what seems to us mere idle gossip 
may have had quite a different significance in those days. This applies 
particularly to the many tales about the supernatural, which have been 
entered side by side with political events, and are an expression of the wide- 
spread belief in the cosmic significance of such events, the belief in the inter- 
action between heaven, earth and man. This general belief is not disproved by 
the fact that sometimes also jokes were made about them, as is shown for 
example in the story about the frogs who were awed into silence by a decree 
forbidding them to disturb the night rest of the Empress Dowager Burgan 
by their incessant croaking (see Franke’s translation p. 62). 

Professor Franke continues with a description of the actual work which 
he translated, the Shan-chii hsin-hua \\\ }& #f sh, and its author, Yang Yii HA 
(1285-1361). He was a Chinese court official during the last decades of the 
Mongol régime. From the pages of his note-book we learn several details of 
various court intrigues and conditions, such as for example the dealings of 
the powerful Bayan {4 #i and his downfall. Yang himself lived part of his life 
in voluntary retirement, and during the last years of his life he resided in the 
family manor in Hang-chou. A considerable part of his note-book was selected 
by T’ao Tsung-i PJ 43, a younger contemporary, for the compilation of a 
much larger work of the pi-chi type, the Cho-kéng lu ®& # %k, which shows the 
relative importance of Yang’s work as a primary source. 

Part II, the translation, constitutes the bulk of this publication, which 
closes with some very welcome indices: subjects, personal names, place 
names, books quoted in the original, and parallels with other pi-chi, especially 
the Cho-kéng lu. Professor Franke quite honestly poses the question whether 
a complete translation of a work of this kind is altogether worth while, since 
the more important parts could easily be systematically summarized. Yet I 
believe he is quite right in attempting to present to us the full flavour of a work 
which may serve as a characteristic example of its kind. Moreover, as he says 
himself, in a full translation difficult passages cannot be dodged. A comparison 
with the original text will easily lead the reader to sympathize with the labor- 
ious task of giving an intelligent rendering of this cryptic note language. It 
certainly will evoke admiration for the brilliance and clarity with which 
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Professor Franke has performed this task, and for the lucidity of his critical 
apparatus which shows in particular the contribution he has made to unravel- 
ling the many Mongol words and names from their variable Chinese trans- 
criptions. Students of cultural history, also those whose special field is not 
Sinology, will find in this publication a reliable guide towards a greater under- 
standing of the background of historical events towards the close of the Yiian 
dynasty. 

Some comments on points of details. The title of the work is given by 
Professor Franke as Shan-chii hsin-hua \\ & #f #&, but in several editions and 
catalogues (including the Imperial Catalogue) it is called Shan-chii hsin-yii 
il) J& #f a. Professor Franke believes hua # to be the authentic reading, since 
it also occurs in the obituary written by Yang’s distant relative Yang Wei- 
chén #% #£ Hi, which was composed shortly after 1361. This may be true, but 
one good argument for the reading yii ## is the fact that Yang Wei-chén in 
the Preface to the Shan-chii hsin-hua mentions first of all the Hsin-yii # i& 
of Lu Chia f# ¥{ (early 2nd century B.c.) as the prototype of this category of 
literature. 

In the final flourish of his obituary, Yang Wei-chén uses the phrase: 
4> ZA ZR chin chih jén ku chih chiu, which is translated by Professor 
Franke: ‘Either among men of the present or when searching in the past . . .’, 
but he admits in a note that this translation is not quite certain. I believe the 
phrase is analogous to a phrase as in Hsiin-tzii, section 31: 4:4 2 tH SG Ziti 
shéng chin chih shih chih ku chih tao, “Those who live in the present but set 
their minds on the way of antiquity’, and could therefore be rendered: 
‘Among the men of the present who are in quest of (the way of) antiquity. . ..’ 


R. P. KRAMERS 
Institute of Oriental Studies, 


University of Hong Kong 


Studies in Chinese Communist Terminology. By Miss Li Cut. No. 1, General 
Trends of Chinese Linguistic Changes under Communist Rule, pp. iii 
+ 42. No. 2, Preliminary Study of Selected Terms, pp. 24. No. 3, 
Part I, Literary and Colloquial Terms in New Usage; Part II, Terms 
Topped by Numerals, pp. ix + 51. No. 4, Part I, The Communist 
Term “The Common Language’ and Related Terms; Part II, Dialectical 
Terms in Common Usage; Part III, Literary and Colloquial Terms in 
New Usage (Continued); pp. iv + 88. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of International Studies, East Asia Studies. Nos. 1 and 
2, 1956; Nos. 3 and 4, 1957. Pp. xvi + 205, typescript, paper covers) 
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STUDIES IN CHINESE COMMUNIST TERMINOLOGY 357 


Tue author of this series of articles has attempted an analytical survey of the 
changes in usage and meaning in Chinese terminology and phraseology since 
the Communists came to power in China. Though a pioneer attempt, the 
work provides a new approach to the study of the linguistic changes in relation 
to the political and social impacts brought about in a changing society by the 
events of the past ten years. It also proves to be an invaluable source of 
reference not only for students of the language but also for those whose 
interest lies in political, social and cultural fields. By presenting this brief but 
comprehensive study of the linguistic changes in Communist China the 
author has performed a timely service to students of contemporary Chinese 
research in general. 

While the study, which comprises seven articles, is primarily concerned 
with terminology, two of these articles are devoted to reviews of the general 
language reform programme of the Chinese Communists. The first of the 
two, General Trends of Chinese Linguistic Changes under Communist Rule, is of 
particular interest as it points out the close relation between the set party 
policy on language reform and the general trend of linguistic changes as 
reflected in recent publications. The author is at her best in relating the pos- 
sible results of the long and ever-intensifying process of change which the 
Chinese language is undergoing. Perhaps it should be added that grammatical 
changes which appear to be particularly evident and drastic in documentary 
writings have not been dealt with sufficiently thoroughly in proportion to 
the significance which the author stresses in her conclusion. But this by no 
means hampers the objective and sound conclusions which she draws with 
such consistency. From this stimulating study it is hoped that further studies 
of wider scope will be forthcoming. 

In the second article, The Communist Term ‘Common Language’ and 
Related Terms, there is an historical account of the development of Chinese 
vernacular since the turn of the century in relation to the final adoption of 
the term ‘Common Language’ by the Communists. The article, based on 
penetrating observations and extensive knowledge, deals with a subject on 
which there has been so much discussion in China but yet to which so little 
attention has been paid abroad. It is interesting to note that the Communists, 
for political reasons, have at practically every stage associated themselves 
with the development of a vernacular. The author rightly points out that the 
adoption of the term ‘Common Language’ is also based on political consi- 
derations. 

The remaining articles cover detailed analyses of a selection of terms and 
expressions carefully grouped into different categories. The preparation of 
such an instructive and balanced selection out of the vast amount of material 
available is a tremendous task by itself, which requires both objective judg- 
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ment and meticulous sampling. The task is made even more complicated 
because of the steady increase of newly coined and adopted terms. Although 
exhaustive selection is practically impossible, yet it seems to the reviewer 
that the groupings could be rendered more inclusive and heterogeneous, 
For instance, in the case of technical terms—engineering, agricultural as well 
as medical—not only are newly coined terms emerging almost continuously, 
but the existent ones, many of which used to be ambiguous in meaning, are 
also being standardized. It would be interesting to see how widely technical 
terms are being adapted for propaganda clichés as compared with, say, 
military terms. Similarly the abbreviated expressions which the Communists 
are so wont to adopt for their use and which they use so aptly also seem to 
deserve a category by themselves. None the less the selections as well as the 
analyses remain illustrative and representative and, on the whole, have fulfilled 
their stated purpose of an experiment, the furtherance and expansion of which 
is eagerly awaited. 
Ma MENG 


University of Hong Kong 


The Far East in the Modern World. By Franz H. Micuaet and Georce E. 
Taytor. (New York: Henry Holt & Company; London: Methuen & 
Co. Ltd., 1956. Pp. x + 724 and 4 maps. 50s. net) 


UNTIL very recently students of the history of the modern Far East had very 
little choice when they wanted to select a suitable general history on which to 
base their studies. It is true that by 1952 three reasonable books existed, but 
there was still need for a work which would give a rather more detailed 
account of events and trends so that the student could be reasonably certain 
of finding an adequate exposition of most of the topics he might wish to study. 
The publication of The Far East in the Modern World by Franz H. Michael 
and George E. Taylor has gone a long way to fulfil this requirement. Both 
the authors had previously produced specialized studies before embarking 
on this project, and students of Ch’ing dynasty history will always be 
indebted to Professor Michael for his study entitled The Origin of Manchu 
Rule in China. 

The particularly satisfying thing about this new history of the Far East 
in the modern world is the detail which the authors are able to devote to 
whatever subject they are explaining. They have been able to do so, not only 
because their book contains 688 pages of text, but also because the publishers 
have arranged the format of the book so that each page contains fifty or sixty 
more words than do the pages of comparable studies. Thus the authors of 
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this book have had an extra forty or fifty thousand words at their disposal, 
and they have made effective use of them. 

It is not easy to single out individual passages for praise, but in teaching 
modern Far East history I have been grateful to find that this book has 
generally contained the right amount of detail for my purpose. ‘Thus Chapter 
VI is concerned with Europe and America in the Far East in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, and the first section of this chapter deals with ‘Far 
Eastern Trade in the Age of Mercantilism’. The word mercantilism is 
revealing here, and the nine full pages of analysis which follow form a valuable 
background to the first Anglo-Chinese war and the opening of the Treaty 
Ports. It is reassuring to find that the authors, when quoting from the famous 
edict of the Emperor Ch’ien-lung to King George III at the time of the 
Macartney Embassy in 1793 do not use the heavily paraphrased translation 
of Bland and Backhouse, but quote the partial translation by Teng and 
Fairbank printed in their book China’s Response to the West which is more 
accurate. Again, when discussing the Taiping rebellion the authors were able 
to allot it sufficient space so that they have a satisfactory analysis of the 
Taiping programme as well as the reasons for the failure of the rebellion. The 
facile story that it was only crushed owing to the intervention of Western 
arms and Western training is put into its proper perspective. The main cause 
is shown to be the efforts of the scholar-gentry who organized the regional 
forces which held off the Taipings and finally joined together in defeating 
the rebels. The work of Tséng Kuo-fan and Li Hung-chang here receives 
adequate appraisal, and the causes of the defeat of the rebels are convincingly 
analysed. 

As another example of the authors’ achievement we may examine the 
story of the Russian advance into the Far East in modern times. This story 
has been told in other general histories of the Far East, but Michael and 
Taylor give just the extra amount of detail which makes their account of this 
eastward pioneering of the Russians seem vivid. Here again they are able to 
allot this story the space it deserves. One could select their handling of other 
topics for approval, such as the information they give on the early activities 
of Sun Yat-sen, details which the student may wish to know without having 
to refer to more specialized works. Again, their analysis of the rise to power in 
Japan of the militarist clique between 1931 and 1937 seems to me to be 
particularly satisfying, partly because they are not forced to compress their 
material too severely, and partly because they make their account credible and 
interesting. In fact it is the particular virtue of this book that the authors have 
contrived in most places to give their account flesh and blood so that it is not 
the usual dehydrated condensation of facts which is the fate of so many general 
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histories. Now and again there are sections which do not seem to have this 
quality, such as the analysis which the authors give of Government and Political 
Parties in Japan between 1908-1922 which is just dull, but this may well 
reflect the true nature of that subject. However, it might have been better to 
compress this account still further, since here detail tends to confuse, and one 
feels that the subject is of no great importance to the general picture of the 
Far East at that period. As regards the romanization of Chinese names I have 
only discovered two misprints. The name of the pioneer industrialist should 
be Chang Chien #& # not Chang Ch’ien, while the name of the Premier of 
China in 1916-17 should be written Tuan Ch’i-jui Be #t $j and not T’uan.! 
These are small slips but they undermine one’s faith in the accuracy of the 
author’s system of romanization, and in a book where Chinese characters 
cannot be included absolute accuracy is necessary otherwise it may lead to 
confusion. 

A more serious criticism which some readers may level against this book 
is the system of grouping their material which the authors employ. Instead 
of a series of chapters keeping closely to a chronological order, but jumping 
to and fro between China and Japan and South East Asia, the authors have 
taken a broader sweep and have, for instance, allotted fifty-seven consecutive 
pages in which they discuss the transformation carried on inside China 
between 1850 and the Intellectual Revolution of 1920-1923. This is immedi- 
ately followed by forty-two pages describing the modernization of Japan 
between 1860-1922. Thus the reader will sometimes find himself reaching a 
point in Chinese history which is fifty or sixty years in advance of the point 
which has been reached in the history of Japan or South-east Asia. However, 
this method has a great advantage over the more chronological one because 
it allows the reader to see the whole picture of events in one area in reasonable 
perspective. Another point is that the authors devote a good half of their book 
to what they term the Far East in World Conflict (i.e. from about 1919 
onwards), and thus give a fairly detailed account of the rise of Communism 
and Nationalism in the Far East. This forms an integral part of their book and 
is not merely the addition of a few extra chapters to bring the story up to date. 
Some readers may feel that this part takes up too much space. But to balance 
this there is an excellent introduction to both China and Japan in the period 
immediately before 1840 which is when the main part of this book begins. 
As background this summary could hardly be bettered. Also the sections 
devoted to the various countries of South-east Asia provide the reader with 


excellent summaries of developments in this area during the period covered 
by this book. 


* See A.W. Hummel, Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period, pp. 65 and 951. 
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Meanwhile the potential reader may like to know a little more about 
this book before tackling it. Certainly he is likely to be stimulated to find 
interesting and sometimes uncommon quotations from original sources 
included in the text, and not just mere snippets, but of reasonable length. 
Thus there are a dozen lines from Hu Shih on the ‘Chinese Renaissance’ 
followed later by fifteen lines from Liang Ch’i-ch’ao on the same subject. 
President McKinley’s revealing statement about his conflicting feelings at 
the time of the annexation of the Philippines is included, as well as several 
quotations from the writings of Sun Yat-sen. As regards maps there is a 
reasonable one of China on pages 10-11, of Japan on page 72, and of 
South-east Asia on pages 88-89, as well as a coloured relief map in the front 
covers. I mention these since they are not shown in the table of contents and 
might easily be overlooked. Slightly disappointing is the list of books for 
further reading, which is quite a long one. The authors might have been 
more discriminating, for sometimes it is difficult to see the reason for their 
choice of books. A few of those listed would seem sufficiently out-of-date to 
be omitted, while a few others are of ephemeral interest, and are more suitable 
to a study of current affairs than to a solid history, while at least one book, 
the late Professor A. C. Moule’s excellent study of Christians in China before 
the Year 1500 seems to lie entirely outside the period covered by this book. A 
shorter reading list, more critically chosen and also annotated would have 
served the reader better. The index, on the other hand, is reasonably analytic, 
which is a great help in a general history of this nature, and one can usually 
go straight to the particular topic one wishes to find. One proof of the scope 
and the up-to-date nature of this work is that in a random glance at the 
Index one meets references to such topics as the Rendel Commission in 
Singapore, General Ridgeway, Hu Féng and several references to Chou 
En-lai, and so on. 

In conclusion, this is an excellent and intelligent book. The authors have 
assimilated the work of many specialists, and have presented their material 
in a scholarly yet stimulating way. 

J. L. CRANMER-BYNG 


University of Hong Kong 


The Autumn Wind, a Selection from the Poems of Issa. Translated and introduced 
by Lewis Mackenziz. (London: John Murray, ‘Wisdom of the East 
Series’, 1957. Pp. vii + 115. 9s. net) 


Prior to the development of various new types of verse in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, the tendency of Japanese poetic structure during 
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the centuries has been towards the miniature. The nagauta (‘long poem’) 
of the eighth century Manyéshii was soon superseded by the tanka form in 
only 31 syllables, and that form in turn was eventually ousted in popularity 
by the haiku, which contained a mere 17 syllables, spread over three lines or 
phrases, of 5, 7 and 5 syllables respectively. 

Western writers dealing with haiku poems react to them variously. Some 
deride them as unworthy of the name of serious poetry, while others appear 
to be almost ecstatic at the profound beauty they find in them. It is therefore 
most fortunate that in the present book the treatment is calm and factual, 
allowing the poems to speak for themselves and to show their own merits and 
weaknesses. 

Of the better known haiku poets, Issa (1763-1828) stands out on 
account of the simplicity and clarity of his haiku, which accordingly form an 
excellent introduction to a study of haiku poetry in general. Those who have 
gained an understanding of the techniques and ideas in Issa’s poems may then 
feel better qualified to tackle the more complex styles of Bashé or Buson. 

The book consists of a biography of Issa, illustrated by about seventy 
of his poems, and of an anthology of a further 250 poems. The inclusion of 
the biography is important not only because it provides a general background 
to the poems but especially since it serves to emphasize the fact that almost 
every poem a haiku poet wrote was his immediate and personal reaction to a 
situation in which he was at that moment. 

This is the first book about Issa to appear in a Western language, and 
it is clear that the author has taken a deep interest in his subject, showing 
himself familiar with Issa’s writings, both verse and prose, and also with the 
commentaries of modern scholars. The author, who uses the pen-name Lewis 
Mackenzie, is a prominent business man in Japan, and it is pleasant to realize 
that he is continuing the tradition of British Orientalism in the Far East 
started almost a hundred years ago, when those who were engaged in full-time 
posts in diplomacy or business in Japan or China simultaneously studied the 
culture around them and published valuable works of scholarship. 

The English translations of the poems maintain a high standard of 
accuracy, to judge from the better known poems which can be readily traced 
back to their Japanese originals. (No source-references are provided, and 
since Issa wrote many thousands of haiku, it would be a laborious task to trace 
many of the poems to their original contexts, if any reader were to wish to 
do so.) Only occasionally is the English version at fault, as when wakaki wa 
is rendered as ‘thanks to her youth’ (p.79) or when the implication of mo 
in dete mo (p. 90) is missed. The full force of each haiku is faithfully conveyed, 
except that aka no (p. 23) is glossed over. The author deserves congratulation 
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on this faithfulness to the original, for many translators lose much of the effect 
of haiku by substituting loose paraphrases. A slight lapse is his occasional 
introduction of a word or phrase (e.g. ‘he implores your mercy’, p. 54; ‘at 
Koyasan’, p. 62; ‘whispering’, p. 90; ‘by your changes’, p. 94; ‘worthy, p. 100) 
which is absent in the Japanese. Any such addition to the meaning should 
have been suggested in the explanatory notes, which are rightly appended to 
a number of the poems. The English poetic style is good, but a few words 
such as ‘grimalkin’ (p. 39) and ‘burgeoned’ (p. 53) seem discordant. 

Inconsistency appears in the treatment of Japanese personal names. 
While in the majority of cases the surname is placed second on the analogy 
of Western usage, the normal Japanese order has remained unchanged in 
Mizoguchi Sogan (p. 26—Somaru is the correct reading), Ota Dokan (p. 71) 
and Kamo Kouemon (p. 94). Page 25 contains two misprints (Katushika and 
Natsushika instead of Katsushika), and on p. 61 Toysuke should be Toyosuke. 
In a number of cases dates in the Bunka year-period are rendered by a date 
one year too early in the Western calendar. These points, however, scarcely 
affect the solid value of this book, which, by its practical and direct approach, 
gives a clear and unambiguous picture of the haiku poetry of one of the main 
Japanese haiku masters. 

With each English translation is provided a romanized Japanese text of 
the poem. The provision of these romanized texts is a service to the reader 
who knows enough Japanese to be able to read the original together with the 
translation. Some incorrect readings, however, occur, e.g. muyo (p. 81), 
sagarikeri (p. 61, for orikeri), shuppatsu (p.89, for detachi no), and also some 
misprints, e.g. ana kara (p.98, for ana no), ni nare to (p. 74, for to nare), yuk 
(p. 41, for yuki). On p.75 himuro should be deleted after uguisu yo, and on 
p.98 wo before naose. On p.58 and p.98 ueshi and yokuba are wrongly split into 
two words. There is inconsistency between the form ie (p. 93) and zye (p. 23 
etc.), and between hai (p. 54) and hae (p.98). A more general comment may 
also be made on the romanized texts. Since the poetic form of the haiku 
completely depends on the three phrases or lines of 5, 7 and 5 syllables 
respectively, it is a pity that this form is often needlessly obscured in two 
respects. Firstly, the long or double vowels which count as two syllables are 
nearly always represented as single vowels by the careless omission of the 
long marks. That the author had good intentions in this respect is shown, for 
example, by moke jézu (p. 19), td (p.27), z6ni (p.39), kageré (p.42), md kyo 
(p. 54), goja (p. 105), but in the vast majority of cases the omission of the long 
mark makes the line or phrase seem to be one syllable short. Secondly, the 
division into the three lines or phrases is often abandoned in a mistaken effort 
to follow the grammatical structure. Thus on p. 97 
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Buppo ga nakuba 

Hikaraji 

Kusa no tsuyu 
is not easily recognizable as a haiku. The rhythm of the three lines or phrases 
is an essential part of all haiku, and the relation of words to the rhythm often 
gives them special emphasis which is the key to the meaning of the poem. The 
correct rhythm is (the first p counts of course as a syllable): 

Buppé ga 

Nakuba hikaraji 

Kusa no tsuyu. 


E. B. CEADEL 
University of Cambridge 


The Poetry of Living Japan. An Anthology with an introduction, by T. Nrno- 
MIYA and D. J. ENriGHT. (London: John Murray, ‘Wisdom of the East 
Series’, 1957. Pp. vii + 104. 8s. 6d.) 


THE westernization of Japan in the latter half of the last century brought upon 
the Japanese literary world a flood of new ideas and foreign styles: and it was 
not long before the traditional rigid limitation of poetic form to the thirty-one 
syllables of the tanka or the seventeen syllables of the haiku was swept aside 
by various forms of free verse unhampered by strict limits of length. 

The present anthology is a selection from this new-style poetry, mainly 
covering the period of the last fifty years. It is the result of collaboration 
between Mr Ninomiya Takamichi, a Japanese professor of English at Kobe 
University, and Mr Enright, the author of The World of Dew and at the time 
professor of English at Konan University, Kobe. The former provided literal 
drafts and the latter recast these into English poetic style. Such collaboration, 
if carefully carried out, can produce excellent results, as was seen in the 
remarkably successful book The Manyéshii, one thousand poems selected and 
translated from the Japanese, published in Tokyo in 1940 by the Nippon 
Gakujutsu Shinkdkai, and it has proved very effective here too. 

Perhaps the main problem confronting the editors of an anthology of 
modern Japanese poetry is that of selection. The number of poets has been 
legion, and their styles and methods have varied greatly. In consequence, 
there is little general agreement among Japanese critics concerning which 
poems of this period may qualify as masterpieces, or even concerning which 
poets may be regarded as outstanding. The situation is well illustrated by 
comparing this book with another which also appeared in 1957, An Anthology 
of Modern Japanese Poetry, translated into English by K6no Ichiré and Fukuda 
Rikutar6, published by Kenkyisha, Tokyo. The latter contains 250 poems 
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by 100 poets, compared with 82 poems by 30 poets in the Ninomiya-Enright 
book: and yet only ten poems are common to both anthologies, and even 
more surprisingly, five out of the 30 poets chosen in the Ninomiya-Enright 
book are not to be found anywhere among the 100 poets in the other selection. 

Both anthologies are, therefore, no more than cross-sections of modern 
Japanese poetry, but the Ninomiya-Enright selection is probably the more 
satisfactory to the reader, partly because the poems chosen in it are, on the 
average, longer ones, and partly because it omits entirely the eccentric ‘experi- 
mental’ type of verse. The English versions are attractive and pleasant to 
read, and this has been achieved without infringing the accuracy of the 
translation. It must be admitted, however, that some of the attractiveness of 
the English is due to the addition by Mr Enright of a degree of richness and 
colour in his vocabulary that is unjustified by the Japanese of the originals. 
To take two typical examples, fukaki midori ‘deep green’ is rendered by 
‘glaucous’ (p. 16) and m6 ugokenai ‘it can no longer move’ (said of a butterfly) 
is turned into ‘no more flitting about’ (p. 67). 

A reader wishing to compare the translations with the originals will find 
the majority of them in Gendai shijin zenshii, 12 volumes, published by 
Shinchdsha, Tokyo, 1929-30 and in Nihon gendai shijin taikei, 10 volumes, 
published by Kawade Shob6, Tokyo, 1950-51, although some searching may 
be necessary, in the absence of any reference-list identifying the poems with 
their source. 

The introduction, notes, and biographies are short, but helpful. The book 
serves as an excellent short survey of the trends of poetry in Japan in the 
present century. 

E. B. CEADEL 


University of Cambridge 


The Hokusai Sketch Books. Selections from the Manga. By James A. 
MIcHENER. (Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle 
Company, 1958. Pp. 286 and 187 plates. In the Far East ¥2,700 or 
US$7-50; in U.S.A. $10-00) 


THE first thing that must be said about this work is to commend it for the 
fine piece of book production that it is. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the loving care that has gone into the preparation of the design and layout. 
The reproductions are excellent. Mr Michener is a popular American novelist 
and playwright whose great interest in uktyoe has led him within recent years 
to venture into the field of art history, although he himself would probably 
hotly deny any academic pretensions. His approach to Oriental art is a 
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refreshingly vigorous one and while one need not necessarily agree with 
everything he says about Hokusai, Mr Michener certainly brings his subject 
alive for his readers and sustains their interest without being pedantic on the 
one hand or ‘exotic’ on the other. Like the artist it describes there is no 
nonsense about this book. It must give lasting pleasure to anyone who is 
interested in Japanese art and it is a unique but valuable introduction for 
anyone making a first acquaintance with the ukiyoe masters. The crowded 
pages of illustrations are a joy to the eye for all who appreciate the human 
comedy and that after all is why Hokusai drew his pictures. It is to be hoped 
that the publishers will encourage Mr Michener to turn his attention to others 
of the great artists in the same way. 
A. C. Scott 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


The Netsuke of Japan. Illustrating Legends, History, Folklore and Customs. 
By Ecerton Ryerson. (London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1958. Pp. 131 
and 40 plates comprising 249 photographs by the author. 35s. net) 


Tuis book fills a gap in the available publications on traditional Japanese arts 
and crafts. It is a model of its kind being methodically arranged and simply 
written, at the same time it provides a wealth of facts in concise form dealing 
with the history, legends and characteristics of Japanese life which help the 
student to understand the representational significance of these miniature 
carvings. The book is copiously illustrated with the author’s own photographs 
and these provide the reader with a comprehensive idea of the hundreds of 
different styles and forms which netsuke take. This volume is one of a series 
designed to appeal especially to collectors and it is perhaps to them that it will 
have its greatest appeal, but it is a very useful reference work to have on any 
bookshelf dealing with Japan. 
A. C. Scotr 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


Japanese Music and Drama in the Meiji Era. Japanese Culture in the Meiji 
Era, Vol. III. Compiled and edited by Komrya Toyotaka. Translated 
and adapted by Epwarp G. SEIDENSTICKER and DonaLp KEENE. (Tokyo: 
Obunsha, Centenary Culture Council Series, 1956. Pp. xiii + 535. Six 
plates including one coloured. ¥1,800) 
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Tuis is the third volume published in the excellent Centenary Culture 
Council Series, which in its entirety is intended to provide a comprehensive 
cultural history of the Meiji Era (1868-1912). The book is compiled and 
edited by one of Japan’s foremost authorities on the theatre, who has been 
fortunate in having two sympathetic translators to put the work into English, 
a task of some magnitude. 

Gagaku, N6, Bunraku, Kabuki, Shimpa and Shingeki are dealt with in 
separate chapters in this book, as well as both traditional and Western style 
music. Each section is written by an expert in the particular field described 
and the volume as a whole is undoubtedly a most valuable work of reference 
for a student of either the Japanese theatre or social history; it is the first time 
that such a wealth of information from first hand sources has been made 
available to Western readers. 

The Meiji Era saw Japan pass through a period of transition which had 
violent repercussions on the traditional arts and this book gives a stimulating 
account of the way in which the old dramatic forms were affected and finally 
adapted themselves to the sweeping changes that occurred in Japanese life 
generally. Not the least important are the chapters on the Shimpa, which 
originally developed in the third decade of the era as ‘political drama’, and the 
Shingeki, the new theatre movement which came to life in the early years of 
the twentieth century. The detailed and factual accounts of these two forms 
give the Western reader a vivid idea of the whole pattern of Japanese dramatic 
development and experiment during a period of tremendous social upheaval. 
Equally valuable in this respect is the chapter on the importation of Occidental 
music into Japan and the growth of musical education and appreciation 
resulting from it. 

A book like this enables the Western student to understand more clearly 
the heterogeneous character of the modern Japanese background and for that 
reason alone deserves high praise. It is a pity that the illustrations are so poor, 
this is rather surprising in a country noted for the high quality of its colour 
and photographic processes. 

A. C. Scott 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


Japanese Manners and Customs in the Meiji Era. (Japanese Culture in the 
Meiji Era, Volume IV, Manners and Customs). Compiled and edited 
by YaNaGIDA Kunio. Translated and adapted by Cuarves S. TERRY. 
(Tokyo: Obunsha, Centenary Culture Council Series, 1957. Pp. vii+335. 
4 plates comprising 8 photographs. ¥1,800) 
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THis is the fourth volume to be published in the Centenary Culture Council 
Series and, like its predecessors, provides some of the more authoritative and 
readable material on Japan that has yet been presented in English. It is a rich 
compendium of information for all students of Japan, but the translator has 
made it his aim to provide a text that non-specialists can understand and the 
layman will find this an absorbing book. The preparation of such a text, as the 
translator frankly explains, has necessitated a certain amount of omission in 
order to preserve the clarity of the author’s main theses; a section on the 
changes in the Japanese language during the Meiji era, for instance, has had 
to be completely omitted because of the sheer impossibility of putting it into 
English. But the essay in any case would be incomprehensible to those without 
a good knowledge of Japanese and the translator’s approach is thoroughly 
justified by the text that he has given us. 

The book is divided into twelve descriptive chapters plus an introductory 
one, the headings being as follows: Clothing, Food and Housing; Towns and 
Villages; The Family; Travel; Marriage; Funerals; The Life of Children; 
The Life of Young Men; The Life of Women; Annual Events and Celebra- 
tions; Consumption of Goods; Religious Life. As the titles indicate, the scope 
is wide and the reader is presented with a comprehensive analysis of the social 
background in all its aspects. The documentary material incorporated in the 
chapters enables the reader to form a perspective of the revolutionary trans- 
formation in everyday life during the Meiji era, after the centuries of Toku- 
gawa isolation, and to understand more clearly a great deal that underlies the 
life of contemporary Japan. 

It is a pity that the illustrations in this volume could not have been more 
numerous and of better quality. 


A. C. Scott 


Institute of Oriental Studies, 
University of Hong Kong 


Angkor: Art and Civilization. English edition of ‘Angkor, Hommes et Pierres’ 
(Paris, Arthaud, 1956). By BERNARD GrosLieR. With photographs by 
Jacques ARTHAUD. Translated from the French by Eric ERNSHAW 
Smitu. (London: Thames and Hudson, 1957. Ninety pages of text, 112 
photogravure plates, 6 in colour, 3 maps and 3 ground plans. 84s. net) 


Tuts beautifully produced and brilliantly written account of Angkor amply 
fulfils the avowed purpose of the book ‘to provide a succinct visual conspectus 
of the civilization of ancient Cambodia’ (p. 5). 
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The author, Bernard Philippe Groslier, is the son of Georges Groslier, 
formerly Directeur des Beaux Arts au Cambodge, and Conservateur du 
Musée National du Cambodge, author of A l’ombre d’ Angkor,) Recherches sur 
les Cambodgiens,? Eaux et Lumieres,? and Les Collections khméres du musée 
Albert-Sarraut ;* and it is to the memory of Georges Groslier that the book is 
fittingly dedicated, in the belief that ‘none better than he has understood and 
loved Angkor’ (p. 5). 

Dr Bernard Groslier was born at Phnom Penh, the capital of Cambodia, 
in 1924, and was acquainted with Angkor from his earliest years. After studying 
at Strasbourg and Paris, he wrote his doctoral thesis on Les Origines et la 
Formation de la Civilisation angkorienne and took part in archeological 
excavation in France and Italy. He became a member of the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient in 1951, and General Secretary in 1952. Between 1951 and 
1954 he engaged in aerial archeology in Funan and Cambodia, and conducted 
archeological excavations at the Royal Palace of Angkor Thom. In 1953 he 
was appointed Conservateur d’Angkor and reached the climax of that ‘long 
and intimate acquaintance with the ruins’ of which he speaks (p. 5). 

In addition, Dr Groslier studied under René Grousset in Paris, whose 
influence, which is apparent throughout the book, he gratefully acknowledges: 
‘I hope that I have profited from the teaching of my master René Grousset in 
the attempt at a synthesis of which he would have approved and in which he 
himself had no rival’ (p. 5). 

The book consists of a collection of photographs supported by a concise 
but illuminating account of the Khmers and their civilization. The 112 
plates, measuring 9}” x 10?” (23-5 cm. x27 cm.) determine the size and 
unusual shape of the book. The photographs, bled off at the edges, sometimes 
extending over a part or the whole of a second plate, are masterpieces of light 
and shade, pulsing with life, whether they catch sudden glimpses through 
cloistered galleries, or illumine the depths of the impenetrable forest. Each is 
a work of art, taken from an unusual angle, selected with thought and care—a 
selection ‘which results from long and intimate acquaintance with the ruins’— 
to illustrate ‘the most significant buildings and sculpture, in which can be 
read, far better than in any book, the story of the life and thoughts of the 
Khmers’ (p.5). For these magnificent photographs, which show the texture 
of the stone and the variations of the shadows, the author gives full credit to 
MM. B. and J. Arthaud; while for the ‘sensitive and poetical arrangement of 
the lay-out’ he expresses his gratitude to M. Frangois Cali. 


! Paris, A. Challamel, 1916. 

2 Paris, A. Challamel, 1921. 

3 Paris, ed. Géographiques Maritimes et Coloniales, 1931. 
4 Paris, Van Oest, 1931. 
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But the magnificence of the photography and the originality of the lay-out 
is matched by the vividness of the text, which, based upon the intricate 
researches of a long line of scholars, among whom the author himself is to be 
numbered, paints with a bold brush the rise and fall of the Khmers in the 
setting of their natural environment. 


The text divided into sections under titles and sub-titles and distributed 
between the plates is arranged in two parts: “The Men of Angkor’ and “The 
Stones of Angkor’. Under the former are described the geographical setting of 
Cambodia—‘the rhythm of the country’s life . . . regulated by the alternate 
rise and fall of the water of the lakes’ (p. 8); the origin of Khmer civilization 
on the foundation of the Austro-Asiatic culture of Southeast Asia—‘the 
civilization of the Monsoons ’; the rise of the Indianized states of Mon-Khmer 
race—the Funan 4 # and Chén-la 3A ® of the Chinese histories, their fusion 
in the Kingdom of the Khmers (A.D. 550), the transference of the capital to 
the north of the lakes, the founding of the city of Angkor (A.D. 890); the people, 
exactly resembling ‘the present-day Cambodians, their direct descendants, 
who might be the self-same people that we see depicted in the bas-reliefs of 
Angkor’ (p.9); the social and economic structure—the draining of the 
lowlands, the irrigation of the uplands, the construction of the great reservoirs 
or barai bringing prosperity to the country; the religion of the Khmers—the 
Hindu religious ritual and Indianized cults of the upper classes, the traditional 
family structure and local cults of the lower, the political and religious supre- 
macy of the king—the God on Earth, the God-king present in his image and 
in his temple-mountain; the meaning and function of Khmer buildings— 

the city with its walls and moats representing the world surrounded by its chain of 

mountains and by the mythical oceans. The temple in the centre symbolized Mount Meru, 
its five towers standing up like the five peaks of the sacred mountain, its terraces rising in 

tiers like the series of worlds (p. 30); 
followed in brief outline by the chronology of Khmer history, from Jayavar- 
man II (802-850) to Udayadityavarman II (1050-1065). 

The second part, “The Stones of Angkor’, opens with a frank discussion 
of Khmer architecture—its limitations: 


Its manifold defects are readily recognizable. Slavish imitation of wooden sanctuaries . . . 
faulty joining and cracks in the corner-stones . . . no congruity between form and mate- 
rial... the corbelled vault . . . an improvised method of roofing, incapable of bearing a 
heavy weight, and restricting the rooms to gloomy passages . . . a glaring lack of origin- 
ality in the planes: always the same right-angled arrangement of towers and galleries 
which vary only in number and better or worse lay-out. The whole evolution of Khmer 
architecture is conditioned by this limited stock of ideas. Worst of all the countless 
blunders and examples of slipshod or downright bad workmanship (p. 53). 


and its achievements: 


In spite of all this the Khmers achieved perfection along their own lines, and proved 
themselves the greatest architects in the whole of Indianized Asia. On the gigantic scale 
of Angkor one is amazed at their accuracy in lay-out and surveying. For instance, the 
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surveying of a moat four kilometres long gives an error of about one centimetre, while the 

sections of a canal sixty kilometres long run dead straight. . . . The best use was made of 

the materials at their disposal, the laterite for heavy work, the sandstone for dressing. The 
polished blocks were placed one on top of the other without any binding. By this means an 
excellent surface of polished sandstone was obtained in the shortest possible time, ready 

prepared to receive sculpture (p. 54). 

This is followed by a brief outline of the development of the Khmer shrines 
from a single brick tower on an eminence in pre-Angkorian days to the graded 
pyramids with five towers, courtyards, galleries and axial stairways exem- 
plified in Angkor Wat. To illustrate this, outline plans and excellent aerial 
photographs are given of the Bakong in the Roluos group built by Andravar- 
man I in A.D. 881—‘tiers of recessed terraces crowned by a [single] shrine’ 
(p. 54); the Bakheng by Yasavarman (a.D. 889-900) in the centre of the first 
city of Angkor, consisting of ‘gradins of a temple-mountain’ ‘crowned by five 
sandstone tower-sanctuaries’ (pp. 54-5); the East Mebon and Pre Rup (a.p. 
961) ‘which marks the peak of the first type of temple-mountain’ (p. 55), with 
three storeys, five terminal towers, and long halls on each side; the Phimean- 
akas (10th century) near the centre of Angkor Thom with its ‘gallery of 
vaulted sandstone’ (p. 51) completely encircling the topmost storey ; the Takeo 
(c. A.D. 1000) galleried round the east side of the first storey and the periphery 
of the second; and the Baphuon (middle of the 11th century) with galleries 
encircling the first two storeys, so preparing the way for Angkor Wat. 

A short section on the decorative arts, after describing the wooden 
ceilings and doors, carved, coloured, and gilded ‘the image glittering in the 
semi-darkness like a jewel’ (p. 58), the tapestries and silk banners that once 
adorned the buildings inside and outside, the gilded bronze finials of the 
towers, traces the development of the sculpture in bas-relief in stucco and 
sandstone, covering every part of the building and culminating in the sculp- 
tured surfaces and panels of Banteai Srei (967), and the Baphuon (c. 1060) 
‘both gems of ornamental sculpture’ in which ‘Khmer decoration approaches 
perfection’ (p. 59). 

Sculpture in the round is dealt with in a brief note in which the different 
periods are characterized—the early motionless religious statues, the garuda 
in movement of Prasat Thom, the ‘delicate perfection’ of the goddesses of 
Banteai Srei (p. 61), and the guardian creatures at the entrance of temples and 
the corners of terraces—monumental elephants and grinning lions, and ‘the 
quivering arch of the serpent Naga . . . one of the boldest and most original 
creations of Khmer art’ (p. 62). 

In conclusion, the minor arts are mentioned—jewels, ornamental 
bronzes, and silks of the rich; and the utensils of the poor, ‘the pottery, the 
toilet service, even the commonest tools were always converted by the genius 
of the Khmers into objects of beauty . . .’. “The art which gave birth to the 
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monuments of Angkor was incapable of meanness even in the smallest details’ 
(p. 62). 

A new section opens with “The Century of Angkor Wat’—the beginning 
of the twelfth century, when ‘Khmer civilization reached its greatest height, 
that unique monument of balance at the summit of the ascent which remains 
for ever the “great century” of a nation, symbolizing it for posterity . . . 
Angkor Wat is the culmination of the temple-mountain . . . and provided 
the tomb of the King [Siryavarman IT, 1113-c. 1150] identified with Vishnu’ 
(p. 97). 

The temple is then described: its vast size, the great moat by which it is 
surrounded, the three successive (terraces) by which it rises, with their 
galleries, stairways and courts, the corner towers and axial pavilions, the great 
central tower—the effects of perspective, ‘the harmonious design of the 
curving towers’; the subtle disposition of masses—‘one of the supreme 
architectural triumphs of all time . . . a masterpiece without a successor’ 
(p. 98). 

Next, the decorations: “every stone of Angkor is decorated with loving 
care’—“‘the apsaras, the dancing nymphs intertwined in twos and threes along 
the whole length of the walls’, the bas-reliefs extending the round of the outer 
gallery, scenes from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and Vishnu mythology, 
the Churning of the Sea of Milk—‘like a moving picture unrolling to infinity 
yet never wearying the eye’ (p. 100). 

Other buildings of the period—especially Banteai Samre and Beng 
Mealea—are briefly mentioned, and the whole section is summarized: ‘It is 
no exaggeration to say that every stone of Angkor Wat and every building of 
this period bear the stamp of perfection. Henceforth no further progress is 
possible’ (p. 110). 

The next section, however, “The Apotheosis of Angkor’, is devoted to 
the study of the strange genius, Jayavarman VII (1181-c. 1218). 


In the middle of the twelfth century, at the very height of Khmer greatness, certain barely 

visible cracks in the edifice began to give evidence of a secret process of decline. . . . One 

man, however, was able for a moment to arrest the fatal course of destiny (p. 153). 

The portrait which the author gives of Jayavarman VII, ‘the most 
fascinating personality in Khmer history’, who ‘freed the country from the 
Chams and . . . pushed his conquests farther than any of . . . his pre- 
decessors’, ‘a devout Buddhist’ whose ‘religious fervour remained unequalled’, 
for whom ‘more than the order and prosperity of his Kingdom, the salvation 
of every one of his subjects seems to be his concern’, ‘whose reign lasted till 
he was over ninety years of age’ (pp. 153-4), is a striking one. 

The distinctive characteristic, ‘his compassion’, is ascribed to his religion 
—Mahiayana Buddhism, which emphasized the salvation of all mankind. 
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The forms of the old religion were maintained, but they were imbued with a 
new spirit. The temple-mountain still held a central position, but it was 
harmonized with Buddhist ideas; ‘the /inga was replaced by a statue of Bud- 
dha the King, to whom the monarch in his capacity of a living buddha was 
assimilated’ (p. 154). The people as a whole share in ‘the deification of men’ 
(p. 154). He not only erected statues in great numbers, but ‘he abounded in 
charities, in pious foundations like roadside inns for the refreshment of 
pilgrims, or the hospitals with chapels attached of which he built more than 
ahundred scattered over his vast kingdom, open to all his subjects’ (p. 154).5 


By thus mingling with the common people the king, unlike his proud and over-bearing 
predecessors, succeeded in mustering the entire strength of the country. It is true that the 
Khmers, more than ever before, were obliged to devote their labour and their goods to the 
erection of forests of stone. But now they seem to work with an unprecedented fervour 

and unanimity, a final and astonishing blaze of fire (p. 154). 

The new religious energy was expressed in art. The king, says Dr 
Groslier, ‘built more temples than any other Khmer king’, ‘he was possessed 
by a very mania for building’ (p. 154). The cloister-like ‘level temples’ now 
overgrown by the forest, Banteai Kdei, Preah Khan, Ta Prohm; Neak Pean, 
the shrine of Avalokitesvara in its encircling lake; and Banteai Chmar on the 
Siamese border, were among the temples that he built. He built the walls and 
gates of the capital city, Angkor Thom, with its Naga balustrades of gods and 
demons representing on a gigantic scale the Churning of the Sea of Milk to 
produce the nectar of immortality and to ensure prosperity for the land; and 
in the centre of the city he built the fifty-four towers of the Bayon, each carved 
with four colossal faces to symbolize the omnipresence of the beneficent 
power, at once royal and divine. 

The sculptured bas-reliefs of the Bayon encircle the outer gallery as in 
the case of Angkor Wat, but the subjects are drawn from the daily life of the 
people and from the deliverance of the country from the Chams, instead of 
from the ancient mythology, and the march past of the armies of the king. 
‘The charity of a compassionate king welcomed the humblest of his subjects 
into his temple’ (p. 157). Instead of the formal beauty and ‘impeccable work- 
manship’ of the bas-reliefs of Angkor Wat, the new art is ‘charged with 
human feeling’ (p. 155); it is full ‘of vitality’ (p. 157), and ‘spontaneous 
realism’ (p. 157). The author likens it to ‘our own Romanesque Cathedrals’, 
‘both are the products of a people’s faith’ (p. 15); the sculpture of the Bayon 
is described as ‘the sweetest flower of Buddhism springing from an exceptional 
king’ (p. 158). 

In numerous places the sculptures of the Bayon are unfinished. Every- 
where there are signs of hurried work, ‘feverish haste’, and ‘slap-dash work- 


5 See Coedés, Pour mieux comprendre Angkor, Paris, 1947, p. 203 ff. et al. 
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manship’ (p. 157). Sometimes this seems to be ascribed by our author to the 
building of too many temples (pp. 157-58); sometimes to an age of decadence 
(p. 157). Sometimes the structural imperfections of the Bayon are listed (p. 
154); sometimes the imperfections seem to be restricted to the architectural 
decoration (p. 157). 

The Bayon is appropriately described as ‘the most amazing piece of 
architecture in existence’ (p. 156); as ‘an architect’s nightmare’ (p. 116), and 
as ‘a chaos of stone’. The buildings of Jayavarman VII are aptly described as 
‘monumental sculpture rather than architecture’ (p. 155), which in a sense 
applies to all Khmer buildings in stone. 

The movement, says the author, ‘carried too many germs of decadence 
to endure. When it was over the art of Angkor vanished without a trace’ (p. 
155). ‘It is interesting to speculate whether a new aesthetic might have sprung 
from these experiments, whether naturalism might have been the means of a 
renaissance of Khmer art. . . . But it was stifled at its birth, for after Jayavar- 
man VII no movement worthy of the name was destined to arise in Angkor’ 
(p. 158). 

It is not always clear whether Dr Groslier regards Jayavarman VII as 
the saviour or destroyer of his country: in one place he says, ‘one man 
[Jayavarman], however, was able for a moment to arrest the fatal course of 
destiny’ (p. 153). In another, ‘Jayavarman VII may have ruined his country, 
but at least his colossal shadow stretches across the grandiose twilight of the 
city of grey temples’ (p. 158). 

The next section ‘Life in Angkor in the Twelfth Century’ commences 
with a sub-section entitled ‘In the Shadow of the Gods’ in which Dr Groslier 
gives some idea of the cost of the maintenance of the temple services and 
ritual by giving the amazing figures, culled from the inscriptions, for the 
number of persons—priests, officials, servants, dancing-girls, and others— 
maintained in one temple, and the amount of the treasure possessed by it. 

The decline and downfall of the Khmer kingdom is more often than not 
ascribed to the exhaustion of the land and people by the great burden of 
temple-building. While admitting the great strain of these upon the people, 
Dr Groslier suggests some other considerations: that the construction of the 
reservoirs and the building of the canals was in fact the source of the prosperity 
of the country; that the load of building was lightened by the water-transport 
provided by the canals; and finally he emphasizes the collective character of 
the building as the willing service of a religious people (p. 160). 

The next sub-section, “he King and his Court’, gives an imaginative 
reconstruction of the palace, the processions, and the life of the Court, based 
on the account of the Chinese traveller, Chou Ta-kuan J&] s# 9% in a.p. 1296, 
the Cambodian inscriptions, and the bas-reliefs. 
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In a corresponding sub-section entitled ‘Everyday Life’ derived from 
the same sources, and especially from the bas-reliefs of the Bayon, the life of 
the ordinary people is portrayed in an attractive picture, and in ‘a manner 
that recalls the life of the Cambodian peasant by the banks of the Siem-reap 
river to-day’. The author emphasizes that beneath the covering of Hindu 
ideas and practices ‘the Khmers held fast to the ancient Austro-Asiatic 
beliefs’ retaining much of the old social organization and social ceremonies, 
and remained faithful to their primitive animism (p. 164). 

It is often asked why Angkor was abandoned. The reasons given by the 
author for the decline of the Khmers may be summarized as follows. 

The kings of Angkor cut off from the people, after the Buddhist interlude, 
reverted to Hinduism, and became prisoners of the great priestly families, who 
for their part were too small a group to withstand the Thai invaders. The fall 
of the dynasty which followed meant the paralysis of the spiritual and material 
fabric: the basic cults were neglected; the system of water-works fell into 
disrepair. ‘North Cambodia, once an expanse of cultivated fields, became 
the dead Savannah familiar to us to-day’ (p. 195). The inertia was completed 
by Hinayana Buddhism which ‘threw its mantle of renunciation over the 
dying embers’ (p. 196). 

The author’s characterization of the strength and weakness of the Khmer 
civilization is illuminating: on the one hand the Khmers were the most 
important state of ancient Indo-China; they had a wealth of natural resources ; 
they were a powerful and gifted race; they enjoyed a long period of peace; 
fired by the spiritual contribution from India, they developed a strongly 
centralized society round the king—‘the God on Earth’ who guaranteed it 
spiritual and material existence. He emphasizes ‘the extraordinary centralizing 
conception’ of the king-god. 

On the other hand ‘an excessive and too exclusive inflation of the royal 
power produced a kind of hypertrophy which exhausted the nation beyond 
hope of recovery. The country was milked dry for the sole benefit of the king’ 
(p. 197). “There is no evidence of any healthy philosophy developing outside 
the cult of the king-god, after whose disappearance there was in any case 
nothing capable of regenerating the nation’ (p. 197). ‘She appears never to 
have formulated any theory of power or of public welfare such as was be- 
queathed to all Europe by Rome and to the Far East by China’ (p. 197). ‘In 
Cambodia there was no society . . . no classes . . . There was nothing but 
a vast anonymous proletariat, with a head, which may have been wonderful, 
but was after all severed from the body’ (p. 197). 

‘The record of the Khmers survives only because our own humanism, 
faithful to its proper task, has been at pains to exhume it and bring it back to 
life almost in spite of itself’ (p. 198). ‘Khmer culture was not only doomed to 
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perish sooner or later, but was incapable of spreading’ (p. 198). The history 
and the evolution of Khmer society are ‘not of primary importance, because 
both lie outside the main streams of universal history’ (p. 198). 

Similarly Khmer art was not a source of universal inspiration—apart 
perhaps from ‘the fine productions of medieval Cambodia or Siam, of which 
we know so little’ (p. 198). “But it must be admitted that we cannot speak of a 
Khmer aesthetic, or cannot at any rate say that it was one of those discoveries 
which became a permanent part of human experience’ (p. 198). 

Nevertheless Angkor remains a unique ensemble. . . . Taken in detail Khmer art is 


always a little disappointing. Where it is unsurpassable is in its size, the harmony of those 
enormous structures. . . . The temple-mountain symbolizes a whole universe. .. . 


(p. 198). 

There follows under the title “The Resurrection of Angkor’ a short 
sketch of the visits to Angkor by Portuguese Franciscans and Dominicans in 
1583 and 1593, while it was for a short time the capital; the final oblivion of 
Angkor and its discovery again by the French missionary Charles Bouillevaux 
in 1850, followed by Henri Mouhot in 1863; further visits and the founding 
of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient in 1898, and the systematic study 
of the ruins; the restoration of the province of Siem-reap to Cambodia in 
1907, and the creation of the Angkor Conservancy in the same year. 

A supplementary section on the ‘Main Stages in the Development of 
Khmer Art’ with illustrations is added, and an explanation on ‘Khmer 
Iconography’ ; a ‘Note on Proper Names and their Pronunciation’; a selected 
and annotated ‘Bibliography’, a ‘Synoptic Table’ of Khmer and World 
Chronology, and a Description of the Plates and Index of Maps and Figures. 

Before closing this account reference must be made to another original 
feature in the book that adds to its atmosphere and its charm: the twelve 
passages from Khmer literature adapted from standard translations of Khmer 
inscriptions in Sanscrit, and one from Chou Ta-kuan, that are distributed 
between the plates. 

Such in outline is this remarkable book, the more remarkable that so 
much ground is covered and so many questions discussed in so short a space. 
The author has given us in a compact yet vivid form a summary of his 
researches and experience. 

Perhaps the most fruitful of the many ideas that he puts forth is his 
emphasis upon the place of water in the economy of the Khmers, and of the 
place assigned to water in each of the building plans of the Khmer kings—the 
great moats and basins around the temples, the immense barai or reservoirs 
before them, the canals that threaded the city and intersected the countryside. 
The prosperity of the land, upon which the great buildings were founded, 
was due to water—the great irrigation systems initiated and maintained by 
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the same kings who built the temples to ensure the circulation of the waters. 
The picture presented by the ancient Khmer countryside must have been 
much like that presented by the riverside life by the Siem-reap river to-day. 
The Ecole Frangaise has the intention, it is said, of restoring the great East 
Barai. Is it too much to believe that the devotion of the scholars which has 
given rise to the great cultural restoration of Angkor and the Khmers may yet 
issue in a great economic revival by the restoration of the irrigation works 
of the past, till the whole wide plain takes on once more the appearance of 
the thriving river-side? 

Angkor has already become the subject of an extensive and scholarly 
literature, a useful selection of which is given in the Bibliography. Pour mieux 
comprendre Angkor,® by G. Coedés, ‘the best introduction to the spirit of 
Angkor buildings’, traces the development of the fundamental conception 
upon which Khmer civilization and art is based—the idea of the God-king. 
Les Etats hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indonésie,’ by the same author, summarizes 
in a concise but authoritative way the history of each of the countries of 
Southeast Asia that was affected by the influence of India. 

A comprehensive study of Angkor Wat with a complete set of photo- 
graphs of the bas-reliefs will be found in the seven large volumes of L. Finot, 
V. Goloubew and G. Coedés: Le Temple d’ Angkor Vat;® and the same for 
Banteai Srei in Le Temple d’Igvarapura (Banteai Srei)® by H. Parmentier 
and H. Marchal, with a complete set of architectural drawings and photo- 
graphs. A study of the Bayon will be found in Le Bayon d’ Angkor Thom'® 
by H. Dufour and G. Carpeaux. The Cambodian inscriptions from which 
the historical outline is derived will be found translated into French by G. 
Coedés in Inscriptions du Cambodge." 'The standard works on Khmer art are 
L’ Art khmér, Les grandes étapes de son évolution,!* by G. de Coral-Rémusat, 
La Statuaire préangkorienne by P. Dupont, and La Statuaire khmére et son 
évolution* by J. Boisselier. The contemporary account of Angkor in the 
thirteenth century, which was still at the height of her prosperity, by the 
Chinese envoy Chou Ta-kuan 2, 34 + will be found in the 


6 Paris, A. Maisonneuve, 1947, 2nd edition. 

7 Paris, de Boccard, 1948. 

8 Paris, Van Oest 1929-1932, 7 vols. 

® Paris, Van Oest, 1926. 

10 Paris, E. Leroux, 1910. 

1 Hanoi and Paris, EFEO, 1937-1954, 6 vols. 

22 Paris, Ed. d’Art et d’Histoire, 1940. 

13 Ascona, Artibus Asiae, 1955. 

14 Saigon, E.F.E.O., 1955. 

15 1926, in Shuo-fu pt. 39, by T’ao Tsung-i ed. 14th 
century, ed. of 1647. 
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scholarly translation Mémoires sur les Coutumes du Cambodge de Tcheou Ta- 
kouan** of Paul Pelliot; a translation of all the passages in the Chinese histories 
referring to the State of Funan #4, the present South Vietnam, which 
preceded the Khmer kingdom at Angkor, will be found in Le Fou-nan" by 
P. Pelliot ; while numerous scientific and research articles by the great French 
scholars of the Ecole Frangaise on almost every aspect of Khmer life and 
civilization will be found in the volumes of the Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise 
@’ Extréme-Orient. In English The Ancient Khmer Empire'® by L. P. Briggs 
is a comprehensive study of the Khmer Kingdom. Dr Groslier’s new book, 
Angkor et le Cambodge au XVI* siécle d’apreés les sources portugaises et espag- 
noles!® which consists of accounts of Angkor and Cambodia at the time of 
the discovery of Angkor by the European world, will be reviewed in the 
next number of the Journal. 
F. S. DRAKE 


University of Hong Kong 


16 Paris, A. Maisonneuve, Posthumous Works, 1951. 
17 Bulletin of E.F.E.O., Vol. III, 1903. 

18 Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1951. 
19 Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. 


The Early Wooden Temples of Chamba. By HERMAN Goetz, Foreword by 
J. Pu. VoGeL. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, Memoirs of the Kern Institute, No. 1, 


1955. Pp. xiv + 121, with 16 plates, 12 text illustrations, and 1 map. 
15 guilders) 


TuIs short but concentrated study of history and religious art in the former 
Himalayan State of Chamba between Kashmir and Nepal, cannot fail to be 
of great interest to any who are concerned with the cultural relation between 
India, Central Asia and Tibet, and the interest will be enhanced if it is read 
in conjunction with Buddhist Himalaya,' by D. L. Snellgrove, reviewed in 
the present number of this Journal. , 

In the Foreword the veteran scholar, J. Ph. Vogel, at that time Superin- 
tendent of the Northern (Panjab) Circle of the Archzxological Survey of 
India, tells how as early as 1902-8 he explored the Himalayan hill state of 
Chamba, and in 1911 published his Antiquities of the Chamba State,? Part |, 
in which the inscriptions of the pre-Muhammedan period were edited, with 
the intention of following it with a second volume of inscriptions on the 


1 Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1957. 
2 Calcutta, 1911. 
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Muslim period, and a third volume on the ancient temples of Chamba. The 
publication of the last two Parts having been hindered through Dr Vogel’s 
resignation from the Archeological Survey of India, the present work by 
Dr H. Goetz, Curator of the National Gallery of Modern Art at New Delhi, 
takes the place of the contemplated Third Part, but on a less sumptuous scale, 
being a study of the three earliest temples of Chamba, ‘remarkable as rare 
examples of timber architecture, and on account of their sculptural decoration’ 
(p. vii). The three temples are dedicated to the Goddess Devi under various 
names: at Brahmor, the ancient capital, under the name of Lakshana Devi; 
at Chatrarhi under the name of Sakti Devi, and at Marul-Udaipur (Markula- 
Udaipur) i in Chamba-Lahul under the name of Kali by the Hindus, and of 
rDo-rje phag-mo (Sanskrit, Vajravarahi) by the Tibetans. 

Dr Goetz in his Preface, after summing up the importance of the early 
temples of the former Chamba State for historical research,tells of his journeys 
in the Himalayas, commencing soon after his arrival in India in 1936, and 
continuing until 1939, the results of which were brought together in ‘an 
elaborate political and art history of Chamba and the neighbouring Hill 
States’ (p. xi) the publication of which was prevented by the Second World 
War. Dr Goetz continued his researches, however, and from 1949 to 1954 
made a second series of journeys into the Himalayas, in an attempt to solve 
historical questions connected with the great Hiina-Gurjara invasion. 

The present work represents ‘only a fraction of the material collected 
during those tours’ (p. xii), and the author believes that ‘his solution is much 
nearer to the truth than the hitherto accepted traditional picture’, and that his 
systematic survey ‘has permitted [him] to build up a fairly accurate picture 
of the early art history of the Himalaya’ (p. xii). It is this reconstruction, 
compressed into 117 pages, that is offered in the book under review. 

After a short introductory chapter describing vividly the geographical 
conditions of the Western Himalaya, the author proceeds to reconstruct from 
the fragmentary and sometimes conflicting notices in the Chamba and other 
Vamsavalis (State histories), from the inscriptions on the images in the 
Temples themselves, and ‘the general background of the times’ (pp. 6-7) a 
coherent historical outline as a setting for the study. It is a complicated subject 
and difficult reading for any who are not familiar with the confused history 
of the time. But the author succeeds in presenting a convincing picture of the 
cultural movements along the Indian frontier, of which the wooden temples 
of Chamba are among the most important relics. 

Passing rapidly over the early invasions from the time of Alexander the 
Great (327-326 B.c.), and the Mauryan (322-185 B.c.), Kushan (A.D. 70-250) 
and Gupta empires (a.D. 320-570), the author concentrates attention upon 
the great invasion of the Ephthalites (Chinese Yeh-ta 9S, RX, or I-ta 
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tit BE, 4 GE)> or ‘White Huns’ in the 5th century aA.p., followed by the emer- 
gence of the Gurjaras (from Central Asia) in the 6th century —the Hina- 
Gurjara invasions—and the formation of a series of Gurjara states in Northwest 
India from the Ravi to Broach. On linguistic and ethnographical grounds he 
also posits the existence in the seventh century of a Gurjara kingdom in the 
Western Himalaya corresponding in extent to the area of the Western Pahari 
dialect to-day. 

This Gurjara kingdom he identifies with the kingdom of Brahmapura 
(P’o-lo-hih-mo-pu-lo 4%  #fi described by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hsiian-chuang (Hsiian-tsang 4 a.p. 630-645),4 some 250-300 miles 
long and some 50-60 miles wide, ‘with mountains on all sides’ between the 
‘gold country’ of Tibet and the outer Himalayan hills—which must have 
occupied most of the Punjab Himalaya from Western Kumaon ‘almost to the 
Banibal Pass’, that is practically the present Western Pahari district (pp. 
14-15). 

But the history of this kingdom of Brahmapura falls into two parts; first, 
Talegwar-Brahmapura, with capital at Taleswar in Kumaon, from the 6th 
century to the 8th, which originated with the Siliki-Gurjaras, whose kingdom 
was destroyed after the death of the great Harshavardhana of Thaneswar 
‘overlord of all the States west of the Ravi’ in a.p. 648, by the Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan sgam-po. 

Second, the kingdom of Brahmor-Brahmapura with capital at Brahmor 
in the former Chamba State, where Meruvarman re-established the kingdom 
and built the temples and made the images that form the subject of this book 
(c. 650 a.p.). After the death of Lalitaditya of Kashmir (a.p. 756) at the hands 
of the Tibetans under Khri-srong Ide-btsan this kingdom also was destroyed. 
“The disorganised Brahmor State lost its sole support’, Brahmapura was 
depopulated by epidemic, Kumaon and Kulu broke away, ‘the Tibetans 
overran Brahmor, Lakshmivarman was slain in the last desperate battle’ 
(A.D. 760) (p. 24). 

The Kira, ‘the hardly known tribes in the hinterland of Kashmir’, in this 
case the Tibetans, ‘gave the coup de grace to the Brahmapura kingdom’ (p. 26). 
‘Khri-srong Ide-btsan’s hordes’, who at the same time ‘looted the Chinese 
capital Ch’ang-an . . . overran also Brahmor, Kulu and Mandi’ (p. 27), as 
‘Tibetan inscriptions in or near those places attest. ‘For all practical purposes 
the Brahmapura kingdom had ceased to exist’ (p. 27). 

The sequel to the story however is the founding of the Chamba State in 
the 10th century by Sahilavarman, sixth in succession from Lakshmivarman, 


3 Chou-shu pt. 50; Sui-shu pt. 83. 


* Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1906), pp. 198-9. 
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the last king of Brahmor, nothing being known of the intermediate princes 
except their names. When the Pratihara empire began to disrupt Sahilavarman 
‘founded a strong empire of his own by annexing the valleys around Brahmor’ 
(p. 29). To this end he moved his capital to the strategic site of Chamba town 
‘a natural fortress according to the standards of the times’ (p. 32), and built 
‘the most monumental group of Pratihara temples in the whole western 
Himalaya west of the Sutlej’ (p. 32). After varied fortunes and invasions by 
the Muslims, Gaddis and Kashmiris, Chamba ‘became the modern Chamba 
State which survived until 1948’ (p. 34). 
From this historical analysis the author concludes that it is 


most probable that the Brahmapura kingdom was not a normal Hindu state, but a frontier 

state founded by barbarian invaders and then slowly integrated into Hindu society and 

civilization (p. 36). 

In seeking to reconstruct the civilization of the old Brahmapura kingdom, 
the author notes that the Gurjaras who from the 6th to the 8th centuries 
formed the dominant part of the population were themselves composite. 
In the great invasions after the decline of the Kushans, he distinguishes three 
main streams: 

(1) Tungusic: the Druggu or T’u-ku-hun #4 if® of the Chinese 
histories, leaving a pronounced Mongolian element still to be seen 
in the population of Gujarat. 

(2) Indo-European: the ‘blue-eyed, fair-haired’ Ephthalites, ‘not 
Iranians but probably somehow related to the Tokharians’—a type 
which ‘can still be traced amongst the Tajiks of Eastern Turkistan’ 
(pp. 39-40). 

(3) The Gurjaras, among whom the author judging by the racial 
characteristics, costumes, language and art of the population in the 
districts once occupied by them, distinguishes Mongoloid, Caucasian, 
Gothic, Iranian, and small dark-skinned types, and concludes that 


the name Gurjara-Gijar covers tribes of frontier- Indian, Iranian- Scythian, Mongoloid 
and possibly even European origin (p. 42). 


He suggests that the name may have been a general one covering the 
subject auxiliaries of the Ephthalites, which was gradually abandoned by the 
upper classes as they become Hinduized, as the mark of a foreigner, and so 
became applied to the most remote and backward elements in the mountain 
regions, which were in fact composed mainly of the earlier race of horse- 
breeding Indian nomads called Kambojas, widespread in the Pamirs and 
Hindu Kush from which they were expelled by the Tokharians, and who 
probably formed a large contingent of the Gurjaras ( pp. 42-3). 


Wei History pt. 101; Pei-shih pt. 96. 
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The author then proceeds to look for traces of these various ethnic groups 
that may have formed part of ‘the host of restless frontier barbarians’, known 
under the general label Gurjara, and to ascertain the role they play in the 
history of Brahmapura-Chamba (p. 44). He distinguishes four main cultural 
strata in the Himalayan valleys: 

(1) The aboriginals—the Kholis—jungle tribes, the present low castes 

forming about 30 per cent of the population. 

(2) The Himalayan Mongoloids—the Khanets, Khagas, etc., the present 
agricultural serfs, forming about 50 per cent of the population, the 
carriers of the Devi, Naga and demon cults. 

(3) The old court aristocracy—mainly Rajputs and Brahmins—who 
have adopted the Mughul-inspired costumes, the customs and 
religious ideas of the Rajputs, and form only 8 per cent of the 
population. 

(4) The intermediate classes—Thakurs, Ranas and Rathis, who form 
the most important social group, comprising the majority of the 
landed aristocracy and being the backbone of agriculture. They are 
historically the most interesting, claiming to be Kshatriyds, the 
earliest landholders and local chieftains, comparable with the knights 
of Europe. 

Of these the Rands represent the court-aristocracy of pre-Rajput times; 
the Thakurs represent the immigrants from India and Tibet; and the Rathis 
represent yeomen agriculturists, belonging to inferior ranks of the ruling class 
(p. 45). Collectively the author conceives them to be remnants of the ruling 
class that preceded the Rajputs and Brahmins, who superseded the Koli- 
Khaga tribes, and who are identical with the people who ruled the Western 
Himalaya between the fall of the Gupta and the development of Rajput society 
under the Pratiharas, and who are therefore the descendants of the Gurjaras 
of the Brahmapura kingdom (p. 46). 

Further, in costume, in religious cults of the region, and in folk-art which 
‘generally represents the simplified and stylized residuum of some former 
upper-class art’ (p. 51), the author sees differences from that of the plains of 
India, and affinities with Central Asia, the Caucasus, the Indo-Scyths, 
Khorasan and Southern Turkistan—‘the homeland of at least part of the 
Indian Gurjaras’ (p. 52), while art-motifs that recall the architectural decor- 
ative art of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Longobards and of contemporaneous 
Byzantine art at Constantinople and Ravenna, can be traced in varying degrees 
in the temples of Chamba, Brahmor, Lahul, and in the Simla States (p. 53). 

Owing to the foreign origin of the population, ‘Indian art in the Himalaya’, 
the author continues, ‘has been a late-comer . . . and archaic forms persisted 
much longer than anywhere else in the country’ (p. 57). 
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Commencing with the wooden railings round sacred places depicted on 
coins of the 2nd and 3rd centuries, and the pagoda-shaped roofs of Kushan 
times, the author notes architectural features derived from the Imperial 
Guptas—sloping stone roofs, the pyramidical or gable roof prototype of the 
wooden ‘hill-temple’ ; traces of Sasano- Kushan style, the pagoda-like temple 
tower perhaps from Nepal; mouldings of late Gupta art—the ponderous 
‘baroque’ of the 6th century, the ‘slim, somewhat effeminate elegance’ of the 
7th, the rigidity and exaggerated postures of the 8th; the influence of the 
early Kashmir style of Lalitaditya; the transition to the Lamaistic art of 
Western Tibet in the 11th-12th centuries; the new cultural influences of the 
Palas of Bengal and the Pratiharas of Rajputana in the late 8th and 9th 
centuries—‘massive temples with rather short bee-hive gikharas, sculptures 
with stout muscular or voluptuous bodies of a rustic earthiness, deities of a 
terrible majesty, a ponderous, but restrained ornamentation .. .’; the 
elegance and lightness of the 10th century. 

All this is illustrated by a multitude of exact references to details of 
sculpture and ornament in the famous temples of the plains of India, as well 
as in the inaccessible Himalayan valleys, too numerous to enumerate here, 
and with occasional reference to the distant monuments of Java and Cambodia 
—showing an extraordinary and intimate knowledge of the architectural and 
sculptural relics of mediaeval Indian art. 

In the fifth chapter we come to what the author describes as: 

the central theme of the book, i.e. the analysis, interpretation and appreciation of those 

unique wooden temples in the former Chamba State: the Lakshana Devi temple at 

Brahmor, the Sakti Devi temple at Chatrarhi, and the Markula Devi temple at Markula- 

Udaipur (Marul) (p. 72). 

The discussion of this theme, which occupies the last forty-five pages 
of the book, opens with a masterly summary (too long to reproduce here) of 
the previous chapters, in which each step of the argument is represented with 
conspicuous clarity. After which the author continues: 

In this context the character of the early temples of Brahmor, Chatrarhi and Markula 

becomes clear. Primarily they represent not a local style of architecture and sculpture, but 

a conscious import of the highly refined post-Gupta art into a barbarian country, compar- 

able to the churches and other religious equipment executed by Syrian, Byzantine and 

Italian architects and artisans for Charlemagne and his successors or the early churches 


and monasteries of Kiew designed by Byzantine masters and monks for the first Russian 
princes of the house of Rurik (p. 73). 


There follows a detailed description and discussion of each of the three 
shrines and the images associated with them. 
First, the Lakshana Devi Temple at Brahmor, on a shoulder of a hill 


surrounded by fields and pastures—the site of the former Brahmapura 
capital : 
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a ruin kept in good repair because its cult has never been seriously interrupted. But these 
repairs have been executed without any proper understanding of the original design, in 
the technique and taste of the local peasant architecture. Thus today the temple appears 
as a simple hut of wood-and-rubble construction with a broad far-projecting gable roof 
covered with slates, very similar to many local shrines all over the hills, but especially to 
those in Kulu. In the centre of its front, however, there rises a masterpiece of woodcarving, 

still most impressive . . . (p. 75). 

This ‘masterpiece’, a richly decorated wooden facade, corroded by thir- 
teen centuries of snow and rain, gives the starting point for the study. It is in 
three parts: a gable, a pediment, and an entrance framed in five receding 
mouldings, carved in floral scrolls, Gandharvas and figures of deities, in the 
style of a Gupta temple of the 7th century. Only the entrance, the author 
thinks, belongs to the facade of the original temple. The pediment, consisting 
of three tiers of Mithuna couples, Caryatids and godlings in miniature chapels, 
and figures with human and animal heads, formed, he thinks, one side of the 
lower story of a ‘pagoda’ roof that once rose above the sanctuary in the 
Nepalese style; while the gable, which is too small for its present position, 
with its image of Vishnu in the centre, could not have belonged to a Devi 
temple; nor could it have belonged to the same period (7th century ), being as 
it is in the rich mixed Kanauj- Kashmiri style which flourished in the empire 
of Lalitaditya (middle 8th century). It is likely therefore that it belonged to 
another temple—The Narasirnha Temple—to be discussed below. 

The interior wood-carving is also minutely described, and the entrance 
to the sanctuary, which holds the object of worship, ‘a fine brass statue’, slim 
and elegant, of Lakshana Devi in an aspect of Durga (Durga Mahishamardini, 
‘the Slayer of the demon Mahisha’, a form common under the Chilukyas of 
Badami) with a dedicatory inscription that it was made by the workman 
Gugga on the order of Meruvarman, that is in the second half of the 7th 
century (pp. 78-9). 

The Lakshana Devi temple is the only building of Meruvarman’s capital 
still standing. But some of the images of the period from other temples des- 
troyed in the invasion of the Tibetan Khri-srong Ide-btsan sgam-po in the 
8th century, survive. They correspond in part to a group of bas-reliefs on 
a boulder in the district: ‘Lakshana Devi, Siva standing in front of his bull 
Nandi, Ganega and a linga’ (p. 80). The image of Siva is missing, but there 
exists in addition a striking image of Narasimha, not represented among the 
reliefs. 

Each of these images is discussed in detail by the author and its signi- 
ficance evaluated. 

The Lakshana Devi has already been described. Siva in front of a stand- 
ing bull is peculiar to North-west India, and particularly to the Kushans 
and so 
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represents a revival, after the fall of the Ephthalites, of a cult-form once flourishing 

amongst the Hindus of the Kushan Empire (p. 82). 

A masterly description of the elephant-headed Ganega follows. All of 
these images ‘once had wooden shrines of a type similar or at least related to 
that of Lakshana Devi . . . burnt down in the general destruction of Brahmor 
by the Tibetan king Khri-srong Ide-btsan in the later 8th century’ (p.81). 
Each of them, except the Narasirnha, bears an inscription of king Meruvarman. 

The Narasimha Image receives special treatment. ‘The Man-lion avatdara 
is one of the terrible aspects of Vishnu’ (p. 83). The image itself is described 
with terrifying realism, ‘a masterpiece’ which ‘in its concentrated tension 
embodies all the irrational terrors of inscrutable cosmic power’ (pp. 83-4). 

But of still greater interest is the author’s discussion of its significance 
as a form of Vishnu. 


Vishnu, who played such a prominent part in the Gupta Empire, was hardly venerated 
[by the Kushans]. Meruvarman, being a Silika prince, must have been a devotee of Siva 
Siilapani (p. 84). 

Vishnuism penetrated only with Gupta and post-Gupta influence. . . . Now the 
impact of late Gupta civilization, and especially of its religion had been strongest at 
Brahmor in the reign of Ajyavarman, when Lalitaditya of Kashmir settled brahmins and 
kshatriyas from Kanauj there. . . . As the Vishnu cult had been most prominent in 
Gupta civilization, we may regard these exiles as the bringers of Vishnuism to Brahmor. 
And even this Vishnu temple can be traced, at least in one important fragment, i.e. the 
gable now built into the fagade of the Lakshana temple, which . . . must go back to the 
time of Lalitaditya and Ajyavarman (pp. 84-5). °® 


The Narasirnha must have been the image in this temple. ‘The combina- 
tion of Gupta and Kashmiri features which it reveals, was possible only in 
those days’ (p. 85). 

Next, the Sakti Devi Temple at Chatrarhi, between Brahmor and Chamba, 
‘one of the most holy sanctuaries of the hills’, of which ‘only the sanctuary 
proper and the, once open, gallery surrounding it belong to the original 
temple’ (p.86), is described, with its carved wooden interior pillars and 
entrance, decorated with flying Gandharas, floral scrolls and deities, and the 
image of Sakti Devi which it enshrines—‘a fine brass statue’ with very slim, 
elegant body and transparent skirt, rich belt and strings of pearls, of the 
same type as that worn by Lakshana Devi (p. 88). 


Tradition attributes its foundation to Mishiina, the legendary ancestor of the old Brahmor 
dynasty. But the inscription on the idol mentions Meruvarman, the founder of Brahmor, 
and another tradition says that the temple was the last work of Gugga, the master-artisan 
of Meruvarman (p. 86). 


® The quotation continues: 


‘Moreover, Varaha and Narasimha were the favourite avatdras of Vishnu during the later Gupta 
period, often enough overshadowing Vishnu’s divine aspects themselves. For, originally adapted 
from barbarian deities, both had become patrons of the struggle against the Ephthalites and 
Gurjaras, and protectors of the Indians against the Mlechchhas. Thus they were fused into one new 
aspect of Vishnu, with three heads, human, lion and bear, which was especially favoured in Kashmir 
and remained popular there much longer than in the rest of India.’ 
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This temple ‘though still belonging to the same tradition seems already 
to represent the transition to a local school’ (p. 105). ‘The artistic variety of 
the figures’ is less than in the Lakshana temple at Brahmor, but ‘the system 
of deities is more elaborate . . . the whole ornamentation is richer and more 
interesting, and its execution more refined and elegant’ (p. 105). The decor- 
ation in the Lakshana shrine looks ‘more plain and stiff’. 

Thus whereas the influx of basic inspiration begins to dry up, the mastery over the forms 

really absorbed has become greater. These observations confirm the tradition that the 

Sakti temple was the last work of the same master who had previously built the temple 

of Lakshana Devi (p. 105). 

Last comes the description of the Markula Devi (Kali) Temple at 
Markula-Udaipur in Lahul—‘the last wooden temple known to us in funda- 
mentally the same tradition’ (p. 108). 

The village of Markula is in the Chenab valley, beyond the mountain range 
that divides Lahul from the basin of the Ravi. The shrine standing on a 
hillside 

does not look impressive from outside, as its exterior shell, exposed to all the inclemencies 

of a climate hardly better than that of the Tibetan highlands, had to be renewed time and 

again. . . . The interior, however, presents one of the most extraordinary views. The 
richness and interest of the carvings exceed the monumentsof both Brahmor and Chatrarhi, 

though artistic quality cannot compare with them (pp. 90-1). 

The sculptures within the temple are in two groups, an earlier and a 
later: the later group includes two dvdrapala and two pillars, the panels on 
both sides of the balcony window, and the architraves of the ceiling, represent- 
ing scenes from the Mahabharata and Ramayana, the Trivikrama avatara 
of Vishnu, the Churning of the Ocean, and the defeat of the Asuras. 

The earlier group includes the facade of the inner shrine, the four main 
pillars and the panels of the lantern ceiling, decorated with kirtimukka masks 
and makaras, a gigantic lotus-rosette, godlings, flying Gandharvas and Apsaras, 
Siva Nataraja and Gauri, Bhairavas and dancing ganas, and curiously a 
Buddhist panel representing the Assault of Mara on Gautama Buddha. ‘The 
general character of these ceiling panels is that of 11th—-12th century Hindu 
art’ (p.109) partly copied from prototypes of the 7th—8th century. 

“The fagade of the Markula Devi shrine is the richest and most intricate 
of all those we have discussed’ (p.98). In the door-jambs geometrically 
decorated mouldings and elaborately carved niches containing figures of 
yakshas and deities with their characteristic symbols and the avatdras of 
Vishnu alternate. Above are lintels with miniature chapels and niches crowned 
with arches and Kashmiri gables in which are seated deities. Below are 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, in the high mediaeval style of 11th-12th century 
Hindu art (p. 109). 
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In the over-elaboration of the facade are all the characteristics of a late 
style—the high mediaeval style of 11th—12th century Hindu art. 

The whole facade is flooded with a fantastic wealth of restless ornaments, of complicated 

architectural motifs and of slim and elegant, very mannered figures, arranged not over a 


succession of receding frames, but in an irregular, though well balanced rhythm of strong 
accents between broad surfaces, and major or minor depth-and-shadow effects . . . 


(p. 110). 

In discussing the source of this late style, the author notes links with 
Kashmir, and with Western Tibet ‘in the age of the great religious cultural 
missionary Atiga (Phul-byung) in the second quarter of the 11th century’ 
(p. 111). Other similarities are traced with temples and monasteries in Ladakh, 
Spiti and Tsaparong (Gugé). But ‘we cannot conclude from these similarities 
that the high mediaeval Markula temple is a work of Western Tibetan art’ 
(p. 112). It is a Hindu shrine dedicated to Hindu deities. The old Tibetan 
art in Ladakh, Spiti and Gugé is of a different order and a later period. 
While in Tibet the only monuments comparable to the Markula temple are 
expressly stated to have been the work of Kashmir artists summoned to 
Tibet for the purpose (p. 112). 

The author concludes that the Markula shrine 

must therefore be a work of Kashmir art of the period soon after the death of Queen 

Didda [of Kashmir] (a.p. 1003), probably of the reign of Anantadeva (1028-63) who... 

had made a vigorous attempt to restore Kashmir’s suzerainty over the Panjab states. 


. .. It would otherwise be difficult to understand how a pure Kashmiri temple of first-rate 
quality could have been erected or reconstructed there (pp. 112-13). 


The renovation and reconstruction of the temple in its present form 
however took place later. Within the shrine the silver image of Kali in her 
aspect as Mahishmardini, venerated by the Tibetan-Lahulis as rDo-rje 
phag-mo bears an inscription of the 16th century, which dates the reconstruc- 
tion of the temple from fragments of an earlier shrine. 


In 1569-70 Thakur Himapila dedicated a new silver idol of Kali to the temple. This must 
have occurred not long after the conquest of western Lahul by raja Pratap Singh (1558- 
1582) of Chamba. Previously, Lahul had been for several centuries under the rule of 
Ladakh, and the temple was then dedicated to rDo-rje phag-mo( Vajravarahi), under whose 
name Tibetan pilgrims still venerate Kali. It is therefore evident that the Kali idol was set 
up when, after the return of Lahul under Hindu rule, the then Lamaistic sanctuary was 
reconverted into a Hindu shrine. . . . Now, the last set of sculptures is executed in the 
same Hindu revivalist style that flourished in Chamba under Pratap Singh. . . . More- 
over a local tradition asserts that the Markula temple was the work of the master who in 
1553 had erected the very interesting temple of Hirma at Manali for Bahadur Singh of 
Kulu . . . (p. 108). 


The book ends with a grand review of the ground covered. The great 
invasions are once more surveyed and the Indian empires that rose in succes- 
sion to resist them, from the Hiina-Gurjara invasion of the 5th—6th century 
to Lalitaditya of Kashmir and the Gurjara-Pratiharas of India 
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which successively united the highly cultured countries of central and eastern India with 
the semi-barbarian and barbarian countries of the West, up to the frontiers of the ‘Abbasid 
and T’ang-Chinese empires (p. 116). 

In this expansion of Hindu civilization to the West the Brahmapura kingdom formed 
an important link. A ‘Gurjara’ state in the 6th century, it was more and more Hinduized, 
and by the 8th century had almost completely lost its barbarian character. . . . Its art, 
such as we can study it in the temples and brass idols of Brahmor and Chatrarhi and some 
echoes in the later reliefs of Markula, was an offshoot of the late Gupta style in the age of 
the great Harshavardhana of Thanesar. . . . Then it was merged into the mixed Gupta- 
Kashmiri art such as it developed in part of Lalitaditya’s empire . . . next superseded 
by Kashmir influences. . . . In the meantime the style evolved in Kashmir under 
Lalitaditya . . . penetrated the Panjab and the Himalaya west of the Ravi in the 9th and 
10th centuries, and Lahul and Tibet in the 11th (p. 117). 

For us, however, who have to pick up and to piece together the torn threads of history 
from the meagre and scattered fragments still left, the art history of the Panjab Himalaya 
assumes a much greater importance. For where the great masterpieces of the past have 
been lost, their echoes in the art of the provinces have to serve as substitutes . . . the 
temples and images of Brahmor and Chatrarhi, sheltered by the snowy peaks and gorges 
of the Himalaya, are representatives of that later Gupta art which was the source of most of 
the earlier art of Nepal and Greater India, and of Buddhist art in Eastern Turkistan, China 
and Japan. And Markula- Udaipur in lonely Lahul proves for us the last remnant of that 
lost later Kashmiri art which was one of the main sources of the Tibetan tradition. For this 
reason, these temples and sculptures are of more than local interest; they are the keys to 
the great periods in the art history of Asia and of the world (p. 117). 


F. S. Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


Buddhist Himalaya. Travels and Studies in quest of the origins and nature of 
Tibetan Religion. By D. L. SNELLGRoveE. (Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 1957. 


Pp. xii-++ 324, with 40 plates comprising 74 illustrations, and 2 maps. 
35s. net) 


To the casual reader, who mav not notice the sub-title, the form and illustra- 
tions of this convenient volume may suggest a travel book only. A travel book 
indeed it is, but something more—a study in Tibetan religion, profound and 
sometimes baffling, but never dull, illumined as it is by the course of the 
author’s travels, and inspired by his direct experience of Tibetans whom he 
has known (p. xii). 

Commencing with the sacred places of Buddhism in India, the author 
traces the development of Buddhist doctrine, life and practice in Nepal and 
Tibet, and gives a vivid picture of the continuity of the Buddhism of to-day 
in the most advanced Mahayanist country, with its earliest forms in the 
Indo-Gangetic plain. It is, the author contends, ‘the first attempt to relate 
Tibetan religion to its origins in any comprehensive manner’ (p. x). 

The first chapter asserts the historical reality of the life of the Sakya- 
Sage, through the Sacred Sites connected with him, and emphasizes the 
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validity of his enlightenment—the fundamental but indefinable experience of 
Buddhism through the ages; it outlines the early doctrines in the light of the 
full Mahayanist development of later days; it expounds the cult of the Stipa 
as the symbol first of final nirvana, and then of ‘the Body of the Absolute 
common to all the buddhas’ (p. 49); it traces the development of the cave- 
monasteries and their art, and the evolution of the Buddha-image. But the 
idealist standpoint adopted introduces many puzzling queries in an historical 
study, which do not diminish as the book proceeds. 

In his enthusiasm for the Mahayana the author sees ‘little in their 
teachings, which is not a logical development of what had gone before’ (p. 12); 
when later in the book he speaks frequently of non-Buddhist elements 
introduced into Mahayana Buddhism, he always insists that they were inter- 
preted ‘in a completely Buddhist sense’ (p. 85), and that ‘the doctrine itself 
still remained consciously Buddhist’ (p. 79). 

But somewhat unfairly, it might seem, he finds the Theravadins guilty 
of ‘wilful suppression of certain essential tenets of their doctrine’ (p. 19), and 
charges them with lending themselves to the selective process akin to the 
modern rationalistic interpretation, whereby ‘shorn of its miracles and its 
obscure philosophizing, Buddhism is presented as a rational way of life for 
the modern rational man’ (p. 19). He is constrained to admit, however, that 
‘they [the Theravadins] represent an early phase of Buddhism’, though ‘they 
cannot be taken as the full measure of all that Buddhism stands for’ (p. 12). 

In the development of Buddhist philosophic thought the author distin- 
guishes three periods: (1) the materialistic Realism of Early Buddhism, from 
the fifth century B.c.; (2) the Doctrine of Relativity from the second century 
B.c.; and (3) the Doctrine of ‘Mind only’, ‘an idealistic world-view, which 
perhaps developed from the second century A.D. onwards’ (p. 31). 


This system represents the culmination of Buddhist strivings to achieve a satisfactory 
philosophical representation of their doctrine, and it solves the problems as well as 
human minds could hope to solve them in the circumstances (p. 32). 

The second chapter is an essay on Tantric Buddhism. Other readings on 
this subject that might be suggested are an illuminating chapter entitled ‘The 
Tantra or Magical Buddhism’ in Buddhism by E. Conze,' and a section on the 
Tantras, translated and edited by Dr Snellgrove himself in Buddhist Texts 
through the Ages.2 In the chapter under review is concentrated in forty pages 
an account of the main course of Tibetan Mahayana Buddhism, in which 
the concepts of development and continuity are alternately stressed. 


! Oxford, Bruno Cassirer, 1951. 
2 Ed. by E. Conze in collaboration with I. B. Horner, D. Snellgrove and A. Waley (Oxford, 
Bruno Cassirer, 1954). 
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For Buddhism is not just the word of one master, promulgated and fixed for all time. It 
was part of India’s religious experience, changing, adapting, developing through the 
centuries, yet at the same time retaining a certain continuity and independence in its 
traditions. However far we go back in time, we can never discover such a thing as pure 

Buddhism, for it inevitably shared its philosophical concepts, its moral and ascetic practices 

with the rest of the religious life of India (pp. 51-2). 

In particular, ‘the last centuries of Buddhist India (p.54) are emphasized 
as essential for the understanding of Tibetan Buddhism. Under the heading 
‘The Texts’, the contrast between satras and tantras is drawn. ‘The sitras 
are mainly doctrinal in character’ (p.54), the treatment being historical in 
the earlier ones, philosophical in the later; the way of the Arhat is the practice 
described in the former, the way of the Bodhisattva in the latter. But ‘the 
tantras make no claim whatsoever to historicity’ and 

they differ from the sitras, old and new alike, by telling of an entirely different kind of 

practice, by means of which buddhahood can be gained in this very life. They contain 


magical spells, descriptions of divinities and sets of divinities arranged for meditational 
and ritual use, instructions in sacramental worship and in the bestowing of consecrations 


(p. 55). 

Under the heading ‘The Transcendent Buddha’, after the rejection of 
the idea of ‘a buddha or a purely human teacher’ as a ‘modern western crea- 
tion’ (p.56), continuity and development in the conception of a buddha is 
briefly traced from the Sakya-Sage ‘wonder-worker as well as teacher . . . 
who fulfilled all the beliefs and expectations of those times’ (p.57), to the 
transcendent Lord of the early Mahayana sitras such as The Lotus of the Good 
Law, to the sovereign-buddha, the Resplendent Lord, of the Mafijusri-mila- 
kalpa, and the Vairocana of the Tantric Texts, ‘representing the unity of all 
the buddhas’ (p. 58). 


As five-fold [buddhahood ] the Lord ( Vairocana) is no longer transcendent, for he becomes 
the symbol of the identity of samsara and nirvana. . . . The Lord, whether known 
successively as Sakya-muni, Vairocana or Vajradhara, remains preéminent throughout the 
whole development of Indian Buddhism. Although he may become manifest in any 
accepted form, he must always be recognized as the same in essence. It is this that is 


meant, when it is suggested that the continuity of the doctrine consists in the notion of 
buddhahood (p. 59). 


Under the heading ‘Other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas’, after the mention 
of the sixteen buddhas of the Lotus of the Good Law having ‘the appearance 
of being pure invention’ (p. 59), and after the selection of Amitayus( Boundless 
Life) and Akshobhya (Imperturbable), for brief discussion, the ‘vast con- 
course of bodhisattvas, pratyeka-buddhas and disciples’ of the later sitras 
(p. 61) are mentioned, together with Majfijusri, ‘the foremost of the Mahayana 
bodhisattvas’ (p. 61), ‘the bodhisattva of Wisdom’ (p. 62). Next ‘Avalokites- 
vara (the Lord who directs his gaze downwards) and Vajrapani (thunderbolt 
in hand)’ who ‘appear to the right and to the left of Sakya-muni, the one as 
foremost of the gods, and the other as foremost of demon magicians (vidydadhara) 


(p.62), 
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(p. 62), are described, with Mafijusri ‘placed at the centre below Sakya-muni’ 
—‘the beginning of the idea of sacred lineage, which was to play its part in 
the general fivefold arrangement’ (p.62), the lineage of the lotus being as- 
sociated with Avalokitegvara, and that of the vajra (thunderbolt) with 
Vajrapani, while ‘the central lineage was known simply as that of the tathdgata’. 
‘These three groups represent the three kinds of divine beings (only one of 
which was properly Buddhist) which were from now on accepted into the 
Buddhist fold’ (p.62). They ‘were devised in the first place as a means of 
finding place for non- Buddhist divinities within the Buddhist fold’ (p. 65). 

Under the heading ‘The Five Buddhas’ and ‘The Divinities of the 
Mandala’, the arrangement of some of ‘the whole pantheon of buddhas, 
bodhisattvas and other divinities’ in sets of five, with Vairocana in the central 
position, as an expression of the centripetal conception of existence—‘the 
great circle of divinities (mandala)’ which is part of the secret ritual of the 
Tantras—is described and defined as ‘the simplest expression of the emanative 
nature of existence and the essential identity of samsara and nirvana. It is this 
that the pupil has to realize within himself by means of the ritual . . .’ (p. 65). 

‘The Rite of Consecration’ is then dealt with at some length, that is the 
rite of consecration to Buddhahood, and ‘the rite, if properly performed, will 
be infallibly efficacious’ (p. 68). The section is devoted to the part of the rite 
connected with the mandala as ‘the circle of idealized existence’, marked out 
with thread and represented in its most elaborate form as a four-sided palace 
with four gates, in which are placed a Buddha-image in the centre, Vajradhara, 
as the central Lord, with four other Buddhas of his entourage as his four 
aspects (p. 66), in the four directions. 

The object of the ritual, which consists of ‘a combination of gesture 
(mudra), spell (mantra) and concentrated thought (dhyana), corresponding 
with ‘the common threefold personality, namely Body, Speech and Mind’ 
(p.68), is Buddhahood by means of identification with the appropriate 
divinity, in this case Vajrasattva of the mandala—one of the guarantors of 
unity with the one essential Buddha. 

A part of the ritual and mantras from The Symposium of Truth (Sarva- 
tathagata-tattva-samgraha) is translated as ‘an example of the style and 
nature of the tantras’ (p. 74). The efficacy depends upon the magical potency 
of spells, irrespective of the morality preached by the early or later (Maha- 
yanist ) schools of Buddhism, which is ‘useless for the gaining of buddhahood, 
unless permeated with the perfection of wisdom, which is the doctrine of the 
essential emptiness of concepts . . .’ (p.75). 


The mandala is the sphere of divinity with whom the practiser identifies himself, thus 
exercising the power which pertains to the divinity. The acquisition of buddhahood was 
merely a special application of a general magical practice, for there were mandalas of all 
sorts and sizes. The tantras refer to rites of all kinds: petrifying, subduing, exorcizing, 
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causing hatred amongst one’s enemies, mesmerizing, slaying, propitiating, causing pros- 
perity, bringing rain, winning a woman, finding a thing which was lost and so on (p. 76). 

Of these many rites four were singled out and endowed with some symbolic significance 
as special powers of buddhahood, namely pacifying, prospering, empowerment and 
destroying. The rest were never more than simple magic and it might seem that they set 
the tone of the tantras generally, consecration ceremonies included. Certainly the means 
employed are identical. One conjures forth the divinity, identifies oneself with him by 
means of his mystic spell and so appropriates his powers. The five buddhas and their 
attendant divinities in the mandala each possess their mystic spell. By the throwing of the 
flower the pupil discovers with which of them he personally has affinity and consequently 
to which buddha-family he belongs. In his practice he must concentrate upon his own 
divinity, so that he like the divinity may be consubstantiated in final buddhahood (p. 77). 

Divine beings appeared in Buddhism just because Buddhists themselves believed in them. 
At first they were called bodhisattvas and given Buddhist-sounding names, but afterwards 
no one bothered with these artificial distinctions (p. 78). 


There follows a list of Indian deities identifiable with Buddhist Bodhisatt- 
vas, after which the text continues: 


All these except the last were assigned to the vajra-family, the family of wrath, where they 
might appear as fierce forms of Akshobhya, implicitly receiving buddha-rank. If it is asked 
with surprise how such brutish forms should have found so high a place in the Buddhist 
pantheon, the only proper answer is that Buddhists believed in them, and so a place for 
them was found. Tibetans will tell one nowadays that they are defenders of the doctrine 
and so the nature of their duties makes them fierce. . . . Nevertheless these fierce beings 
could only be properly absorbed into a Buddhist tradition in so far as it was possible to 
bring them into relationship with other members of the pantheon. There thus developed 
the theory of gentle and fierce aspects of the same divinity and this was quite in accordance 
with the fundamental teaching of the relativity of good and evil, of sams4ra and nirvana. 
Since the final truth will reveal the essential sameness of these pairs of concepts, so the 
devotee must know the single nature in the dual appearances. Thus the five buddhas came 
to be paralleled by a fivefold manifestation of the fearful Heruka . . . (pp. 78-9). 

It is interesting to observe that however great may be the divergence between the 
Buddhism of the early schools and the stage we have now reached, nothing new has 
been adopted without first ensuring that it should accord with the doctrinal position. The 
doctrine itself has still remained consciously Buddhist and what is more remarkable still 
continued to do so (p.79). 

The central requirement is an appropriate divinity. For normal magical rites this should 
be the god or goddess who is especially associated with the task in hand. For the attaining 
of spiritual powers and eventually buddhahood it must be one of the divinities who is 
associated with the five buddhas in the mandala. . . . This divinity becomes his guarantor 
(Tibetan: yi-dam) and he enters into a condition of union with him by a process of continual 
meditation (pp. 79-80). 


From the divinities of the mandala it is an easy transition to ‘Feminine 
Partners’. These too were derived from Hinduism, and were adapted to 
Buddhist ideas. Instead of playing the active part (Sakti), however, in the 
dual personalities as in Hinduism, the female partners in Buddhism were a 
form of ‘Prajiiaparamita, the Perfection of Wisdom, the tranquil Void’ (p. 81). 

Thus when sexual symbolism establishes itself in Buddhism, it is immediately identified 

with the traditional philosophical and doctrinal concepts of the Mahayana. . . . Existence 

is the diversity of samsdra and nirvana and enlightenment is their unity. The career of the 


bodhisattva is the practice of compassion and wisdom in equal measures and the consum- 
mation of his career is their final unity. . . . 
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The pair compassion/wisdom subsumes all the perfections of the earlier Mahayana and 
so its praises are constantly being sung by the tantric yogins. It represents the essential 
nature of the inmost buddha Vajrasattva and of the triple buddha-body. This pair is 
sometimes known as Wisdom and Compassion and sometimes as Wisdom and Means. 
. » « Hence Wisdom and Means or Compassion represent the foremost significance with 
which the coupled figures are endowed. “Two-fold is the Innate, for Wisdom is the woman 
and Means is the man’ (Hevajra-Tantra, Part I, ch. 8). . . . The lotus represents wisdom 
and the vajra represents means. ... These two terms came later to be endowed with a sexual 
significance, so that the expression ‘union of vajra and lotus’ could refer as much to the 
ritual union of the yogin and the yogini as to the consummation of the bodhisattva’s career. 
For the followers of the tantras these were in any case essentially the same thing (pp. 83-4). 

It seems therefore that the texts themselves reveal a class of yogins who really performed 
all the rituals referred to and who were at the same time imbued with certain fundamental 
Buddhist notions. . . . Their experiences . . . were taken note of in the monasteries, 
where the texts were finally written down and commentaries, always Buddhist in intention, 
were prepared. It would be quite erroneous to assume that the literal contents of these 
tantras describe the type of life led by the monks of the great monasteries of Vajrasana, 
Vikramagila and Nalanda. The references are all to yogins who wander free from all ties, 
coming together with their fellows only for the seasons and at the places of pilgrimage. 
. . » Their biographies are to be found in the Tibetan canon, and although the tales related 
of them are of no direct historical worth, they portray well enough the general religious 
setting, in which the actual tantric texts originated. These eighty-four Great Perfect Ones 
are still revered by the Buddhists of Tibet, for whom they represent the first transmitters 
of the occult doctrines. Their central divinity is the Holder of the Vajra (Vajradhara) 
who wasalready ... the central buddha of the earlier class of tantras, and thus appearance 
of continuity is maintained. The period to which these great yogins are to be assigned 
seems to reach from about the seventh to the eleventh centuries (pp. 85-6). 

One easily tends to regard late Buddhism as debased just because from the seventh 
century there was a marked weakening of the scholastic tradition. But it would be just as 
plausible to point to a new flowering of religious genius as a result of the new impulse of life 
which was received from the non-scholastic yogins. In any case we have firm evidence of 
both trends entering Tibet. On the one hand we have the typical scholar, the Great 
Translator Rin-chen S’ang-po . . . and on the other the supreme type of yogin, Mila 
Rapa(Milarepa), who draws his experience direct from the circle of Indian yogins. Both 
aspects of a religion are necessary if it is to be a vital force, and both were certainly present 
in India at the time when the religion was transferred to Tibet, where they have persisted 
to the present day (p. 87). 


This subject is continued and brought to a climax in the short section 
‘The Internal Mandala’ in which the union of the yogin and yogini is inter- 
preted as ‘an internal psychophysical process, the whole symbolism of which 
is sexual’ and in which ‘the re-integration of the severed personality produces 
the full awareness of its transcendent unity and concurrently of its unlimited 
potentiality’ (p. 88). 

In the third chapter ‘Buddhism in Nepal’, the author returns again to a 
region for historical study—the central valley of Nepal and the great stiipas 
and shrines of Svayambhinath and Bodnath—emphasizing the continuity 
of Buddhism in Nepal with Buddhism in India, ‘the later Indian Buddhism, 
which has provided the substance of much of Tibetan religion’ (p.ix), into 
which ‘alien ideas’ of the Tantras fostered by the yogins have been imported 
(p. 105), being superimposed upon ‘the way of the sitras, involving monastic 
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discipline, worshipping at the shrines, the reciting and copying of texts and 
the practice of mental concentration’ (p. 104), followed by the monks. 

But “Buddhism in India was entering upon its last chapter’ (p. 105), and 
‘Buddhism in Nepal was left to rely upon its own strength’ (p. 106), so that a 
region which once saw the passage of Buddhism to Tibet (p.x) became the 
land where ‘traditional Buddhism foundered’ (p. 114); where ‘Kali . . . pre- 
vailed over ‘Tara, where Hinduism triumphed over Buddhism’ (pp. 115-6); 
a land which ‘represents the end of Indian Buddhism’ (p. 120). 

To explain this process of decline the author enters upon a condensed 
argument commencing with the essential difference between Hinduism and 
Buddhism (p. 106f.); the one (Hinduism) representing ‘the affirmation of 
all man’s activities’, the other (Buddhism) representing ‘their denial’. 

Hinduism is the whole traditional life of India, social and religious. It embraces eve 


possible mode of activity, ascetic and social. Its fundamental notion is that all should play 
their proper part within the social framework, and with this idea society came to be divided 


into castes (p. 107). 

Buddhism, however, was ‘anti-social’ (p. 108); essential to it was ‘the 
belief in the non-substantiality of all things’ (p. 107). 

Thus Buddhism, if it were to be true to itself, relied always upon the existence of an élite, 

who were contemplatives and scholars. Since these always congregated in monasteries, the 

destruction of these places was sufficient to bring the doctrine to an end (p. 107). 

The author then describes how the monks of Nepal, after the destruction 
of the great monasteries of Central India by the Moslems, ‘surrounded by 
lay-folk who were Hindu in sentiment if not in name’, ‘had no choice but to 
come to terms with society’ (p. 108); abandoning celibacy and adopting caste, 
‘they were known as banras (honourable) and assigned to the highest caste’ 
(p. 108). 

The release of the banra descendants of the monks from their vows, and 
their worship of the Buddhas and Tantric deities, which ‘differs in no way 
from that paid to Hindu divinities’ (p.111) is then described. The special 
rites of the priests at the shrines are also mentioned. These are the ‘vajra- 
masters (vajracarya) without whose power and guidance no aspirant to the 
higher knowledge could hope to gain access’ (p. 112); but ‘nowadays there is 


no thought of higher knowledge . . . The one need is to know how to per- 
form the rites . . .’ (p. 112). 


Buddhism in Nepal has succumbed not because of contamination with non-Buddhist 
ideas and practices, for these were always present in some degree. It is indeed in its ability 
to absorb them, that Buddhism has shown its strength elsewhere. It has succumbed, because 
there is no true élite, none who have abandoned home for a homeless state and whose sole 
desire is the realization of the inner meaning of the doctrine (p. 112). 

In order to realize the present abject condition of Buddhism in the country, one should 
perhaps contrast it with Tibet. There one will find all those later developments, which are 
usually regarded as representing the complete degeneration of the doctrine, but side by side 
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with them and even through them there manifests itself that higher religious striving, 

which represents the true life of any religion. Among the thousands of oddly-assorted 

monks in that country there are always a few who have in truth abandoned everything for 
the higher knowledge which bears fruit in the good of all living beings. Tibet is still at 

heart a Buddhist country. But Nepal is Hindu through and through (pp. 118-9). 

The remainder and greater part of the book is devoted to Tibet, upon 
whom the Himalayan regions ‘have now become dependent for the very life 
of their religion’ (p. x). 

Chapter IV, ‘Kings of Tibet’ gives a valuable account of the rise of the 
Tibetan kings in the valley of the Yar-lung, the valley traversed and described 
by F. M. Bailey in No Passport to Tibet,’ before the rise of Lhasa in the 
seventh and eighth centuries and the growth of Tibetan power to the Pamirs 
and Central Asia; the development of the literary language and the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Tibet. 

The fifth chapter, ‘Religious Teachers of Tibet’, covers much ground: 
the influence of Kashmir upon the development of Tibetan Buddhism, ‘the 
later Buddhism which is our special interest’ (p.x), the journey of Thén-mi 
Sambhota to Kashmir and Northwest India (pp. 169-173); the coming of 
Padma-Sambhava to Tibet (pp. 176-177); the second spreading of Budd- 
hism under the Kings of Guge, the assassination of Lang-dar-ma in A.D. 842 
(p. 177); the work of the great Tibetan Buddhist scholar, Rin-chen S’ang- po 
(a.D. 958-1055), and the great Indian scholar, Atiga (a.p. 980-1052), these 
representing ‘the practice of the monks’ ; and Drok-mi and Marpa, represent- 
ing on the other hand ‘the practice of the yogin’ (p. 200). The chapter closes 
with an account of the ‘Categories of the Tantric Texts’. 

Combining travel and study, description and discussion, the book 
proceeds with its selection guided by the author’s theme, which is the fully 
developed, many-sided Buddhism of Tibet and the simple rule from which 
it sprang. The author is clearly enamoured of the impressiveness of the ritual 
and the richness of the symbolism of the mystical Buddhism of Tibet, and is 
exercised by the question to what extent this is extraneous to and to what 
extent it is the natural development from the fundamental experience of the 
early period. 

In the sixth chapter ‘Tibetan Ceremonies’ the subject is again treated 
not in vacuo but in connection with the author’s visit to the monastery of 
Jiwong and other monasteries in Shar-Khumba, the Sherpa district in Eastern 
Nepal just outside the Tibetan border at the approaches to Mount Everest. 
Details of the monasteries, especially the Main Temple at Jiwong, with the 
divinities painted on the walls and the meaning of the symbolism, are fully 
recorded ; religious ceremonies at which the author was present as a welcomed 


3 Rupert Hart-Davis, 1957. See this number of the Journal, p. 400. 
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guest are carefully described—including the rite of guiding the consciousness 
after death—and the mystic significance of each is explained. 

The book closes with a short chapter (VII) of ‘Reflections’, in which the 
author recognizes that 

It would be unwise for a westerner to predicate any particular type of Buddhism as true 

or false, as good or bad, for it may well be that he has only partly understood it (p. 276), 
and suggests that ‘if we can identify any constantly recurring themes we may 
also discover thereby the élan vital of Buddhism’ (p. 276). 

Accordingly he distinguishes the following as characteristic of Buddhism 
at all periods and at all stages of its development: first, the conception of 
impermanence symbolized in ‘the Wheel of Existence which is depicted in 
the porch of every Tibetan temple’ (p.276); second, the conception of 
buddhahood ‘which has remained unchanged through the centuries’ (p. 279) 
in spite of certain changes which ‘refer to the forms of expression and the 
means of realization, which have continually been elaborated and enriched’ 
(p.279); third, the ideal of a Buddhist life, in spite of developments in forms 
and matters of practice’ (pp. 279-80); fourth, the continuity in the cult of the 
stiipa ‘the supreme symbol of the doctrine’ (p. 280), in spite of developments 
in its form and symbolism, from a reliquary to the ‘symbol of the sovereign- 
buddha’ and the ‘expression of the immanence of buddhahood’ (p. 280). 

Finally the author reflects upon the religious character of Buddhism: 


Least of all is it the religion which is no religion, as some modernists have obtusely defined 
it, as though it could be divorced from the normal activities of this world as a sort of 
abstract quiescence. . . . Indeed a religion achieves very little unless it can permeate the 
whole life of a people, and I doubt if there is any country other than Tibet, where religion 
still exercises so deep an influence. Civilization like culture cannot be a static condition. 
It depends for its existence upon an actively civilizing religious tradition, and that is the 
essential part that Buddhism has played. In this sense the Tibetans may be accounted the 
most civilized of men (p. 280). . . . The significant fact is that they are individually 
capable of suddenly giving all away and pursuing the religious life. . . . There is no 
suggestion that the Tibetans are morally superior to other peoples, but rather that they 
are never lacking in a deep religious sense . . . (p. 281). 


“The root-cause of the resemblance’ of Tibet to Mediaeval Europe is ‘the 
acknowledged presence of a religious faith, which in both cases permeates the 
whole structure of society’ (p. 281). 

It is this faith in the changeless beyond the changing, which gives purpose to the life of 

man, and it is the existence of this faith that distinguishes what may be called a traditional 


civilization from the helpless instability of modern life, which (let it be confessed ) remains 


civilized only so long as it may keep some slender hold upon the traditions of its own reli- 
gious culture (p. 282). 


This is a view of Tibet which recalls that of Marco Pallis as expressed in 
Peaks and Lamas‘ reviewed in an earlier number of this Journal;® a point of 


+ Cassell, 1939, 4th edition 1946. 
5 Vol. III, No. 1, p. 121. 
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view which evokes from the author of Young Days in Tibet, reviewed below, 
a wistful response, even though he is not himself able to share in it. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


Young Days in Tibet. By TsEwanG Pemsa. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1957. 
Pp. 184. 15s. net) 


Tuts small book by a young Tibetan educated on Western lines—a recent 
graduate in Medicine from a British university—is a straightforward account, 
without the aid of pictorial illustrations, of his childhood in ‘Tibet and of the 
effect of Westernization upon his mind and the mind of the Tibetans. Sketching 
with a light touch life in the Chumbi valley, where he passed his childhood, 
and life in Lhasa, where he spent more than two years of his boyhood, the 
cuthor describes the commencement of his Western education in a British 
school near Darjeeling, and discusses with good humour and considerable 
attachment to both, the Western and Tibetan views of life. 

The author is thoroughly Western in his outlook—his British education, 
which he obviously enjoyed, has seen to that; his scientific training has 
destroyed belief in transmigration, magic, and the occult, and 

the myth that is Tibet: the myth of lamas living up to donkeys of years, the myth of loin- 

clothed mystics and hermits leaping from rock to rock in search of the meaning of life, 

the myth that every man in Tibet is a monk of some sort, the myth of the spiritual nation 

par excellence in this world (p. 122). 

But he has not lost his love and respect for old Tibet, with its devotion to 
religion, its robust architecture, the intelligence of its people, the nobility of 
their character, their serenity, their carefreeness, their laughter, music and 
dancing, their endurance of hardship, notwithstanding their ignorance, 
superstition, dirt, suffering and cruelty; nor is he under any illusion on the 
other hand as to the dangers of modernization,‘ the magic of the Western way 
of life’ with its dazzling ‘glitter and slickness’ (p. 167), so that that which 
superficially appears to be a society of clever people turns out to consist of a few clever 
ones and a vast majority doing dull repetitive work (p. 170). 
And so he writes for the Western world, to describe the land of his birth and 
the people of his race in a rational and objective way, not as seen by travellers 
in search of the mysterious or by scholars and mystics in search of secret lore, 
but as he himself experienced them in his boyhood. 

The result is an intimate account of the people of Tibet ‘as seen by a 
Tibetan’ (p. 9). It is in fact one of the very few books on the Tibetans written 
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by a Tibetan, an earlier one being We Tibetans! by Rin-chen Lha-mo (Mrs 
Louis King) from the province of Kham, the wife of Mr Louis Magrath King, 
British Consul at Ta-chien-lu (the present K’ang-ting) on the eastern side of 
Tibet. 

Another intimate account of the Tibetans will be found in Twenty Years 
in Tibet? by David Macdonald, the former assistant of Sir Charles Bell, who 
lived in the same region—Yatung, Gyantse and Lhasa—from 1904 to 1924 
as British Trade Agent, and who, himself partly Tibetan, identifying himself 
with the interests of the Tibetans, gives a strikingly similar picture of the 
spontaneous, cheerful, carefree, picnic loving people. Yet another portrayal 
of the same kind is given in a forceful but more journalistic way by Fosco 
Maraini in Secret Tibet, previously reviewed in this Journal, Volume III, 
Number 1. In the book at present under review the account is particularly 
readable and comprehensible in that it is in the form of the author’s reminis- 
cences of his own home life. The portrait he draws of ‘Granny’, impervious 
to the secular views of the modern world, and to the changes brought about 
by modern science, illumines for us the old Tibet of tradition and religion in 
an agreeable and attractive way: 


Granny believed everything in her religion. She had a serenity and a peace which came 
from a deep conviction in all that she held sacred. She knew why we were born, what would 
happen when we died, and that the outcome of our future would be determined by our 
present ways. Her beliefs may have been superstitious and naive judged by the exact 
knowledge of modern science, but she was sure. This sureness gave her serenity and peace, 
for her mind was at rest. She had backbone and strength, and this certainty gave her a 
nobility which those who totter do not possess (p. 162). 


The author declares that he himself believes in no religion (p. 53), but 
he admits that ‘Granny gave me a great deal to think about at that time, and 
still does’ (p. 162). He recognizes the fruit of religion in the robustness of 
character and the serenity of mind of the Tibetan people. 


The Tibet of old, in spite of all its naive beliefs, had a stability of its own. The lives of the 
people had a meaning and purpose. They may have been wrong in their ideas, but they 
knew why they were born, where they were heading and how they should lead their lives. 


Their very ignorance gave them a backbone which the modern philosophies do not give 
(p. 123). 


And again, after a visit to a secluded monastery: 


The atmosphere around this monastery was peaceful and serene. Although I do not believe 
in any religion, I could not help admiring these monks. I may disagree with their philo- 


sophy and their beliefs, but their way of life and bearing was generally noble and saintly 
(p. 53). 


* London, Seeley, Service and Co., 1932. 
3 New York, the Viking Press, 1952, and London, Hutchinson, 1956. 
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The author reverts to this subject several times, perhaps not without a 
touch of wistfulness. Religion in fact is the crux of the whole matter not only 
for the Tibetans but for the Western world as well. But it all depends upon 
what is meant by religion. If by religion is meant particular doctrines and 
rites, then it might be easy to equate religion with superstition, and to dispense 
with it in favour of scientific thought. But if by religion is meant not the 
particular things that are believed in, which are partly conditioned by our 
environment, but the conviction itself—the belief in something beyond the 
reach of secular thought and the changes of life—then it is the basis of all 
action and all thought. And since the Tibetans, in whose life ‘religion plays 
a central role’ (p. 23) have this power of conviction so deeply rooted in them, 
it may be permissible still to regard them as ‘the spiritual nation par excellence’ 
(p. 122). The content of their religious belief may change with the advance of 
more scientific modes of thought, and superstition may give place to philo- 
sophy, but the capacity for belief and loyalty to conviction may remain. ‘There 
would seem therefore still to be a place for the scholars and mystics, both 
Western and Tibetan, who are assiduously studying Tibetan philosophy and 
religion, and who are endeavouring to penetrate its secrets and to expound 
them to the world. 

On returning to the Chumbi valley from his schooling in India the 
author was aware of the change that had taken place in his mind: 


I was then on the threshold of adult life. I was eighteen, and had completed my schooling 
and was thinking of my future studies. School had brought about a great change in me. 
What a difference there was between the old Tibet and us. Our whole way of thinking 
had changed, and our generation was very different from that to which Granny and my 

mother belonged (p. 162). 

Not in his mind and that of his schoolmates only but through the whole 
of Tibet the change was coming. There follows a masterly chapter on the 
‘Lure of Modernism’, in which the author, while regarding modernization as 
inevitable, shows that he is fully aware of its hollowness, and of the fact that 
modernization is not the same everywhere but may be associated with dif- 
ferent political dogmas and different philosophies of life, so that the danger 
may be not only from modernization itself, but also from the particular 
philosophical dogma that accompanies it. 

At present everybody [in Tibet] is excited, but when the excitement is over, what then? 

Only time will tell whether the thing that Tibet wanted so much was really worth the 

price she had to pay for it. She could have modernized slowly and at the same time kept 

clear of the dogma that is now gripping the country. She could have retained all that was 

good and great in the Tibet of old, and cut away those things that were useless (pp. 171-2). 

The last two chapters, ‘Seeds of Change’ and ‘Impressions’, describe 
briefly some of the changes taking place in the country, without venturing to 


forecast the political future, closing with the words: 
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One thing is certain. The Tibet of old, the Tibet familiar to the reading world, the Tibet 
of ‘mystery and fascination’, is dying (p. 184). 
These words may be compared with the closing words of Bailey’s No Passport 
to Tibet (p. 283) reviewed below: | 


As an optimist of human nature, I believe that the next hundred years may make the 
Chinese Communist way of life as humane as that of Tibet. 


F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


No Passport to Tibet. By Lt.-CoL. F. M. Battey, C.I.E. (London: Rupert 


Hart-Davis, 1957. Pp. 294. Eleven plates, comprising twenty photographs, 
and eight maps. 25s. net) 


ALTHOUGH written forty-three years after the events which it describes, this 
book, compiled from the author’s notes as he made them at the time (1913), 
reads with the fascination and freshness of a recent exploration. Concerned 
as it is with the south-east corner of Tibet, where it abuts upon the frontiers 
of Assam and Bhutan, and particularly with the wild and inaccessible region 
of the gorges through which the Tsangpo of Tibet flows into the Brahmaputra 
of India, the book fills a gap in the series of works that have appeared in 
recent years on the Tibetan periphery, from Ladakh in the west, along the 
Himalayas in the south, to the Sino-Tibetan borderland and the plateau of 
Kokonor in the east and north-east.! Nor is it without interest to have a work 
at this date from the hand of one who accompanied Sir Francis Younghusband 
to Lhasa in 1904; from one moreover who carried out on his own initiative 
geographical exploration which Younghusband had envisaged, but for political 
reasons had abandoned. In this respect the book fills a gap in time as well as 
in space, for it provides the link between the gallant attempt of Kintup to 
explore the Tsangpo gorges in 1880, and the journey of Kingdon Ward? and 
Lord Cawdor through the gorges in 1924. 

In the first chapter the author summarizes the previous efforts to solve 
the mystery of the Tsangpo, the question into which of the known rivers of 
Southeast Asia or of India it poured its waters. Krishna (A. K.), one of the 
native explorers employed by the Survey of India, travelling westwards 
through China to Rima on the Lohit and thence by a great detour to Lhasa, 


1 For reviews of some of these see this Journal, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2. 
* F. Kingdon Ward, The Riddle of the Tsangpo Gorges, Arnold, 1936. 


* For a full treatment of these see Sir John Holdwich, Tibet the Mysterious, London, Alston 
Rivers, 1906. Sir John Holdwich tells the story of Kintup a little differently. 
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had established in 1879 that the Tsangpo did not flow into the Yangtse, 
Mekong or Salween, nor yet in all probability into the Irrawaddy. There 
remained the Dibong and Dihang tributaries of the Brahmaputra. In the 
1880’s Captain Harman of the Survey of India by measuring the increase of 
water flowing from these two rivers after the melting of the snows in Tibet, 
made it nearly certain that the Tsangpo flowed into the Dihang, and from it 
into the Brahmaputra. Attempts to follow the actual course of the Tsangpo 
until it joined the Brahmaputra, in order to establish absolute certainty, failed 
because of the difficulty of the country and the hostility of the primitive tribes 
occupying the intervening territory. 

The nearest to succeed was the Sikkimese Kintup (K. P.) (1878-1884), 
whose story the author tells in some detail, and whose work he verified. 
Kintup and a Mongolian explorer of the Survey, whom he accompanied as 
servant, following the Tsangpo from Tibet reached the head of the gorges, 
and being unable to proceed further, turned back and attempted to make a 
large detour around the great bend of the Tsangpo. There Kintup was 
deserted by his master and sold into slavery. But having escaped after nine 
months he continued his journey alone to the Tsangpo below the gorges. 
Blocked by the savage Arbor tribes he threw marked logs into the river, as 
instructed, and returned on his tracks to India. His logs were not picked up in 
India, however; and Kintup, being illiterate, dictated his report (1884), in 
which he was understood to have said that at the Pemakéchung, the point 
above the gorges reached by himself and his master, the Tsangpo descended 
in great falls 150 feet in height. 

This was all that was known of the Tsangpo gorges at the time of the 
Younghusband expedition to Lhasa, in which the author of the book under 
review took part. It seemed fairly certain that the Tsangpo flowed into the 
Brahmaputra, but the question of the falls remained: in the drop of the bed 
of the Tsangpo from some 9,000 feet to 500 feet above sea-level, were there 
great falls to be found as Kintup’s report suggested? Sir Francis Younghus- 
band after the conclusion of the expedition to Lhasa had planned to despatch 
three homeward-bound parties for geographical exploration by three different 
routes: through China, through Western Tibet, and through the Tsangpo 
gorges respectively. The first and last were cancelled for political reasons; 
and the author who had been detailed to join the party through China, was 
transferred to the expedition under Captain Rawling through Western Tibet. 
Here he gained his experience in travel at great heights and in low tempera- 
tures, and formed the ambition of ‘solving the mystery of the Tsangpo gorges’ 
(p. 25), for which he strove to equip himself. On returning to Tibet a year 
later, he served for three and a half years as British trade-agent in Gyantse 
and Chumbi, where he made Tibet and the Tibetan language his main study, 
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and formed many important Tibetan friendships, including that of the Tashi 
Lama, which were to serve him in good stead later on. Having accumulated 
two years’ leave, he spent his leave and his savings attempting to reach the 
Tsangpo bend through China, and only failed as he neared his goal through 
the outbreak of fighting in 1911 between the Chinese and the Tibetans in 
Po me—the region of the great bend—just as he was reaching that area from 
the east. Turning aside to Rima he crossed by Assam to India, a journey 
which he describes in his earlier book China—Tibet—Assam.* 

The second chapter recounts the circumstances that led to the explora- 
tion of which the book under review is the account. Owing to a series of 
misunderstandings, trouble which included the murder of a British political 
agent and thirty-eight others, had broken out in eastern Assam when Colonel, 
then Captain, Bailey was nearing Tibet from China. As an outcome of the 
trouble, a British survey mission was sent to explore the territory of the Arbor 
tribe, south of the Tsangpo-Brahmaputra loop, and Captain Bailey largely 
by his own request was sent to accompany the mission. While the main party 
explored the headwaters of the Dihang, Captain Bailey was sent to investigate 
the tribes east of Dibong. 

His first instructions, which were of the widest, did not specify, but also 
did not entirely preclude, his crossing into Tibetan territory, a situation of 
which he took full advantage when the opportunity came. Needless to say he 
lacked a Tibetan passport also; hence the title of the book: No Passport to 
Tibet. As the survey proceeded in its exploration, Captain Bailey requested 
and obtained the addition of a trained surveyor, Captain H. T. Morshead, of 
the Royal Engineers, to map the country through which they passed. The 
choice was a happy one, and the two men worked together with extraordinary 
unanimity, Morshead mapping the country, Bailey gathering information of 
every kind about the people and their life, and pursuing his favourite study of 
the flora and fauna of the region. 

The survey party found the primitive people of eastern Assam—the 
Chulikattas—friendly and helpful. As they moved up to the headwaters of 
the Dibong they came across an isolated settlement of Tibetans at Mipi— 
the remnants of an influx from Tibet shortly before the Younghusband 
expedition, searching for Pemaké, a ‘promised land’, in obedience to an 
ancient prophecy, and in order to escape from the troubles on the Chinese 
frontier. Difficulties of livelihood had led to the return of the majority of 
these to Tibet, leaving a solitary and diminished colony at Mipi. The presence 
of Tibetans at Mipi on the Assam side of the frontier however gave Captain 
Bailey the idea and the means of passing over into Tibetan territory to fulfil 


* London, Jonathan Cape, 1945. 
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his long-cherished purpose of exploring the Tsangpo gorges, and at the same 
time to map the Tibetan-Assam border from the Tibetan side of the main 
Himalayan range. This, Captain Bailey and Captain Morshead, after the 
return of the main body of the survey party to India, proceeded to do. The 
book is the day-to-day account of their journey: first, the search for the 
Tsangpo falls; and second, the mapping of the Tibetan-Assam frontier. 

The most difficult part of the journey was the crossing of the mountains 
from Mipi on the Indian side of the watershed to Chimdro on the Tibetan 
side, a journey of eight marches, through uninhabited country, with no food 
except what they themselves carried (p.39). But once over the passes and 
among the Tibetans, another difficulty emerged—that of securing transport 
and supplies. This had to be done by making use of the ula system, by which 
each village supplied to a travelling official transport and food for himself 
and his party to the next stage. Captain Bailey habitually made payment for 
this, but the difficulty was to establish a right to w/a in the first instance, in 
the face of the suspicions aroused by their lack of a regular passport, 
especially in a region that had recently suffered from and was still under the 
shadow of the invasions by the Chinese, and which was suspicious of and 
resentful against all strangers. The difficulty occurred repeatedly throughout 
the journey, and had to be faced each time they passed into a new adminis- 
trative area, but it was overcome in each case by tact and firmness, sometimes 
not without a touch of bluff, and sometimes by frankly declaring their purpose, 
and explaining the maps they were making. 

From the crossing of the mountains they descended into the valley of 
the Tsangpo at the south-east corner of its great bend. They were now on 
the trail of Kintup, who had reached the same point from the Tibetan side. 
They first followed the Tsangpo westwards, that is down-stream, to the point 
where Kintup had floated his logs, and then retracing their steps they pro- 
ceeded up-stream for some twenty miles in the valley of the Tsangpo to the 
village of Lagung, which consisted of only one house, at the southern end 
of the gorges. Here, instead of attempting to proceed up the gorges, they 
left the Tsangpo valley for Showa, the capital of the semi-independent feudal 
Po me kingdom in the parallel valley of the northward flowing Po Tsangpo 
river, in order to get official permission to travel through Po me territory. 

Here they saw signs on all sides of the havoc caused by the Chinese 
invasion of the previous year, and they had considerable difficulty in convinc- 
ing the Po me authorities that they were not in some way connected with the 
Chinese. By patience and frankness they gradually removed all suspicion and 
became accepted by the Po ba, and were assisted by them on their journey. 

Instead of returning to Lagung to continue working their way up the 
Tsangpo and through the gorges, they proceeded from Showa down the Po 
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Tsangpo through unexplored country to the point where the Rong Chu 
tributary entered the Po Tsangpo on the left. Turning westwards up the Rong 
Chu valley, they passed Tongkyuk, the place where Kintup had worked for 
nine months, first as a tailor, then as a slave, and so by a detour they reached 
the T'sangpo valley again at a point far above the great bend. On the way, in 
the Rong Chu valley, they discovered the famous species of blue poppy, 
‘that wonderful turquoise blue flower with its wonderful golden centre’ 
(p. 113), to which Bailey’s name has been given (Meconopsis Baileyi), the 
seeds of which were afterwards brought back by Captain Kingdon Ward 
during his journey to the same region in 1924.5 They proceeded down the 
Tsangpo eastwards, on the south side of the river, towards the northern end 
of the gorges, crossing glaciers and morains, to the village of Gyala. Here they 
saw on the opposite side of the river, but did not cross to investigate, a small 
side stream falling through a narrow cleft in the cliff, in which a god Shingche 
Ché Gye was said to be chained. Were these then the falls which Kintup had 
described but located in the bed of the Tsangpo at Pemakéchung twelve miles 
farther down the valley? 
Kintup’s report quoted by Bailey reads: 


The Tsangpo is two chains distant from the monastery and about two miles off it falls 
over a cliff called Sinji-Chogyal from a height of about 150 feet. There is a big lake at the 
foot of the falls where rainbows are always observable (p. 22). 


As they proceeded eastwards, they had a full view of Gyali Peri—one of 
the major discoveries of the expedition—the snow-clad peak (23,460 feet) 
just outside the northern corner of the great bend, corresponding to the even 
greater Namcha Barwa (25,445 feet) on the inside of the bend which had been 


sighted the previous year by the party exploring the headwaters of the 
Dihang. 


The snow-clad peak which Morshead and I had discovered from below Mipi half hidden 
by its rival Namcha Barwa was now revealed in its true magnificence. Its name was Gyala 
Peri, and it towered to 23,460 feet. In itself it was one of the great mountains of the world; 
but what made it so astonishing was that only thirteen miles away was the peak of Namcha 
Barwa, 25,445 feet, and between them flowed the Tsangpo over 14,000 feet below Namcha 


Barwa. It was an example of the power of water as startling as that of the Colorado river 
in the Grand Canyon (pp. 123-4). 


A foot-note adds: “The two peaks are supposed to be the breasts of 
Dorge Pagmo, the Diamond Sow, whose incarnation lives at Samdung 
Monastery on the Yamdrok T’so’—a striking example of ‘Tibetan mountain 


° The Riddle of the Tsangpo Gorges (Arnold 1936). Kingdon Ward’s earlier book, The Land of 
the Blue Poppy (Cambridge University Press, 1913) refers to a different region, that around 
A-tun-tsi (A-t’un-tzti iJ i%F-) between the Mekong and the Yangtse, some 200 miles due east of 
the T’sangpo bend, before the discovery of the Meconopsis Baileyi, where a number of different 
species of blue poppy are to be found, and which Kingdon Ward in The Mystery Rivers of Tibet 
(Seeley, Service and Co., 1923) (p. 90) calls ‘the land of the blue poppy’—the magnificent 
Meconopsis Speciosa discovered by George Forrest. 
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worship, which might be added to the list given by Nebesky-Wojkowitz in 
his recent Oracles and Demons of Tibet.® 

The valley now closed in on the river. The path by the river bank became 
more and more difficult, now passing through tunnels, now descending into 
the stream, now disappearing altogether. The travellers were forced to climb 
and cut their way through forest and jungle, till below the half-deserted village 
of Pemakéchung, they descended to the river and came upon the falls, thirty 
feet in height, with a rainbow in the rising foam. Even here a pilgrim path, 
overgrown in the summer, was followed each winter by some forty or fifty 
pilgrims, coming from a distance to circumambulate the falls. 

They continued their journey over a glaciated spur from Namcha Barwa, 
and when they reached the point beyond which it seemed impossible to 
proceed, a coolie brought news of a party of thirty people with a lama bound 
for Lhasa, who had come up through the gorges from Lagung by an old path 
they knew by the side of the river. It was decided that Captain Bailey and a 
servant should follow the party as it went back through the gorges, while 
Captain Morshead should return up-stream, mapping as he went. 

Bailey and his servant soon came upon the party, about eighteen in all, 
Moénpas from the villages of Payii and Luku lower down in the gorge. To 
whom they joined themselves, in spite of their evident unwillingness, and 
followed the party from Payii till they reached a cliff which they could not 
negotiate with their loads. Exhausted and with rations failing they returned, 
hoping to follow the path where the Luku party had branched off. But failing 
to find the track they returned to Pemakéchung, leaving a stretch of some ten 
miles only of the gorges, from the point they had reached below Pemakéchung 
to the village of Lagung, unsurveyed. This was traversed later by Captain 
Kingdon Ward and Lord Cawdor in 1924. 

On returning to Gyala the two explorers crossed over to the left bank 
of the Tsangpo to investigate the place of the god Shingche Ché Gye. They 
found a fall of some thirty feet of water, behind which the god was carved in 
a cave. 

They now set themselves to the second part of their task—the mapping 
of the frontier, which was in fact the crest of the Himalayan range south of 
the Tsangpo. This they did by following the left bank of the Tsangpo as far 
as T'setang, south south-east of Lhasa, sighting on to the heights of the divid- 
ing range above them as they went. They were now in the Tibetan province 
of Kongbo, which stretched down the river as far as Pemakéchung, with 
capital at Tela. In contrast to the gorges, here were villages, monasteries, 
crops, pastures, cattle, sheep, pigs, ponies and mules. Later they entered the 


6 Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1956. See this number of the Journal, p. 409. 
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poorer province of Takpo, with capital at Tsetang not far from the famous 
Sam-ye monastery (which they did not visit) founded by Padma Sambhava 
in A.D. 747, the earliest monastery in Tibet. They also passed through Lhagyar, 
south-east of T'setang, ‘a principality or petty kingdom with one of those loose 
associations with the Tibetan central government that one finds so perplexing’ 
(p. 177). 

In the settlements in the Tsangpo valley even at this early date they 
came across signs of the incoming Western influence, so characteristic of the 
towns and villages on the southern side of the Himalayas to-day—Kashmiri 
merchants, Indian salesmen, pupils from the British schools at Darjeeling, 
and the ubiquitous stalls in the bazaars: 

a few people sitting down with rubbishy things in front of them. There were toothbrushes 


and powder made in Japan and soap made in England. From Germany were aniline dyes, 
mouth organs and looking-glasses with pictures of King George V and Queen Mary on 


them (p. 182). 

At Netong they witnessed a case of spirit possession, the exorcism of 
the spirit, and lama dancing. 

From Tsetang they left the Tsangpo valley, and entered the transverse 
Yarlung valley, home of the first Tibetan kings. Travelling south-east they 
followed in general the route recently traversed by the Dalai Lama in his 
flight to India, and crossed the Himalaya Mountains by passes rising to 17,250 
feet, to the eastern end of Bhutan. Travelling again in the footsteps of Kintup 
through the sacred Tsari district with its temples and monasteries, they 
circled by the short route the holy mount Takpa Shiri, a mountain which is 
circumambulated once in twelve years by the route of the great circle by 
some 100,000 pilgrims. ‘The circle takes the pilgrims three weeks to complete, 
carrying their own food. It is not surprising that the ‘small pilgrimage’ is 
usually preferred. Among the temples the largest was the Pagmo Lhakang, 
dedicated to Dorje Pagmo, ‘the Sow Incarnate’, ‘the only female incarnation 
in Tibet and very holy’ (p. 201). 

After reaching Tawang on the Bhutan border, they returned northwards 
to Lhontse Dzong, filling in gaps in the map, and came southwards again to 
Tawang; then through eastern Bhutan to Assam and the railhead at Rangiya, 
which they reached six months after they had left Mipi for Tibet. 


On returning to India one of Colonel Bailey’s first acts was to search 
for Kintup. 


While I was in Simla, I had enquiries made about Kintup, whose itinerary we had found 
at the same time so useful and accurate during our travels. We had come to regard him 
as a legendary figure. His journey had been made in 1880, before either Morshead or I had 
been born. And yet Kintup had been a young man at the time. In 1913, he could only have 
been in his fifties, that is if he were still alive. 

As far as the Survey of India was concerned, Kintup was lost. They had no idea where 
he might be and no great curiosity (p. 279). 
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Before long news was received from a Sikkimese friend that Kintup had 
been found working as a tailor in Darjeeling. An interview was arranged and 
Bailey had a long talk with him about his travels, in which Bailey learned 
that Kintup 


had never said that there were any great falls in the Tsangpo. He had talked about the 
150-foot fall of the stream behind which the deity Shingche Chégye was hidden and he 
had talked about the thirty-foot fall by Pemakéchung, and either the scribe to whom he had 
dictated his report or the man who had translated it had collated the two, a mistake which 
Kintup had not corrected because he had not been able to read the report or its translation. 
Bailey made great efforts to arrange with the government of India a 
pension for Kintup, and succeeded in procuring for him a bonus of a thousand 
rupees, a few months before he died. 
Another very pleasing thing in the book is Bailey’s tribute to Captain 
Morshead, the more so that within two years Captain Morshead was killed 
in Burma, and never published his own memoirs as he had intended to do. 


He had all the work. He had to travel slowly in all weathers with very delicate surveying 

instruments, which had to be manhandled. My stuff could be carried on yaks and I could 

ride ahead and camp early and make notes and enquiries about the country and the routes 
ahead. He came on behind, having climbed every significant eminence on the way, waited 
for the weather and then made his observations. It was a terrific feat. 

The series of eight small route maps with which the book is illustrated 
are a tribute to Captain Morshead’s work. Reduced to a small scale but show- 
ing the relief by form lines and provided with spot-heights and hill shading, 
they portray simply but most successfully the chief physical features of each 
section of the journey. At no point is one left in doubt as to the route or the 
character of the country through which it passes. 

The book is written in a clear and concise style, without waste of words, 
yet graphic and impressive as befits the theme. The modesty and self-efface- 
ment of the author—linguist, naturalist and explorer—his sympathy with 
the people and sensitivity to nature, as well as a quiet and dry humour, 
pervade the book. Although essentially a book of geographical exploration, 
it is also a book for the naturalist and for the student of ethnography. As in 
the case of other recent books on Tibet reviewed in this Journal, the author 
is impressed with the humanity of the Tibetans, which in his last sentence he 
predicts will eventually humanize their neighbours. 

About the same time that Bailey and Morshead were making their 
journey, Captain Kingdon Ward, who had missed Bailey by two days at 
Menkung on the Salween, when the latter was endeavouring to reach the 
Tsangpo gorges from China, was exploring the Sino-Tibetan borderland, 
and was attempting to cross the Salween and to break through to Po me as 
Bailey nearly succeeded in doing. Although frustrated for the same reason— 
the outbreak of the Chinese and Tibetan hostilities on the Borderland— 
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Captain Kingdon Ward gives a picture of the Tibetans of South-eastern 
Tibet with which that given by Colonel Bailey should be compared.’ 
When Bailey and Morshead returned to India, the Simla Conference had 
opened, and Morshead’s map provided data for the drawing of the McMahon 
line from the east of Bhutan, along the northern border of Assam, ‘where the 
frontier had never been defined’ (p. 278). 
F. S. DRAKE 
University of Hong Kong 


* The Mystery Rivers of Tibet, Seeley, Service & Co., 1923. 


Where the Gods are Mountains : Three Years among the People of the Himalayas. 
By RENE VON NEBESKY-WojkowITz.* Translated from the German by 
MIcHAEL BuL_ock. (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1956. Pp. 256. 
Sixteen plates including 25 photographs, and two maps. 21s. net) 


THE scene of this small but interestingly written book is the district around 
Kalimpong; the people with whom it is concerned are the Tibetans, the 
Bhutanese, the Lepchas of Sikkim and others, who are found side by side in 
that border-region at the entrance to Tibet. 

Commencing with a straightforward account of the magnificent scenery 
around Kalimpong, and notes upon the population and foreign residents to 
be found there, the book proceeds to ever deeper and more detailed descrip- 
tions of the ‘Tibetan lamaseries from Kalimpong to Gangtok and Darjeeling. 
It soon becomes evident that the author is no casual observer, but a profound 
student of Tibetan Buddhism, though personally restricted to the borderland, 
who has won the confidence of the Tibetan lamas, and who has been allowed 
to see texts, and witness ceremonies usually reserved for believers only. 

With meticulous care the author, sympathetic though sceptical, has 
recorded the spiritualistic rites that he himself has witnessed, in the setting 
of the myths and legends learnt from the lamas, and of the details of the 
iconography that adorns the lamaseries. The book, therefore, has the freshness 
of new discovery, even though familiar ground is sometimes covered. In its 
sympathetic approach the book may be compared with other recent descrip- 
tions of ‘Tibet reviewed in a previous issue of this Journal. 

The chief contribution of the book is to be found in its vivid portrayal 
of the shamanistic rites, whether Bon or Buddhist, Red Hat or Yellow Hat, 
seen in the chapels around Kalimpong, against the background of the more 


* The author’s name is given as René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz in Oracles and Demons of 
Tibet, Oxford University Press, 1956. 


1 Vol. III, No. 1, 1956. 
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famous monasteries of Tibet. The scenes are similar to, though more frightful 
than, those described by Goullart? and Rock? among the Na-khi on the 
eastern border of Tibet, where the primitive Bon religion is still extant. Nor 
can one read these accounts of the invocation of the spirits, the possession 
of the medium, the symptoms of the trance, and the ecstatic oracular utter- 
ances, without recalling some of the poems of the Chinese Shih-ching w¥ ®,* 
and of the ‘Elegies of Ch’u’ (Ch’u-tz’ti 4& @#°) that reflect the basic shamanism 
underlying the spiritualistic side of religion in China. 


F. S Drake 
University of Hong Kong 


° Forgotten Kingdom, John Murray, 1955. 
3 The Na-khi Naga Cult and other Related Ceremonies, Rome, IsMEO, 1952. 


4 J. Legge, Chinese Classics, The She King, Part II, Bk. VI, Ode V #63%, Ode VI (ai; 
Part III, Bk. Ode III Ode Part IV, Bk. III, Ode I #8, Ode II 


5 A. Waley, The Nine Songs Juss, Allen and Unwin, 1956. D. Hawkes, Ch’u T2’%, Clarendon 
Press, 1959. 


Oracles and Demons of Tibet. The Cult and Iconography of the Tibetan 
Protective Deities. By RENE DE NeBEskY-Wojkow!7TZz. (London: Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege; and The Hague: Mouton and 
Co., 1956. Pp. xv + 666. Twenty plates [one in colour], twenty-four line 
drawings in text, and one plan. 105s. net) 


THE material for this massive volume of nearly seven hundred pages was 
gathered by the author during a three years’ residence in the Indo-Sikkimese 
borderland, which has been described by him in a small but fascinating book 
Where the Gods are Mountains,} a review of which also appears in this number 
of the Journal. In contrast to the latter book designed for the general reader, 
Oracles and Demons of Tibet is decidedly a scholars’ book; it presents the 
results—or rather a part of the results—of the author’s researches, the part 
dealing, as the sub-title indicates, with the Tibetan Protective Deities. Other 
parts dealing with the religion of the Lepchas and other neighbouring peoples, 
upon which he has published preliminary papers in various Journals, are 
reserved by the author for full treatment in a later work. 

The book which is divided into two parts: the Iconography of the 
Protective Deities, and the Cult of the Protective Deities, is a vast compilation 
of notes from conversations with Tibetan lamas, from observation of cere- 
monies and shrines, and from translations from rare Tibetan texts, with 


1 Trans. Michael Bullock (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1956). 
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frequent reference for comparison and interpretation to the work of Western 
predecessors in the same field—R. A. Stein, H. Hoffman, S. Hummel, G. N. 
Roerich, F. D. Lessing, and Giuseppe Tucci; L. Petech, G. C. Toussaint, 
S. H. Ribbach, A. H. Francke, and M. Eliade; together with earlier writers, 
L. A. Waddell, A. Griinwedel, W. E. Clark, A. Getty, A. K. Gordon and 
Mme David-Neel. The result is the most complete description of the Tibetan 
Protective Deities, and of the magical practices connected with them, that 
has yet appeared in a European language. 

The centre from which the author pursued his enquiries—the Kalimpong 
district—is probably the most suitable for the purpose, Tibet itself being 
barred, and is vividly portrayed in Where the Gods are Mountains, a book 
which provides an illuminating introduction to the subject. Here is the end 
of the caravan road from Tibet to India. Here is a considerable Tibetan 
population, with several Tibetan monasteries and a number of private shrines. 
Here the Thirteenth Dalai resided during his flight to India, and here the 
Fourteenth Dalai, whose memory in the region is still green, passed recently 
on his journeys between India and Tibet. Here are found members of the 
Royal Houses of Sikkim and Bhutan, and a number of influential Tibetan 
families. Here the Incarnate Lama, the Rimpoche Dando Tulku, has his 
headquarters. The monasteries of Darjeeling and Pedong are within easy reach 
and also those of Gangtok and Sikkim. The variety of races in this Himalayan 
settlement—at least six languages are spoken habitually in the bazaar at 
Kalimpong—has attracted Western scholars of ethnology and religion: Prince 
Peter of Greece and Denmark, Dr G. N. Roerich, and Dr J. F. Rock, besides 
Dr René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz himself, and many others whose names are 
at present less well known. Here lived British Representatives of the last 
generation, students of Tibet—Sir Charles Bell and Sir Basil Gould; here 
Mr David Macdonald, their associate, is now retired. In this region or within 
range of it were conducted the scholarly activities of Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup 
and his collaborator Dr Evans-Wentz. Being on one of the main routes to Tibet 
it was traversed by Marco Pallis, Professor Giuseppe Tucci and Heinrich 
Harrer. Recently it has become a centre for Western Buddhists and for Indian 
devotees: the Bikkshu Sangarakshita makes his headquarters here, and the 
Radhakrishna Mission has established an asram. 

It was in this environment that René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz carried 
out his researches. He formed friendships with the high lamas, particularly 
the Rimpoche Dando Tulku, who made available to him their little known 
Tibetan texts, many being still in manuscript form; they admitted him to their 
ceremonies, and spent time with him in conversation. Two hundred and four 
Tibetan source books are listed by the author,of which sixty-four are described 
as manuscripts, the remainder being block-prints. Many of these, previously 
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unknown to Western scholars, were borrowed from the monasteries of Lhasa 
by the Rimpoche Dando Tulku for the use of Nebesky-Wojkowitz alone. 


I. The outcome of all this patient enquiry and careful annotation is the book 
we have before us. It may be described as an immense source book for the 
study of the Protective Deities of Tibet. A word of explanation may be 
necessary with regard to the Protective Deities. They include at the highest 
range emanations of the Buddhist Bodhisattvas, and at the lowest transforma- 
tions of the pre-Buddhist Tibetan and Bon deities and demons; the latter 
having been overcome by the spiritual power of Buddhist saints during the 
conversion of Tibet, have been changed into protectors and guardians of the 
Buddhist religion and its adherents. In general they are described throughout 
the book by the Sanskrit name Dharmapala (‘Tib. Chos-skyong, ‘protectors 
of the religious law’). 
The Protective Deities fall into two main classes: 


firstly the powerful, high-ranking deities, known as the ’jig rten las ’das pa’i srung ma, 

i.e. the gods and goddesses who have passed beyond the six spheres of existence; . . . 

Secondly those deities who are still residing within the spheres inhabited by animated 

beings and taking an active part in the religious life of Tibet, most of them assuming from 

time to time possession of mediums who act then as their mouthpieces. These gods and 
goddesses, known as the ’jig rten pa’i srung ma or ’jig rten ’das pa’i srung ma, are also 

frequently called dregs pa, ‘the haughty ones’ (pp. 3-4). 

In Where the Gods are Mountains these two classes are described as 
‘protective gods who have already left the world’ and ‘the earthly protective 
gods’ respectively (pp. 210 and 204). 

Of the multitude of gods and goddesses occupying a lower rank the 
author says ‘most of these were originally members of the Bon pantheon’ 
(p. 253). They include mountain deities, local deities of all kinds and ‘enemy 
gods’, to all of whom more detailed reference will be made below. 

The dharmapdlas, more often appearing in their wrathful than in their 
peaceful mood, for the better protection of the faithful, are described in 
terrifying realism, together with their appropriate colours, symbols and 
adornments. After a general account of the main groups of dharmapdlas and 
of the appearance of representative types, culled largely from the sa@dhanas, 
the book with increasing particularization, proceeds to describe systematically 
the iconography of the chief dharmapdlas with their retinue of lesser deities. 
Where these have already been dealt with in some of the standard Western 
works on Tibetan iconography, the author makes reference to these, and after 
a general outline applies himself to minute description of those aspects or 
those deities that have not been previously discussed, drawing upon the 
Tibetan works to which he had access and the conversations with his Tibetan 


friends. 
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In this way he surveys five main groups of the ’Jig rten las ’das pa’i srung 
ma, and eleven of the ’Jig rten pa’i srung ma, each including numerous 
sub-groups and countless individual forms of deities. When we observe that 
the author’s Index of Names and Classes of Deities at the end of the volume 
consists of over 3,000 items, we realize the immensity and the complexity of 


the Tibetan pantheon, and of the task undertaken by the author. 


The ’ Jig rten las ’das pa’i srung ma (deities who have passed beyond the 
six spheres of existence, or, ‘protective gods who have already left the world’) 
are described with their associated deities in the following order: 


(1) dPal Idan lha mo, ‘the chief guardian of the Tibetan Buddhist 
pantheon’, ‘the chief protectress of the dGe lugs pa (Gelugpa) sect, 
and her ‘“‘emanation’”’ Ma gcig dpal Idan lha mo is the principal 
guardian goddess of the Tibetan capital. . . . She is also believed 
to be the chief ma mo’ (pp. 23-24). 


(2) mGon po (Nag po chen, Skt. Mahakdla) for whom seventy-two or 
seventy-five forms are claimed, who is described in A Dictionary of 
Chinese Buddhist Terms? as a male form of Kali, spouse of Shiva, and 
whose yum or Sakti is one form of dPal ldan lha mo (mahagakti). 


(3) ‘The complex figure of the ‘god of wealth’ in three forms: Vaisravana 
(the Lokapdla of the North), Kubera and Jambhala; of whom about 
thirty-eight forms are listed. 

(4) gShin rje and related deities, about twelve forms. 


(5) Cam sring, who ‘occupies the position of a war-god’ (p. 88), who is 
probably of foreign origin, a pre-Buddhist deity of the Mongols, 
not venerated by the Tibetans until the sixteenth century, and 
worshipped under various forms and names. It is not always clear 
whether /Cam sring belongs to the ’ Jig rten las ’das pa’i srung ma or 
to the ’Jig rten pa’i srung ma class, to which we now come. 


The eleven groups of the ’Jig rten pa’i srung ma, ‘those deities who are 
still residing within the sphere of animated beings’, or ‘the earthly protective 
gods’, are described in the following order: 


(1) Pe har and his companions. Pe har occupies the chief place in the 
dGe lugs pa sect, but a lower place in other sects because of his 
foreign origin. Although this group of deities has been the subject 
of various other studies, and although the author endeavours to 
limit himself to a general outline, he is able with the addition of new 
material to devote forty pages to this group. He first discusses the 
complex origin and history of Pe har, and notes that by some he is 


2 Soothill and Hodous (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1937), p. 97a. 
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made to be a form of Brahma, and by some a form of Indra; that 
some bring him from Bengal, and some from the land of the Uigurs; 
that there are various legends describing his transfer to Samye 
monastery where he became the guardian deity, until in the time of 
the Fifth Dalai Lama he was moved to Nechung monastery near 
Drepung, his present residence. 

The author next describes in some detail, derived from hitherto 
unpublished Tibetan sources the iconography of the Pe har deities in 
five groups, being emanations of the chief minister of Pe har and of 
Pe har himself, corresponding to the four directions and the centre. 
The guardian deity rDo rje shugs Idan, ‘Powerful Thunderbolt’, a 
comparatively recent deity, an incarnate priest of the Drepung 
monastery, in the time of the Fifth Dalai Lama, who became one of 
the chief protectors of the dGe lugs pa order, and will succeed Pe har 
as the head of all the ’ Jig rten pa’i srung ma, when Pe har ‘advances 
into the rank of those guardian-deities who stand already outside the 
worldly spheres’ (p. 134). He is worshipped in five groups of 
emanations, and is the guardian of the temples of the dGe lugs pa, 
especially of Ganden (dGa’ldan). 


Tshangs-pa, the Tibetan name for Brahma. Another Tibetan god 
however of somewhat similar name, T'shangs pa dkar po, is equated 
with Pe har. The author thinks it probable that the name of an 
ancient Tibetan deity was used to denote an Indian god. 


A Tibetan oral tradition claims that the cult of the Indian god Brahmd began to 
spread in the Land of Snows only in the 12th century A.D. after the arrival of 
the Pandit Atiga (p. 145). 

He has various forms. His wrathful aspect is bSe’i khrab can, the 
special protector of the eastern peak of dGa’/dan (Ganden) (p. 153), 
from whom five emanations radiate. There are two chief mediums, 
one residing in Lamo (La mo) monastery, forty miles east of Lhasa, 
the other in Kra ’brug in Lhoka (lHo-kha) province. Several 
oracle-priests are possessed by him, one at Netang (sNye thang) 
and another at Nyi ma thang. 


rDor rje legs pa, a dam can, that is, a Tibetan deity who tried to 
obstruct Padma Sambhava’s mission, and was converted to be a 
protective deity of Buddhism. He is regarded by the rNying ma pa 
sect as one of the most powerful of the ’ Jig rten pa’i srung ma, and 
more powerful than Pe har himself. He is of Central Asia origin, 
‘dark-hued’, a member of the ‘four orders of treasure-guards’ 
(pp. 154-5); his chief emanation is ‘the dark-hued blacksmith’ 
mGar ba’i mtshan can (pp. 154-5). 
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(5) The dge bsnyen Phying dkar ba, the protective deity of a great number 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


of monasteries under various names. He is an emanation of Avaloki- 
tésvara; he was, according to legend, transferred from Nalanda to 
Tibet by Atiga. He has several emanations, including the local 
protective deity of Talung (sTag-lung) monastery. Like Pe har he is 
on the verge of passing into a higher existence. 

Tsi’u dmar po and the btsan demons. Tsi’u dmar po became Pe har’s 
successor as the guardian of Samye. He has various forms of which 
one is the chief leader of the wild btsan demons, and the head of an 
ancient group of seven Tibetan deities who have become protective 
deities—‘the seven dam can brothers’. He is worshipped near the 
Yamdog Tso ( Yar ’brog mtsho) between Gyantse and Lhasa. The 
most important medium resides at Samye, and one of his retinue is 
among the protective deities of Samding (bSam Iding) monastery in 
Central Tibet, of Tashilumpo (bKra shis lhun po), and of Dungkar 
monastery in the Chumbi Valley. 

The Tshe ring mched Inga and related goddesses. The Tshe ring 
mched Inga, ‘the five long-lived sisters’ are followers of dPal Idan 
dmag zor remati. They are ancient Tibetan deities said to have been 
defeated by Padma Sambhava and incorporated in the Tibetan Budd- 
hist pantheon. They are mountain goddesses whose residence is a 
Mount Jo mo gangs dkar, at the foot of which are five glacial lakes. 
They should be worshipped in places of natural beauty. Their 
subordinates, the twelve bstan ma goddesses (bstan ma bcu gnyis) 
take possession in turns of an oracle-priestess at a shrine close to 
Drepung (p. 198). 

The sman goddesses (sman mo) are of pre-Buddhist origin; they 

form groups called sisterhoods, and dwell mostly in the sky and 
in lakes. 
Of the immense group of Mountain-deities only the chief are 
described in this book, for ‘there is scarcely a peak in Tibet which 
would not be regarded as the abode of a mountain-god, or goddess’ 
(p. 203). This gives point to the title of the author’s smaller volume, 
‘Where the Gods are Mountains’. The Mountain-deities are for the 
most part of the nature of dam cam, pre-Buddhist deities who tried 
to obstruct the advance of Padma Sambhava and being subjected 
by him became protective deities. In the Yarlung Valley in the east 
is the deified mountain at the foot of which the first legendary kings 
of Tibet lived. In the south is a mountain-god believed to be an 
‘emanation’ of King Ge sar. In the north is the most popular 
mountain-god of Tibet, 
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umber the ruling divinity of the great gNyan chen thang lha range, which stretches for 
valoki- hundreds of miles through the scarcely inhabited part of northern Tibet (p. 205); 
inda to who is also ‘the protective mountain-deity of the Marpari (dMar 
€ local po ri), the hill on which the Potala Palace was built. 
ar he is Interesting details are given about the worship of the famous 
mountain range south of the Koko-nor, the Amne Machen (Am nye 
e har’s rma chen), god of the wild mGo log tribes that live at its foot, 
which personified as the deity rMa chen spom ra in the Tibetan books, and 
1 of an venerated by circumambulation of the mountain range, in the same 
tective way as the Kha-wa-kar-po Range (the Mountain of White Snow 
‘ar the py and many another sacred mountain, is venerated by 
- The circumambulation on the part of Tibetan pilgrims. This mountain 
nue is which is connected with the ancient Bon religion, has been studied 
ery in by the explorer J. R. Rock, who points to the fact that it is known , 
ingkar to the Na-khi of South-west China as evidence of the southward 4 
movement of the Na-khi to their present home.® The god is accom- : 
e ring panied by a train of three hundred and sixty brother-deities, called 
l Idan rma, which suggests to the author that the rma may be a separate 
- been group of local gods (p. 210). 
3udd- Among the numerous deified mountains described by the author, 
e isa special mention may be made of Kanchenjunga (Gangs chen mdzod 
lakes, Inga), the most sacred of the sacred mountains of Sikkim, and the 
Their third highest mountain in the world, who is thought to have assisted 
mys ) lHa btsun chen po, the apostle of Buddhism in Sikkim in the seven- 
se to teenth century. 
Mention must also be made of Mt Kailas (Te se gangs), ‘the 
they legendary Sumeru, the central mountain of the Hindu-Buddhist 
’ and cosmography’, in south-western Tibet. 
Not only members of the various Tibetan Buddhist sects, but also adherents of 
f are the Bon faith venerate the mountain and the adjoining two lakes, the Manasarova 
hich and the Rakas tal, by performing a circumambulation of the holy sphere against 
: the sense of the clock, contrary to the direction in which the Buddhist pilgrims 
dess trek (p. 223). 
a Reference is also made to the legend of the battle between the 
tried Tibetan Buddhist saint Milarepa ( M: ila ras pa ) and the Bon magician 
ante Na ro bon chung, traces of which still remain in a deep ravine on the 
an slopes of Mt Kailas; and also to the ancient tradition that Mt Kailas 
as is the seat of thirteen pre-Buddhist deities mentioned in Bon works. 
€ an 3 See references in Note 13, on p. 209; and see J. F. Rock, The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom of 4 
ular Southwest China (Harvard University Press, 1947) Vol. II, pp. 322-4 et al.; The Amnye Ma- 4 


chhen Range and Adjacent Regions (Rome, IsMEO, 1956). For reviews of books on the Na-khi 
see Journal of Oriental Studies, Vol. 111 (2), 1956. 
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And so the chapter goes on to describe the pre-Buddhist deities, 
the ma sangs, and the mountain deities called gzhi bdag, and the texts 
called /ha bsangs, both Bon and Buddhist, in which long lists of these 
are given. We feel that with the mountain deities, and rulers of rivers, 
lakes, and ridges, we have penetrated a long way back into the 
basic religion of the Tibetans. 

(9) The Local Protective Deities—deities who are only of local importance 
—follow naturally upon the mountain-deities, of whom the author 
says: “Their number is far too big to attempt listing here the greater 
part of them’ (p. 231). He proceeds however to give ‘a few examples 
from various parts of Tibet and from some of the adjoining areas’ 
(p. 221): (i) Central Tibet, (ii) the Chumbi valley, (iii) Northern 
Tibet and Mongolia, and (iv) various minor dharmapadlas. 

(10) Next a long chapter is devoted to the Dregs pa, used here not in the 
higher sense of the ’ Jig rten pa’i srung ma (p. 413 above), but to denote 
the multitude of gods and goddesses (dregs pa pho mo) of a lower 
rank, most of whom were originally members of the Bon pantheon 
(p. 253). They occur in various groups and sub-divisions, after des- 
cribing which the author enumerates in some detail the /ha, the ma mo, 
the bdud, the ging, the dmu bdud, the yul lha, the rgyal po, the ’gong 
po, the bgags, the klu bdud, the klu mo—all demons of one type or 
another, some of whom the author has mentioned in other contexts. 

These are followed by a list of eighteen classes of deities given in 
a Bon work: birth-gods, cattle-gods (worshipped by the Tibetan 
nomads), the five evil goddesses of illnesses, the twenty-eight astro- 
nomical goddesses of Indian origin, the various klu ’bum, and klu 
btsan, the (b)shan pa or ‘butchers’ (p. 310), the se, the gdon, the 
mtshum, and pho rgyud (aboriginal Tibetan deities), the bon skyang 
(guardian deities of the Bon), and the four Bon goddesses—the 
lHag mo bzhi. 

(11) The last chapter of Part One describes the Dgra lha, the ‘Enemy 
Gods’, that is, ‘deities who are believed to be especially capable of 
protecting their worshippers against enemies, and to help them 
increase their property’ (p. 318). In this chapter the Nying ma 
(rNying ma pa) sect and the Bon figure largely, and the author draws 
heavily upon the /ha bsangs works both Buddhist and Bon. 


II. The second part of the book is devoted to the Cult of the Protective 
Deities, and covers sacrifices and offerings, religious ritual, oracles and divina- 
tion, destructive magic, protection against evil by charms and amulets, and 
notes on ‘Tibetan Shamanism. 
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Under sacrificial objects and offerings, a variety of substances and instru- 
ments is listed and described: for the wrathful deities, flesh and blood, both 
animal and human (sometimes symbolically, sometimes actually), procured 
from the most repulsive sources, with skulls and bones used for musical 
instruments; for the peaceful deities, vegetables and sweet-smelling herbs. 

Sacrificial cakes of dough (gtor ma) in which the deity temporarily 
resides are made both for the wrathful and for the peaceful deities, and are 
used extensively by the Bon. 

Magical weapons called zor are described, and weapons, such as the 
khram shing, carried by the deities. 

Representations used in destructive magic (lingam), effigies made for 
substitute-offerings (glud), especially in ‘scape-goat’ ceremonies, and wood 
moulds (zan par) for making them, the ‘blood-lake’ cake (khrag mtsho) 
offered to wrathful deities, ‘flour-butter’ (phye mar) for good luck, the arrow- 
symbol of the male element, and the divination-arrow (mda ’dar) used by the 
Bonpos are described in turn. 

Next, a chapter is devoted to thread-crosses (mdos) and thread-cross 
ceremonies, magic rites to avert various kinds of evil, which date from pre- 
Buddhist days, and which are found not only with the Tibetans, the Mongols, 
the Na-khi, and the Naga tribes, but also far afield in South Africa, and Peru, 
Australia, and Sweden. Sometimes they are used as traps for catching demons; 
sometimes as temporary abodes for deities. 

A chapter follows on the worship of the dharmapdlas, in which various 
kinds of musical instruments, appropriate to the deities both wrathful and 
peaceful, the ceremonial drums, the offerings, the mgon khang and its fittings, 
religious dances, the dances of Sikkim, and pilgrimages to sacred mountains, 
are described. The chapter ends with a description of the aboriginal gTinglo 
klo tribe of the Assam Himalayas, through whose territory the pilgrim route 
to rTsa ri thugs ka runs. 

Oracles are treated in two chapters, first spirit-possession and mediums 
generally, and then the particular case of the State Oracle at Nechung. 


One of the main differences between the ’jig rten las ’das pa’i srung ma and the ‘jig rten 
pa’i srung ma is said to be the circumstance, that many of the deities belonging to the 
latter class take at certain times possession of men or women who act then as their mouth- 
pieces (p. 409). 
In other words, only ‘those deities who are still residing within the spheres 
inhabited by animated beings’ (pp. 3-4) ‘would condescend to interfere with 
more or less mundane affairs by speaking through the mouth of a medium’ 
(p. 409). 
The connection between Tibetan Buddhism and the primitive Bon 
religion that has been mentioned above now becomes more marked. With 
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regard to the peculiar group of Tibetan mediums found mainly in the 
Chumbi Valley, in Sikkim, and in Bhutan, the author says: 
They are laymen and laywomen who, though not connected with the few Bon monasteries 
existing in the first-mentioned area, are regarded by the Buddhists as typical representatives 


of the Bon creed. Actually they seem to be a remnant of the earliest, unorganized Bon as it 
existed before the so-called “White Bon’ (Bon dkar) had developed after the example of 


Buddhism (p. 425). 

Similarities with the spirit possession described by J. F. Rock among the 
Na-khi on the Sino-Tibetan borderland increase and are noted by the author. 
Reference also is made to ‘the trances which took place already in the early 
Bon out of which the oracle-cult of ‘Tibetan Buddhism developed’ (p. 428). 

With meticulous care the ceremonial garments worn by the mediums, 
and the selection and qualifications of the mediums, are described. The 
trance itself is then described. This has already been done by the author with 
graphic simplicity in his shorter work Where the Gods are Mountains. The 
account is now repeated and enlarged, and enriched with additional photo- 
graphic illustrations. One cannot but compare it mentally with the description 
of a similar experience among the Na-khi by Peter Goullart,4 and with 
descriptions of the coming of the Spirit in the Shih-ching,® and the Nine Songs® 
of the ancient Chinese. 

The short account of the State Oracle at Nechung (gNas chung dgon pa) 
south-west of Lhasa is particularly valuable because it is based upon informa- 
tion given to the author by the son of a former Nechung oracle-priest, who had 
been relieved of his office, and who afterwards reverted to lay life. It consists 
of a detailed description of the monastery and its contents, accompanied with 
a sketch map, and followed by notes on the history of the Oracle to the present 
day. A similar but shorter account derived from the same source is given by 
the author in Where the Gods are Mountains, with more colourful but partial 
descriptions taken from the writings of earlier European travellers; but the 
account before us is the most complete that at present exists. 

Related to the practice of consulting an oracle-priest, but less expensive, 
are other forms of divination, which are treated in a separate chapter, and 
include scapulimancy, in which the shoulder-blade of a sheep is used, and for 
details of which the reader is referred to several earlier books in which it is 
described ; divination cards; the use of a rosary for divination; dice; seeds and 
pebbles; drum-divination; divination by pieces of coloured wool; by arrows; 
by mirrors; by birds; and by various omens. Most of these are traced to Bon 
origins, and are practised to-day by both Bonpo and Tibetan Buddhists. 


* Forgotten Kingdom, J. Murray, 1955, p. 158. 
5 4#2 J. Legge, The Chinese Classics, The She King, 1871. 
® A. Waley, The Nine Songs ju}, Allen & Unwin, 1956. 
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A short chapter describes the Tibetan weather-makers and weathermak- 
ing ceremonies. Weather is controlled by the k/u water-spirits, ‘the names of the 
most important of whom are to be found in the Bon works . . . which are used 
nowadays even by the Buddhist clergy in their weather-making rites’ (p. 467); 
by the Indian deity Varuna (‘a blue-coloured god with seven snakes rising 
above his head’) and his companions; by mountain-deities ‘masters of hail’ ; 
and other dharmapdlas, the ‘mistress of lightning’, the ‘wind-god’, and others. 

The weather-makers are employed to bring rain, and particularly to 
ward off hail. Deities must be appeased and demons destroyed. Weather-signs 
are studied; thread-crosses, offerings, meditations, and recitations of mantras 
are all used. Most members of the Buddhist clergy know the simple cere- 
monies; but among ‘the sorcerers of the “black Bon” are those who specialize 
most in weather-making’ (p. 470). 

A chapter devoted to destruction magic (or Black Magic) tells how certain 
gruesome recipes in which ‘the sngags pa and magicians of the “‘black Bon” 
are renowned’, are used to engage the help of the dharmapadlas ‘especially that 
of the wrathful and malevolent deities’, ‘for causing harm to the foes of the 
Buddhist religion and the Tibetan state, but also in order to injure a personal 
enemy’ (p. 481). 

The principle underlying these is that every person, family, and the State 
itself, has a bla, ‘life-power’, which is associated with some place or object, 
such as a mountain or animal. By destroying his b/a, injury may be done to 
the person concerned, and may even lead to his death. 

After describing the simpler rites designed to injure an individual, the 
author proceeds to describe the more complex ones which are practised to 
destroy the enemies of the Buddhist Church; and those which have been 
used from time to time to decimate armies invading Tibet; not always with 
success. The chapter concludes with a note on the Tibetan practice of love- 
magic. 

Of an opposite nature are the amulets and charms used by the ‘Tibetans 
to protect against evil, and to counteract evil forces. Among these, spells 
written on small pieces of paper, magical drawings, prehistoric beads called 
gai, are used to ward off every kind of accident and calamity. 

Animals are used as a ‘scape-goat’ (glud), to which the harmful forces 
are transferred by certain ceremonies, of which the most famous is the annual 
New Year great glud gong ceremony at Lhasa, when two men are selected to 
take the place of the scape-goats. This and various other ‘scape-goat’ cere- 
monies to ward off illness, to save children from injuries by demons, to 
counteract the evil influences of the sri demons, to cure diseases caused by 
demons, to protect from all kinds of misfortune, in which small effigies made 
of flour and dough are largely used as glud, are described in great detail. 
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Purifications by ceremonial fire are also described. Yogic training is 
another method used by certain monasteries for purification, and in this 
connection the fortnight’s journey with little resting space by three yogis 
from Zhva lu dgon pa via Shigatse to Lhasa, Samye and back once in twelve 
years (the g. Yul drug bar bskor), previously described by David-Neel and 
graphically recounted in Where the Gods are Mountains as a ‘Mystic Marathon 
Race’, is recorded here in detail. 

The last chapter consists of some notes on Tibetan Shamanism, in which 
the author points out a number of resemblances between Tibetan religion, 
and especially the Bon form of it, and the shamanistic beliefs and practices 
of the peoples of Siberia and Mongolia, as described by various European 
authorities; for example, the use in both of the number seven and nine; 
similarity in the appearance of some of the deities; the transformation of 
people who had died an unnatural death into malevolent spirits; the b/a- 
beliefs; the calling of the spirit by the medium only at the appropriate times; 
the use of effigies; similarity in some of the drums; the use in certain cere- 
monies of felt and divination-arrows, similarity between the phur ba of the 
Tibetans and sticks used by the Buriat shamans; similarity of the outfit of the 
Tibetan oracle-priests and that of the shamans; the use of the sword by the 
oracle-priests and by the shamans; similarity between the trance of the 
Tibetan oracle-priests and that of the ‘arctic’ shamans, the ‘flight of the soul’ 
in the Shaman ecstasy, and in the Bonpo funeral ceremonies; travelling to 
heaven by rainbows; thread-cross ceremonies; the use of effigies of the soul 
(glud) and scape-goats for transferring evil; divination by scapula of sheep; 
and qualities claimed for both the shaman and the Bon magician. 

There are appended nine Tibetan texts used in the book, transcribed in 
roman letters; a list of 204 Tibetan source books, including both block-prints 
and manuscripts, and a number of Indexes, (1) to (4) and (6) being in roman- 
ized Tibetan; (5) being in Sanskrit romanized; (7) and (8) being in English: 
(1) names and classes of ‘Tibetan deities; (2) general Tibetan expressions; (3) 
names of Buddhist personalities ; (4) geographical terms; (5) a Sanskrit index; 
(6) miscellaneous expressions; (7) list of authors; (8) index of items. 

The book is illustrated with several interesting plates, especially those 
showing the stages of the oracle-priest’s trance. But the value of the book 
would have been greatly increased if it had been more fully illustrated. This 
was probably not practicable under the circumstances in which the material 
was gathered, from Tibetan source books and by word of mouth outside the 
borders of Tibet, and also no doubt owing to the great expense that would 
have been involved. The readers must look for illustrations in the works of 
Tucci, Lessing, Roerich and others. 
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As said above, the book is essentially a book for scholars and for students 
of Tibetan iconography and art, for whom it is an indispensable reference 
book. The small companion volume, Where the Gods are Mountains, performs 
the useful function of a guide through the maze of descriptive detail, and 


points the way for the general reader. 
F. S. DRAKE 


University of Hong Kong 
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A. RECENT ARTICLES 


ANNALS OF THE HITOTSUBASHI ACADEMY 


(Tokyo) 

Vot. VII, No. 2, Aprit 1957. Prerequisites for Japanese Economy and Small-Medium Industry: 
TokuTaRO YAMANAKA. The Territorial Problems of the Peace Treaty with Japan: ZENGO 
Ountra. On Capital Punishment: TapasHt Urematsu. On Some Characteristics of Mass 
Entertainment in Contemporary Japan: Hiroshi M1NaMI. Accounting Principles Underlying 
Net Worth Increasing Theory: Tosuio I1no. 


Vor. VIII, No. 1, OcroBER 1957. On Inherent Defect of the Subject-Matter Insured: YOSHISAKU 
Kato. On Biases of the Price-Deflator: Ryotaro Ilocut. Changes Over Time of Production 
and Added Value: Isamu YaMapDA. The Problem of Economic Backwardness and the History of 
Economic Development: Yoicut Iracakt. The Character of the Feudal Society in Japan: 
TaKEsHI Toyopa. Shosei-Katagi and English Literature : Suunji Esuke. The Two Construc- 
tions—‘ Accusative and Participle’ and ‘Genitive and Gerund’ : Kikuo YAMAKAWA. 


ART AND LETTERS 
(JOURNAL OF THE Roya INp1IA, PAKISTAN, AND CEYLON SOCIETY) 
(London) 


VoL. XXXI, No. 1, 1957. Tagore and his Message: K. HAZAREESINGH. Sir William Barton—an 
Appreciation: SiR FRANK Brown. Progress of Pakistan’s Archeological Department: SYLVIA 
Matueson. Exhibition—Avinash Chandra. The Work of the British Council in India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon: RicHarp Seymour. Exhibition—Jitendra Arya. Eighth Conference of 
British Orientalists. The Buddha Jayanti Week. Reviews. 


VoLt. XXXI, No. 2, 1957. Oriental and Occidental Cultural Values: BALDOON DHINGRA. 
Aurobindo Ghose: Raja Rao. Indian Art in 1957: CHARLES FaBri. Gupta Panels. A Journey 
to the Lofty Khmer Sanctuary of Khao P’ra Vihara: J. BLack. Contrasting Factors in Indian 
and Western History: RONALD SmitH. To a Kandyan Maiden: DAPHNE DE Fonseka. The 
Finger-Tip Paintings of George Beven. Review. 


ArtTipus ASIAE 
(Ascona, Switzerland) 


VoL. XX, No. 1, 1957. The Protector of the Mountain of Truth: J.E. vaN LonuizeN-pDE LEEuw. 
A Warning to Evildoers: A. B. GriswoLp. Note sur la fonction rituelle de deux catégories de 
statues Sénoufo: B. Hoias. Das Museum Rietberg der Stadt Ziirich: Leuzincrer. A 
Taoist Figure dated 607 A.D.: MILLARD Rocers. A propos d’une poterie du British Museum: 
Louis Matteret. T”’ang Art in Los Angeles: J. LERoy Davipson. Two Books Illustrated by 
Hokusai: 'T. VotKer. Two Medieval Candlesticks of Unusual Type: ANNE Rors. In Me- 
moriam—Samuel Hubert Minkenhof: ALFRED SALMONY. In Memoriam—John Edgar McCall: 
Joun F. Haskins. Bibliographia. 
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VoL. XX, Nos. 2 and 3, 1957. Three Important Buddhist Bronzes of the T’ang Dynasty : HENRY 
TRUBNER. Certain Structural Features of the Kichijéten + 7% Statue in Kondé, Horyiji: 
SHERWOOD F, Moran. Dokumente und Beweise der Fahigkeiten des fossilen Menschen xu 
zahlen im mahrischen Paléolithikum: K. ABsoLON. Pan-po, A Chinese Neolithic Village: Joun 
F. Haskins. A Further Note on Aristeas: E. D. Putturs. Two Interesting Terracottas from 
the Region of Kuruksetra, East Patjab: R. C. AGRawaLa. A Set of Kuli Folk-paintings in the 
National Museum of India: A. K. Buattacuaryya. In Memoriam—Prof. W. Perceval Yetts: 
Orvar Kar_Beck. In Memoriam—Cheng-tsai Loo: EDWARD VON DER Heypt. In Memoriam— 
Prof. A. N. Bernchtam: R. GuirsuMan. Bibliographia. 


Vo. XX, No. 4, 1957. A Pre-Anyang Marble Sculpture: ALFRED SALMONY. A Dated Buddhist 
Stele of 461 A.D. and Its Connections with Yiin Kang and Kansu Province: Eva INGERSOLL 
GatLinc. Luristan Pitchers: BERNARD GOLDMAN. Notes Iraniennes VII—A Propos de 
Persépolis: R. GuirsHMan. The Kulanay Pottery Complex in the Philippines: W1LneLm G. 
SoLuEm™M II. ‘Raja Bersiong’s Flagpole Base’. A Possible Link between Ancient Malaya and 
Champa: Sutiivan. Masterpieces of Korean Art in America: CHEWON Kim. Arts 
of the Chou Dynasty at Stanford University: JouN D. LA PLante. The Arts of the Ming 
Dynasty: DEsMOND GurRE. 


Asta Major 
(London) 


New Sertgs, Vou. VI, Part 1, Juty 1957. The Chiu Wu-tai shih and History-writing during the 
Five Dynasties: WANG GuNG-wu. The Fragment of the T’ang Ordinances of the Department of 
Waterways discovered at Tun-huang: D. C. Twitcuetr. The Origin and Development of 
Shang Culture: CH&NG Té-K’un. An Essay in Mongolian on Medicinal Waters: N. Poppe. 
The Dates of Mani’s Life: S. H. Tagizapen, translated from the Persian, introduced and 
concluded by W. B. HENNING. 


BIJDRAGEN 
Tot pe TaaL-, LAND- EN VOLKENKUNDE 
(The Hague) 


Vor. CXIII, No. 1, 1957. Snouck Hurgronje and the Study of Islam: G. W. J. Drewes. 
Oosterse visie op Westers bewind: V.E. Korn. Over E en O in Sasakse Dialecten: A. TEEUW. 
Kawi and Kekawin: P. J. ZopTMULDER, $.J. Prospects of a ‘Papuan’ comparative linguistics: 
H. K. J. Cowan. Boekbespreking. Korte mededelingen. 


VoL. CXIII, No. 2, 1957. In Memoriam—Frederik Willem Stapel: W. Pu. Coo.uaas. Békem 
Makaampo—Het verhaal van Makaampo: W. E. Arpersotp. Circulating Connubium in 
Eastern Sumba—A literary analysis: RooNEY NEEDHAM. The Mouse in Indonesian Folklore: 
Jacopa Hooykaas. Het Javaanse Rijk Tjérbon in de eerste eeuwen van zijn bestaan: R. A. 
KERN. Korte mededelingen. Te verwachten recensies. 


VoL. CXIII, No. 3, 1957. Om een nieuwe wereld: J. VERSCHUEREN, M.s.c. C. H. Thomsen, the 
Editor of ‘A Code of Bugis Maritime Laws’: J. NoorvuyN. Some Experiments in Reproducing a 
Partially Obliterated Inscription on an Old Javanese Copper-plate in the Royal Library, Copen- 
hagen: Ove K. Norpstranp and Cart Gert. De tekeningen van de zee-officier 0. M. R. Ver 
Huell: H. J. De Graar. Love in Lenka: C.Hooyxaas. Korte mededelingen. Boekbespreking. 
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Vor. CXIII, No. 4, 1957. Nimboranse notities: J. C. ANcEAUx. Upon a white Stone under a 
Nagasari-tree: JacopA HooyKaas. Salangkew, een mythische vogel in een volksverhaal uit 
Tondano (Minahasa): F. S. WatuseKe. Kodi Fables: RopNEY NEEDHAM. Kanttekeningen 
bij ‘Het Javaanse Rijk Tjérbon in de eerste eeuwen van zijn bestaan’: P, A. Hogskin Dyjaja- 
DININGRAT. Boekbespreking. 


BULLETIN DE L’EcoLe FRANCAISE D’EXTREME-ORIENT 
(Saigon) 


VoL. XLVIII, No. 2, 1956. Etudes javanaises—I. Les tombes musulmanes datées de Tralaya: 
Lours-CHares Damats. Recherches sur les dialectes tibétains du Si-k’ ang (province de Khams) : 
Anpreé Micor. Etudes khméres—Les membres de la famille royale du Cambodge et leurs titres 
d’aprés V’ordonnance de S. M. An Duon: Pierre Brrarp. Outillage hoabinhien 4 Gidp Khdu, 
Port-Courbet (Nord Viét-Nam): E. Saurin. Sur un manuscrit de la Bibliotheque centrale de 
Hanoi relatant une ambassade viétnamienne en Chine en 1825: Maurice Durand. Neécrologie— 
Henri Deydier (1922-1954): JeAN Fitiiozat. Bibliographie. 


BULLETIN OF THE MuseuM OF Far EASTERN ANTIQUITIES 
(Stockholm ) 


No. 29, 1957. Grammata Serica Recensa: BERNHARD KARLGREN. T’ang Gold and Silver: Bo 
GYLLENSVARD. 


BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
(University of London) 


Voi. XIX, Part 1, 1957. Al-Zuhri—a study on the beginnings of history writing in Islam: A. A. 
Dupri. Autograph diary of an eleventh-century historian of Baghdad (III): Grorce 
Adversaria Indoiranica: H. W. BatLey. Mongol place-names in Mukri Kurdistan (Mongolica, 
4): V. Minorsky. Recent work on the Georgian New Testament: D. M. Lanc. The syntax of 
participial forms in Hindi: J. BurtoN-PaGe. The relation between the final particles yu $2 and 
yee ti: A. C. Granam. Vowel harmony in Twi: J. BERRY. The verb in Bilin: F. R. PALMER. 
Notes and Communications. Reviews and Short Notices. 


VoL. XIX, Part 2, 1957. Arabic loanwords in Amharic: Wo.¥ Lestau. The chronology of the 
maghazi—a textual survey: J. M. B. Jones. Autograph diary of an eleventh-century historian of 
Baghdad (IV): Grorce Maxoisi. Some reflections on Zurvanism: Mary Boyce. Sissoo at 
Susa (OPers. yaka- = Dalbergia sissoo Roxb.) : ILya GERSHEvITCH. The neolithic stone industry 
of the North Karnataka region: F. R. ALLCHIN. The Shun-tsung shih-lu: E. G. PULLEYBLANK. 
An obscure passage from the Periplus xohavdtogmvta ta yéytota: ANTHONY CHRISTIE. Some 
preliminary observations on the Borana dialect of Galla: B. W. ANDRzEJEWsKI. Notes and 
Communications. Reviews. 


Vor. XIX, Parr 3, 1957. Ibn al-Tayyib’s commentary on the Isagoge: S. M. STERN. Autograph 
diary of an eleventh-century historian of Baghdad (V): Grorce Makosi. The study of Arabic 
historians in seventeenth century England—the background and the work of Edward Pococke: 
P.M. Hott. A neglected passage in the ‘History of the Caucasian Albanians’: C.J. F. Dowserr. 
Compound and conjunct verbs in Hindi: J. BurTON-PaGe. Phonology of the Sinhalese inscrip- 
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tions up to the end of the tenth century (Concluded): P. B. F. W1jERATNE. A problem in ‘Chieh- 
yunn’ Chinese: G. B. DowNER. The monasteries and China’s economy in medieval times: D. C. 
Twitcuett. Material relating to the state of learning among the Fulani before their Jihad: M. 
Hiskett. Notes and Communications. Reviews. 


VoL. XX, 1957. In honour of Sir Ralph Turner, Director of the School of Oriental and African 


Turkish Menekshe: PauL WiTTEK. 


Studies 1937-57. Writings of Sir Ralph Turner (Books and Articles): compiled by D. M. 
Jounson. Sanskrit ediika—Pali eluka: F. R. ALLCHIN. Some phonological characteristics of 
Rajasthani: W. S. ALLEN. Law as a social force in Islamic culture and history: J. N. D. 
ANDERSON. Dvara matinim: H. W. Baitey. Bharata’s experiment with the two vinds: A. A. 
Bake. Raja Ram Roy’s visit to England: K. A. BALLHATCHET. Some notes on Hindi poetry in 
the Panjab: L. D. BARNETT. The succession of the line of Kaniska: A. L. Basham. Councillors 
of samurai origin in the early Meiji government, 1868-9: W. G. BEasLEy. Notes on some early 
Seljugid viziers: HAROLD Bowen. Some notes on Maitrakanyaka—Divydvadana xxxviii: 
Joun Broucu. Sanskrit gi/gur ‘to welcome’: T. Burrow. ‘Aziz’ and the sack of Dvarka—a 
seventeenth century Hindi version: J. BURTON-PaGe. Ta-ch’in p’o-lo-men: ANTHONY CHRISTIE. 
The Rani Pokhri inscription, Kathmandu: T. W. CLarK. Quantitative equivalence between 
pieces of speech—with special reference to verse translation, and particularly from Japanese into 
English: E. J. Dantets. Prohibition and nullity—Indian struggles with a jurisprudential lacuna: 
J. Duncan M. Derrett. ‘Principles of whistling Hsiao Chih—Anonymous: E. D. 
Epwarps. Phonetic observations on Gujarati: J. R. Firtu. The inter-relations of castes and 
ethnic groups in Nepal: CHRISTOPH VON FGRER-HAIMENDORF. Fragments of Assyrian scholastic 
literature: C. J. Gapp. Constitutional and legislative development in the Indian republic: A. 
GLEDHILL. ‘Attraction’ and co-ordination in the Veda: J. Gonpa. 
tahqigq al-ilqa’ Fi-l-umniya by Ibrahim al-Kurdni: ALFRED GUILLAUME. Burney’s comments 
on the Court of Ava, 1832: D. G. E. Hatt. The oratio recta of Barani’s Ta’rikh-i-Firiz 
Shahi—fact or fiction?: P. Harpy. Colloguial Chin as a pronominalized language: EuGéNIE 
J. A. HENDERSON. Two problems in New Indo-Aryan: Hans HENDRIKSEN. The inscriptions 
of Tang-t Azao: W. B. HENNING. Dawn songs: HLA Pe. On some arthalankaras in the 
Bhattikavya x: C. HooyKaas. On the caste name Naito in Konkani: S. M. Katre. The 
administration of Sanjar’s empire as illustrated in the ‘Atabat al-kataba: ANN K. S. LAMBTON. 
The life of the Blessed Iodasaph—a new Oriental Christian version of the Barlaam and Ioasaph 
romance (Jerusalem, Greek Patriarchal Library—Georgian MS 140): D. M. Lanc. The 
Muslim discovery of Europe: BERNARD Lewis. Some Marathi inscriptions, A.D. 1060-1300: 
ALFRED Master. Shaykh Bali-efendi on the Safavids: V. Minorsky. ‘Mushroom’ and 
‘toadstool’ in Indo-Iranian: GEORG MoRGENSTIERNE. The patterns of the tristubh: H. N. 
Ranpie. Etudes Védiques: Louis ReNov. Sigiri graffiti and Sinhalese phonology: C. H. B. 
REYNOLDS. Two unusual Mamlik metal works: D. S. Rice. A Yurok song without words: R. 
H. Rosins and Norma McLeop. A note on the derivation of Hindi ibar khabar: BABURAM 
SAKSENA. Notes on the pronunciation of Sea Dayak: N. C. Scott. Two Syriac inscriptions 
from Harran: J. B. SeGa.( Appendix by Donald Strong). Tibetan gseb and cognate words: 
WALTER SIMON. Angulimdla and liberation: W. Steve. Three inscriptions from Jerusalem: 
A.S. Tritton. Philology and Africa: A. N. Tucker. The conceptual machinery of Tamil—an 
approach: SIDDHESHWAR VARMA. Errors in Sanskrit dictionaries: J. PH. VocEL. Sitra 25 of 
the Niddnasamyukta: Ernst WALDSCHMIDT. Chinese-Mongol hybrid songs: ARTHUR WALEY. 
Tsaur Jyr and the introduction of Fannbay 44%" into China: K. P. K. Wutraker. Sanskrit 
in Malay literature: R. O. Winstept. The castle of violets—from Greek Monemvasia to 
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BULLETIN DE LA Erupes INDOCHINOISES 
(Saigon) 


NouveL_e Série, Tome XXXI, No. 4, 4° TrrmestRE 1956. La Suéde grand importateur de 
porcelaines au XVIII¢ siécle: Micue. BeurpELEY. Le R. P. Léopold Cadiére d’aprés ses 
souvenirs inédits (1869-1955): Louts MALLERET. Note sur le mén et les dialectes mén-khmers: 
PrerrE Bitarp. Le manuscrit 145 du fonds khmér de la Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris: 
PrerrE BitarD. Bibliographie. Actes de la Société. 


NovuvELLE SériE, ToME XXXII, No. 1, Trrmestre 1957. Alexandre de Rhodes: MAURICE 
Duranp. Notes sur des fabrications actuelles ou anciennes de poteries dans le delta du Mékong: 
Louis Matueret. Le That de Muong-Sing: PIERRE-BERNARD LAFONT. Biographie de Pien 
Tsio: Ncuv=N TRAN HuAn. Actes de la Société. Bibliographie des Livres et des Revues regus. 


NovuveELLe Sériz, TOME XXXII, No. 2, 2 Trrmestre 1957. Quelques aspects du coutumier 
(N’dri) des Cau Maa: Jean Bou.set. Squelette de Chau Say Tevoda: GENET-VARCIN. Une 
lampe romaine au Musée de Phnom-Penh: Louis MALLERET. Actes de la Société. 


NovuveELLe Série, ToME XXXII, No. 3, Trimestre 1957. Ordination de deux dignitaires 
bouddhiques ’Tay Lu: PYERRE-BERNARD LaFONT and PIERRE BITARD. La population du Laos en 
1943 dans son milieu géographique: Eric PreTRANTONI. Histoire du Ou Pao An: Ncutém ToAN 
and Louis Ricaup. 24° Congrés International des Orientalistes: PIERRE BITARD. Activités 
de la Société pendant l’année 1956 (Conférences et Excursions). Actes de la Société. 


NovuveELLe SERIE, TOME XXXII, No. 4, 4¢ TRrmestre 1957. Structure de la médecine chinoise: 
Prerre Huarp et Wonc. A propos d’une canne horoscopique laotienne: PIERRE BITARD. Congrés 
international d’ histoire des relations culturelles entre l’Occident et Orient: S. DE LaBrusse. 
Congres des Sciences du Pacifique: But QuANG TunG. Actes de la Société. 


CENTRAL ASIATIC JOURNAL 
(The Hague & Wiesbaden) 


Vox. III. Nr. 1. Jn Memoriam Kaare Gronbech. Kaare Gronbech as Mongolist and Turkologist : 
Upo Poscu. Bibliography of the Works of Professor Kaare Gronbech. Anfragen eines Nicht- 
mongolisten an den Mongolisten: FRiepRICH WELLER. Some Notes on the Avar Problem: 
WILLIAM SaAMOLIN. Current and Proposed Altaic Studies in the United States: JOHN R. 
KrueGer. Mongolistische Arbeiten in der Mongolischen Volksrepublik: WALTHER HEIssIG. 
Reviews. 


III, Nr. 2. Crenelated Mane and Scabbard Slide: MAENCHEN-HELFEN. Notes on 
Tibetan sog: FANG-kUEI Li. Hsiung-nu, Hun, Turk: WILLIAM SAMOLIN. Zu zwet mongolischen 
Xylographen der Wiener Nationalbibliothek: WALTHER HEIssiG. Reviews. 


VoL. III, Nr. 3. The Mongol Manuscripts and Xylographs of the Belgian Scheut-Mission: 
Wa ctuer Hetssic. Kulturelle Beziehungen zwischen den Ost-Tiirken (= T’u-kiie) und China: 
Liu Mau-tsat. The Syllabic Groups and Their Further Development in the Written Oirat 
Language: Uvo Poscu. Thdkura: Buppua PrakasH. The Death of To-lung-a: WEN-DJANG 
Cuu. Reviews. 
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(Taipei, Chinese Cultural Research Institute) 


Vou. I, No. 1, Juty 1957. Mencius’ Philosophy of Human Nature and Natural Law: Joun C. H. 
Wu. Mencius’ Theory on Righteousness and Profit: CHEN Ta-Ts1. Chinese Wisdom—A 
Challenge to the Western Habit of Thought: THomé H. Fanc. The Impact of Hanfeism on the 
Earlier Han Censorial System: Monc-wu San. The Po Shih—An Historical Study: WANG 
Yun-wu. Christian Thoughts as found in Chinese Classics: PauL CHIANG Fu-ts’uNG. Ch’i 
Ju-shan and the Chinese Opera: CHANG Cul-yuN. Book Reviews. Catalog of Books published 
by the Collectanea Sinica Committee. An Analysis of Chinese Studies in American Colleges and 
Universities, 1935-1956. Basic Bibliography on China for Use of American School Teachers. 


Vot. I, No. 2, OcroBer 1957. The Chronology of Ancient Chinese History: TUNG Tso-P1N. The 
Political Thought and Institutions of Ancient China (An Interpretation of the ‘Chou Li J§#®’): 
CHANG CuI-yun. The Hsien § Government in the Chinese Political System: Koo Tun-Jou. 
Neo-Taoism and the Prajna School during the Wei and Chin Dynasties: KENNETH CH’EN. The 
Art of Tunhuang: Lao Kan. Father Matteo Ricci and the Catholic Church in China: Paut K. 'T. 
Stu. The Role of Hong Kong in China’s New Culture Movement: Lo Hstanc-Lin. La Chine 
in Voltaire: WANG TeH-cHao. Book Reviews. Summary of Achievements of Research in 
Chinese Culture during Recent Years: CHANG Cui-yuN. Bibliography on Chinese Culture. 
Summary of Bibliographies compiled by the National Central Library. Explanation of the 
Character ‘8.’ and of Expressions Involving it: YANG CHIA-LO. 


East AND WEST 
(Istituto Italiano per il Medio ed Extremo Oriente) 
(Rome) 


Vor. VIII, No. 1, Aprit 1957. The present meeting between Christianity and the Oriental 
Religions: Ernst BENz. Sivadrsti by Somdnanda. Translation and Commentary, Chapter I: 
RANIERO GNOLI. Does Indian Philosophy need re-orientation?: R. PANIKKER. Introduction to 
the ‘Saenaennore’—old Korean Poetry: Peter H. Lrg. An essay on the so-called ‘Indo-Greek’ 
Coinage: ALBERTO Simonetta. Tao and Grail. The Search of Earthly Immortality: Massimo 
SCALIGERO. Ancient Chinese Art—living history in stone: CHANG JEN-HsIA. ‘Archeology in 
the USSR’. A work by A. L. Mongait: Gustav GLaEsseR. Further observations on the ‘Abhin- 
avabharati’: RanteERO GNout. In the Library. 


Vor. VIII, No. 2, Jury 1957. Alexander the Great and the Avesta: FRANZ ALTHEIM and RuTH 
StT1reEHL. The Himalaya in Art and Science: GiusepPE DE LORENZO. Islamic Studies in Italy 
in the XIX-XX cc.: ALESSANDRO BausaNi. The Early Muraqqa’s of the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir: HERMANN Goetz. ‘International Art Exhibition’, Japan, 1957. Notes on the 
Earliest Stages of the Prehistory of Japan: ADOLFO 'TAMBURELLO. Two new Nepalese Inscrip- 
tions in Gupta Characters: RANiERO GNOLI. New Researches on the Origin of the Species: 
Pet WEN-CHUNG. Painting in ancient Pjandzikent: Gustav GLaEssER. In the Library. 


VoL. VIII, No. 3, Ocroper 1957. Ghazni: ALessio Bompact. The Spirit of Asoka: Tuvia 
GELBLUM. In memoriam—Giuseppe De Lorenzo (1871-1957): RANIERO GNOLI. Chinese 
literature in Japan from the VII to the 1X century: MarceLto Muccio.t. The X Conference 
of Junior Sinologues: LioneLto Lanciorti. Palaeoanthropological remains coming from the 
territory of ancient Xorezm: 'T. A. Trorimova. Sol Invictus: JuLtus Evoia. Archeology and 
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History, A Japanese contribution to Paleology: ADOLFO TAMBURELLO. Chinese Literature in 
a Russian study: Gustav GLaEssER. Mysticism, sacred and profane: MasstMo SCALIGERO. In 
the Library. 


Voi. VIII, No. 4, January 1958. A propos East and West—Considerations of an historian: 
GutsepPe Tucci. Ascesis and Poetry: GIUSEPPE DE LORENZO. Indian Classical Music: Priya 
Cuatterji. The Philosophy of the Jainas: HarisatyA Workshop of China’s 
oldest Civilization: Hsta Nat. Prehistory of Japan—The Jémon Pottery: ADOLFO TAMBURELLO. 
The Cultural Heritage of South India: A. S. Raman. Spiritual vitality of the Japanese Cinema: 
Rurro. In the Library. 


Far EASTERN CERAMIC BULLETIN 
(University of Michigan) . 

Vor. IX, Nos. 1-2, Sertat No. 37, Marcu-JuNeE 1957. Analysis of Oriental Ceramic Wares by 
Non-destructive X-ray Methods: W. J. YounG and F. E. Wuitmore. Hajime Kato—Potter 
of Yokohama: CAROLINE INGRAHAM. The Chinese Village Exhibit at St. Louis: HENRIETTA 
LuBKE TayLor. Two Basement Excavations, a Twelfth Century Bargain and a Gift: SHERMAN 
E. Lee. Correspondence on Chinese Ceramics in Transcaucasia—Letter from Leningrad: B. 


SHELKOVNIKOV. Letter from Ann Arbor: KamMeR AGA-OcLu. Notes and Notices. Book 
Reviews. In Memoriam—C. T. Loo. Index to Volume VIII, 1956. 


Voi. IX, Nos. 3-4, Serra, No. 38, SEpTEMBER-DECEMBER 1957. Ceramics in the Travelling 
Exhibition of Masterpieces of Korean Art: J. M.P. A Short Selected Bibliography on Korean 
Ceramics. The Mystery of Beauty—A Tribute to the Korean Craftsman (Reprinted) : SOETSU 
Yanaci. Korean Ceramics in the Seattle Art Museum: M1carp B. Rocers. Korean Celadons 
Selected from Three American Museums. Random Notes on Literary References to Koryo 
Ceramics: CHEWON 


FRANCE-ASIE 
(Saigon) 

Voi. XIII, No. 128, January 1957. Le Chant du Cygne (conte francais): JEAN DE BOSCHERF. 
Lén Déng (conte ethnographique viétnamien): JEAN-YveS CLarys. Tang, l’amateur de miel 
(conte banhar): A. R. Les Verrats et le Tigre (conte lao): THao Nuouy ABHAy. Néang Phim 
(conte khmér): Francois Martini. Nékheshikhe (conte hindou): RAMNARESH TRIPATHI. 
L’Enchantement du ‘Buddha Jayanti’—Le 2,500° anniversaire du Bouddha en Inde: GEORGES 
Frapier. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIII, Nos. 129-130, FesruaRY—Marcu 1957. Ethnographie et tradition: GEORGES REYMOND. 
Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar, Chef des Intouchables:J.G. Masser. Notes sur la peinture japonaise : 
SuunGo Sexicucui. Evxils, escales—le voyage est une image (1): PIERRE GRISON. Deux jours 
chez Max Jacob: Henry Lasserre. Reéflexions sur la discipline spirituelle bouddhique: LAMA 
YONGDEN, notes recueillies by ALEXANDRA Davip-NEEL. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIV, No. 131, Aprit 1957. Souvenirs sur Ramakrishna: SWAMI VIJNANANANDA. L’In- 
donésie un carrefour de son histoire: WILHELM J. D. Pestk. Introduction al’ étude du Champa: 
Jean-Yves Ciagys. Exils, escales—le voyage est une image (II): P1ERRE GRIsON. Le style de 
Jean Cocteau: RayMonp Jean. La crise franco-japonaise de 1940 (1): GENERAL G. CATROUX. 
La peinture au Pakistan: Syep HasaNAT AHMED. Notes et Chroniques. 
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VoL. XIV, Nos. 132-133, May-June 1957. Sens et valeur du ‘mantra’: Swami NiTyABop- 
HANANDA. Kalidasa, poéte vivant: BALDOON DuinGrRA. La médecine japonaise devant la 
médecine occidentale et la médecine chinoise: PreRRE Huarp. Evxils, escales—le voyage est une 
image (III): PreRRE Grison. La crise franco-japonaise de 1940 (II): GiNtRaL G. CaTROUX. 
L’Ultimatum japonais du 8 décembre 1941: René DE BervaL. Le 2,500¢ anniversaire du 
Bouddha a Phnom-Penh: Prerre-JEAN Laspeyres. Les fétes au fil des jours fervents: RENE DE 
BervaL. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIV, No. 134, Jury 1957. Arthur Rimbaud, soldat et déserteur de l’ Armée Royale Indo- 
Néerlandaise: J. J. van Dam. Note sur les miroirs anciens: GEORGES REYMOND. Les ‘Souffles 
vitaux’: JEAN-Yves CLazys. Le développement des péches en Asie et en Extréme-Orient. Lettre 
aux amis du Viét-Nam: PIERRE GrisoN. Contre la torture: GABRIEL GERMAIN. Notes et 
Chroniques. 


VoL. XIV, Nos. 135-136, AuGust-SEPTEMBER 1957. La notion de l’Incarnation selon la concep- 
tion hindoue: SwAM1 NITYABODHANANDA. Présentation du K’iu Yuan: LiaNG Pal-TCHIN. 
Douze siécles de littérature japonaise: Mary Burnet. La famille hindoue: S. SADASIVAN. 
Griaule est mort: PIERRE-BERNARD LaFont. Les vraies funérailles de Marcel Griaule: CLAUDE 
MartTIAL. Six mois de vie artistique a Saigon: PreRRE Faucon. Notes et Chroniques. 


VoL. XIV, No. 137, Ocroser 1957. L’art du Bouquet au Japon: Kixou Yamata. Textes 
sacrés des Sikhs: KusHWANT SincH. Un maitre de sagesse en Occident: Jacques LONDE. 
Souvenirs sur le Swami Siddheswardnanda: A. R. Wapia. Camkara: YvONNE LAURENCE. 
Sur Ramakrishna: Swami SIDDHESWARANANDA. Ou va le Cambodge?: CLAUDE SZARWARSKI. 
Notes et Chroniques. 


Voi. XIV, Nos. 138-139, Novemper—DecemMBerR 1957. Folklore d’Asie en Guise de Veeux. 
Sagesse populaire de France et du Viét-Nam: Cut Qua H6-Puv. Quatre légendes lao: THAO 
Nuovuy Asuay. Le trompeur trompé (légende khmére): SOLANGE BERNARD-THIERRY. Trois 
légendes maa: JEAN La veuve a l’éventail (légende chinoise) : KiIN-Kou-K’1-Koan. 
Momo-Taré (légende japonaise): Fuxujiro Wakaxktsuki. Le novice et la sorciére (légende 
tibétaine): ANDRE Mucor. Ritua, la lépreuse (Conte polynésien): AMBROISE YXEMERRY. 
Notes et Chroniques. 


HARVARD JOURNAL oF AsIATIC STUDIES 
(Cambridge, Mass.) 


VoL. XX, Nos. 1 and 2, June 1957. Studies presented to Serge Elisséeff, Part I. Serge 
Elisséeff: E. O, RetscHauer. Economic Justification for Spending—An Uncommon Idea in 
Traditional China: YANG LiEN-SHENG. Satkaku and Burlesque Fiction: Howarv S. H1sseEtt. 
A Bibliographical Controversy at the T’ang Court A.D. 719: Witt1am Hunc. Buddhahood 
for the Nonsentient—A Theme in ‘No’ Plays: H. ‘Yin- Yang Wu-Hsing’ 
and Han Art: CHENG Te-k’uN. Materials for the Study of Local History in Japan—Pre- 
Meiji Daimyo Records: JouN WuitNey Hai. Fenollosa and Pound: ACHILLES Fanc. On 
Social Themes in Sung Tales: H. F. ScHuRMANN. Hung Jen-kan, Taiping Prime Minister, 
1859-1864: So Kwan-wal and Eucene P. BoarpMAN, with Cu’1u P’1nc. Chinese Inside- 
Painted Snuff Bottles and Their Makers: ScHUYLER CAMMANN. Reviews. 


VoL. XX, Nos. 3 and 4, DeceMBER 1957. Studies presented to Serge Elisséeff, Part II. The 
‘Fifteen “Palace Poems’’ by K’o Chiu-ssu: FRANcIs WOODMAN CLEAVES, trans. Patterns 
behind the Tientsin Massacre: J. K. FatrBANK. The Wen Hsiian and Genre Theory: JaMes R. 
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HicHTower. Sur le culte de Sayang secen et de son bisaieul Qutuytai secen chez les Ordos: 
ANTOINE Mostarrt. New Materials for the Intellectual History of Nineteenth-century Japan: 
Marius B. JANSEN. Philological Notes on Chapter One of the Lao Tzu: PETER A. BOODBERG. 
The Preface and the First Ten Chapters of Amati’s Historia del Regno di Voxv: V. H. VIGLIELMO. 
The Beginnings of the Modern Japanese Novel—Kana-zoshi, 1600-1682: RicHARD LANE. 
Remarks on the Paikuli and Sar Mashad Inscriptions: RicHarp N. Frye. Evidence for ‘Laws 
of Nature’ in Chinese Thought: Derk Bopp. Letter to the Editors: Homer H. Duss. A 
Rejoinder to Professor Dubs: YANG LIEN-SHENG. Reviews. Books, Periodicals, and Articles 
Received. 


INDIA QUARTERLY 
(New Delhi) 


Vor. XIII, No. 1, January-Marcu 1957. Prospects for the Second Five-Year Plan Period: 
D. R. Gaver. Social Forces Affecting the Future of the United States: WILLIAM F. OGBURN. 
The Caribbean Federation: DENNis J. Manasir. The Diplomats of the Holy See and their 
Training: FEDERICO ALESSANDRINI. East-West Trade: Oscar LANGE. Reviews and Notices. 


VoL. XIII, No. 2, Aprit—JuNE 1957. Southeast Asia and the Modern World: Francis G. 
CaRNELL. Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations: JoHN S. Gipson. Democracy 
and Public Philosophy: K. M. PANntkKar. Nationalism and Socialism: C. R. ATTLEE. Reviews 
and Notices. 


Vot. XIII, No. 3, JuLy-SEPTEMBER 1957. Latin America—A Continent in Crisis: RADOMIR 
Tomic. Economic Co-operation in Latin America: Mactry ZaEski. De-Stalinization: ‘X’. 
Reflections on the Destiny of Socialism: JuLtus BRAUNTHAL. Reviews and Notices. 


Vo. XIII, No. 4, OcropER-DECEMBER 1957. Scientific Research Progress in India since Indepen- 
dence: M.S. THacker. Judiciary in China: SusHasH CHANDRA SaRKAR. The Indian Foreign 
Service: ‘Z’. The Relation of National Laws to Public and Private International Law: GAUTAM 
Matuur. Relation between the State and Organs of Social Management in Yugoslavia: Leo 
Gerskovic. Reviews and Notices. 


INDONESIE 
(The Hague) 


Voi. X, No. 1, Fepruary 1957. Si Pahit Lidah (I): K. W. Gattis. Diehard Progressivisme: 
C. A. O. van NrEUWENHUYZE. Babad en babad-studie: C. C. BERG. Boekbespreking. 


Vou. X, No. 2, Aprit 1957. Some Aspects of Social Change in Rural India and the Role of the 
Community Development Programme: A. K. Datta. De godsdienstige ondergrond van het 
prae-muslimse huwelijk op Java en Bali: J. H. HooyKaas-vAN LEEUWEN BoomkamP. Si Pahit 
Lidah (II): K. W. Gauis. Over Indonesische economie en begripsverwarring: D. H. BURGER. 
De buitenlanders in Indonesié: C. H. Scuaap. Mededeling. Boekbespreking. 


Vou. X, No. 3, June 1957. Folk Art of Kumaon: N. R. Upreti. De sociale aspecten van het 
Gezira-project in de Soedan: G. H. VAN DER Koirr. Een cadens van Colijn: G, J. RESINK. 
Mededeling. Boekbespreking. 


Vox. X, No. 4, Aucust 1957. De zaak van Lebak na honderd jaar: R. NizeuweNuuys. Verken- 
ningen rondom Padjadjaran: H. TEN Dam. De toestand van het kind in tropische gemeenschap- 
pen: H. A. P. C. Oomen. Boekbespreking. Occupational distribution of parents of pupils in 
certain Indonesian educational institutions (I): Lestie H. PALMIER. 
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Vor. X, No. 5, OcToBER 1957. Occupational distribution of parents of pupils in certain Indonesian 
educational institutions (II): Leste H. Patmrer. Si Pahit Lidah (III): K. W. Gatis. 
De weg van Oud- naar Nieuw-Mataram: C. C. Berc. Mededeling. Boekbespreking. 


VoL. X, No. 6, NOVEMBER 1957. Eeuwen volkenrecht in Indonesié: G. J. Restnx. De historische 
grondslagen van het oud-Indisch recht: Lupo Rocuer. Mr C. Th. van Deventer, een late 
roeping: W. A. VAN GOUDOEVER. Kraton-bouw in de wildernis: C. C. BERG. 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 

VoL. IV, No. 1, January—-Marcu 1957. Basic Trends. The Role of Japan in World History: 
ARNOLD J. ToYNBEE. An Economy without a Frontier: RYO SHINTARO. Hayami Gyoshi— 
Man of Tradition, Man of Change: Hisatomi Mitsucu. The Picture Book—A Short Story: 
Tamiya ToraAHIko. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. The Laws of the Buraku: Kiva 
Minoru. The Country of Architecture: HEINRICH ENGEL. Japan in Search of a Soul: INOUYE 
Syuz1. The Rebuilding of Japan’s Self-Defense Force: Sanext Book Section. 
Chronology. 


VoL. IV, No. 2, Aprit—JuNE 1957. Basic Trends. Views on U.S.-Japanese Relations: KANO 
Hisaakira. Fiction in Japan Today—An Exchange of Views: Ivan Morris. Translated 
Literature in Japan: Miyata SHIMPACHIRO. Satkaku and the Japanese Novel of Realism: 
Ricuarp Lane. Azaleas—A Poem: Tsusor Suicey1. Umehara Rytizaburd—Japanese 
Modern: Miyata Suiceo. The Oak Mountain Song—A Short Story: FuKAZAWA SHICHIRO. 
Through the Eastern Window—Essavs. Book Section. Chronology. 


VoL. IV, No. 3, JULY-SEPTEMBER 1957. Basic Trends. The U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty—A 
Japanese View: ROYAMA MasaMIcui. Japan and the United Nations: Kast TosHIKAzu. 
Radioactivity and Mankind: NisHtwaki YasusHi. Some Characteristics of Japanese Art: 
Tanikawa TetsuzO. The Discovery of Japan from the North: HrrapayasHt Hironpbo. 
Tessai’s Tradition: CHARLES S. TERRY. My Reflection—A Poem: Takenaka Iku. A Horse 
and a Landscape—A Poem: KitaGawa Fuyuntko. The River at Night—A Short Story: 
Sawano Hisao. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan (I)—Land from 
the Sea—Japan’s Reclamation Projects: DANNO Nobuo. Book Section. Chronology. 


VoL. IV, No. 4, OcroBER-DECEMBER 1957. Basic Trends. Communist China as We See It: 
Dor Akira. Future Policy Toward Communist China: Sone Ext. The Battle of the Screens— 
Japan’s Movie Industry Today: Iwasaki Akira. Japan’s Literary Steles: MoTOYAMA KEISEN. 
The Island of Women: Isuipa E1icu1r6. Words and the P.E.N.: E. G. SEIDENSTICKER. 
Window—A Poem: Kusano Suimpet. My Neighbor Kokei: Satset. The Misshapen 
Ones—A Short Story: Taxepa Tatjun. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing 
Japan (II)—From Cotton to Vinylon: Ouara Soicuird. Book Section. Chronology. 


JouRNAL ASIATIQUE 
(Paris, Société Asiatique) 
Voi. CCXLV, No. 1, 1957. Les festivités du Dhamma chez Asoka: J. Fittiozat. A propos du 
manuscrit Pelliot tibétain 1283: G. CLauson. Notes sur trois tribus de l Yénissei supérieur: 
L. Hampis. L’habitat, le monde et le corps humain en Extréme-Orient et en Haute Asie: R. A. 


Srein. Chronique bibliographique—Lettres géorgiennes chrétiennes: M. Brikre. Comptes 
rendus. 
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Vot. CCXLV, No. 2, 1957. Grammaire et Vedanta: L. RENov. Un magmi damascéne du 
siecle: G. Vaypa. Un poéme éthiopien: D. Conen. Notes sur la claustration 
villageoise dans Il’ Asie du Sud-Est: A. W. MacpbonaLp. Comptes rendus. 


VoL. CCXLV, No. 3, 1957. Le réle de l’exemple dans l’inférence indienne: MADELEINE BIARDEAU. 
Quelques adverbes pronominaux du moyen indien: L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD. Un soyurgal du 
timouride Sahruh en écriture ouigoure: J. DENY. L’adaptation des Lois de Manu chez les Jaina 
d’aprés Hemacandra: REGINE Raveau. Sur l’araba: Maxime RopiInson. Fragments sanskrits 
de Haute Asie (Mission Pelliot): BERNARD PauLy. Nécrologie—Maurice Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes: R. BLACHERE. Comptes rendus. 


VoL. CCXLV, No. 4, 1957. L’inscription polygraphique de Pratapa Malla 4 Kathmandu: S. A. 
R. LE PRINCE PIERRE DE GréEcE. Les fragments en pierre du Code hammourabien (1): J. 
NouGayro. L’inscription libyque RIL 648: L.GaLanp. La définition dans la pensée indienne: 
M. Brarpeau. Essai d’analyse du Safvat-us-Safa: B. Nixitine. Nécrologie—Jean-Philippe 
Vogel: G. Cazpes. Comptes rendus. 


FAR EASTERN BIBLIOGRAPHY 


THE JOURNAL OF AsIAN STUDIES 
(Formerly THe Far EasTeRN QUARTERLY) 
(U.S.A., The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.) 


VoL. XVI, No. 1, NoveMBER 1956. The Indian Village—A Symposium. Introduction: MILTON 
SrncER. The Extensions of an Indian Village: Morris E. Opter. The Unity of an Indian 
Village: RupRA Datt SincH. Cultural Factors in Rural Community Development: S.C. DuBE. 
The Motivation of Political Leadership in the Meiji Restoration: YosH1o Sakata and JOHN 
Wuitney Hatt. Communist Ethics and Chinese Tradition: Davin S. Nivison. Thought 
Reform of Chinese Intellectualk—A Psychiatric Evaluation: Ropert J. Lirton. Burma’s 
Foreign Policy, 1948-56—Neutralism, Third Force, and Rice: FRANK N. TRAGER. Book 
Reviews. 

Vor. XVI, No. 2, Fepruary 1957. The Ruin of Ancient Ceylon: Ruoaps Murpuey. The 
Heroes and Heroines of Modern Chinese Fiction—From Ah O to Wu Tzu-hsii: CuHun-Jo Liv. 
The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation, 1928-37: Doucias S. Paauw. The Tax System 
of Outer Mongolia, 1911-55—A Brief History: FRANKLYN D. Hotzman. Chinese Assimilation 
and Thai Politics: G. W1LL1AM SKINNER. Language Problems in the Rural Development of 
North India: JouN J. GuMPERz. Needham on Chinese Philosophy and Science: DERK BODDE. 
Japanese Influences on Western Architecture: Puitip TureL. Some Additions to Gandhi 
Literature: JOAN V. BONDURANT. Book Reviews. 

VoL. XVI, No. 3, May 1957. Chinese Society—An Historical Survey: Kart A. WITTFOGEL, 
Feudal Society and Modern Leadership in Satsuma-han: Rosert K, Sakai. Chong Ta-san—A 
Study in Korea’s Intellectual History: GreGoRY HENDERSON. The Culmination of a Chinese 
Peasant Rebellion—Chang Hsien-chung in Szechwan, 1644-46: James B. Parsons. India and 
the Process of Economic Development: WARREN S. HUNSBERGER. The Economic Role of Bud- 
dhism in China: ARTHUR F. Wricut. Book Reviews. 

Voi. XVI, No. 4, Aucust 1957. Formative Elements in the Japanese Poetic Tradition: ROBERT 
H. Brower and Eart Roy Miner. Caste in Modern India: M. N. Srinivas. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Early Land Policy—The Origin and Meaning of ‘Equalization of Land Rights’: HaRoLD 
ScHIFFRIN. The 1953 Chinese Census in Perspective: Leo A. ORLEANS. Labor Problems of 
Pakistan: Nxt R. Keppie. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje—In Memory of the Centennial of 
His Birth: ROBERT vAN NiEL. Book Reviews. 
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VoL. X, No. 5, OcroBer 1957. Occupational distribution of parents of pupils in certain Indonesian 
educational institutions (II): Lestize H. Patmier. St Pahit Lidah (III): K. W. Gaus. 
De weg van Oud- naar Nieuw-Mataram: C. C. BERG. Mededeling. Boekbespreking. 


VoL. X, No. 6, NovEMBER 1957. Eeuwen volkenrecht in Indonesié: G. J. Restnx. De historische 
grondslagen van het oud-Indisch recht: Lupo Rocuer. Mr C. Th. van Deventer, een late 
roeping: W. A. VAN GOUDOEVER. Kraton-bouw in de wildernis: C. C. BERG. 


JAPAN QUARTERLY 
(Tokyo) 

VoL. IV, No. 1, January—Marcu 1957. Basic Trends. The Role of Japan in World History: 
ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. An Economy without a Frontier: RYO SHintaRG. Hayami Gyoshi— 
Man of Tradition, Man of Change: Hisatomi Mitsucu. The Picture Book—A Short Story: 
Tamiya TorAHIKO. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. The Laws of the Buraku: Kiba 
Minoru. The Country of Architecture: HEINRICH ENGEL. Japan in Search of a Soul: INovyE 


Syuzi1. The Rebuilding of Japan’s Self-Defense Force: Sanext Kucut. Book Section. 
Chronology. 


VoL. IV, No. 2, Aprit—June 1957. Basic Trends. Views on U.S.-Japanese Relations: KANO 
HIsaakIRA. Fiction in Japan Today—An Exchange of Views: IvAN Morris. Translated 
Literature in Japan: Miyata SHimpacuir6. Saikaku and the Japanese Novel of Realism: 
RicHarD Lane. Azaleas—A Poem: Tsusor Suicey1. Umehara Ryizaburd—Japanese 
Modern: Miyata Suiceo. The Oak Mountain Song—A Short Story: FukAzAWA SHICHIRO. 
Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Book Section. Chronology. 


Voi. IV, No. 3, JuLy-SEPTEMBER 1957. Basic Trends. The U.S.-Japanese Security Treaty—A 
Japanese View: ROyYAMA Masamicui. Japan and the United Nations: Kase TosHIKAzu. 
Radioactivity and Mankind: Nisuriwakt YasusH1. Some Characteristics of Japanese Art: 
Tanikawa Tetsuz6. The Discovery of Japan from the North: 
Tessai’s Tradition: CuarLes S. Terry. My Reflection—A Poem: Takenaka Iku. A Horse 
and a Landscape—A Poem: KitaGawa Fuyuniko. The River at Night—A Short Story: 
Sawano Hisao. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing Japan (I)—Land from 
the Sea—Japan’s Reclamation Projects: DANNO Nosuo. Book Section. Chronology. 


VoL. IV, No. 4, OcTOBER—-DECEMBER 1957. Basic Trends. Communist China as We See It: 
Dor Akira. Future Policy Toward Communist China: Sont Ext. The Battle of the Screens— 
Japan’s Movie Industry Today: Iwasaki Akira. Japan’s Literary Steles: MoTOYAMA KEISEN. 
The Island of Women: IsuHipa E1icuir6. Words and the P.E.N.: E. G. SEIDENSTICKER. 
Window—A Poem: Kusano Suimpet. My Neighbor Kokei: Muro Satset. The Misshapen 
Ones—A Short Story: 'Takepa Tatjun. Through the Eastern Window—Essays. Changing 
Japan (I1)—From Cotton to Vinylon: Ouara Sdicuird. Book Section. Chronology. 


JouRNAL ASIATIQUE 
(Paris, Société Asiatique) 

Voi. CCXLV, No. 1, 1957. Les festivités du Dhamma chez Asoka: J. Fituiozat. A propos du 
manuscrit Pelliot tibétain 1283: G. CLAuson. Notes sur trois tribus de I’ Yénissei supérieur: 
L. Hamsis. L’habitat, le monde et le corps humain en Extréme-Orient et en Haute Asie: R. A. 
Stein. Chronique bibliographique—Lettres géorgiennes chrétiennes: M. Brikre. Comptes 
rendus. 
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CCXLV, No. 2, 1957. Grammaire et Vedanta: L. RENou. Un magmi damascéne du 
siecle: G. Vaypa. Un poéme éthiopien: D. Conen. Notes sur la claustration 
villageoise dans l’ Asie du Sud-Est: A. W. MacpbonaLp. Comptes rendus. 

VoL. CCXLYV, No. 3, 1957. Le réle de l’exemple dans l’inférence indienne: MADELEINE BIARDEAU. 
Quelques adverbes pronominaux du moyen indien: L. A. SCHWARZSCHILD. Un soyurgal du 
timouride Sahruh en écriture ouigoure: J. DENY. L’adaptation des Lois de Manu chez les Jaina 
d’aprés Hemacandra: REGINE Raveav. Sur l’araba: MaxiME Ropinson. Fragments sanskrits 
de Haute Asie (Mission Pelliot): BERNARD PauLy. Nécrologie—Maurice Gaudefroy-Demom- 
bynes: R. BLACHERE. Comptes rendus. 

VoL. CCXLV, No. 4, 1957. L’inscription polygraphique de Pratapa Malla a Kathmandu: S. A. 
R. LE PRINCE PIERRE DE Grice. Les fragments en pierre du Code hammourabien (I): J. 
NoucayroL. L’inscription libyque RIL 648: L.GaLanp. La définition dans la pensée indienne: 
M. Brarpeau. Essai d’analyse du Safvat-us-Safa: B. Nixitine. Nécrologie—Jean-Philippe 
Vogel: G. Cazpks. Comptes rendus. 


THE JOURNAL OF ASIAN STUDIES 
(Formerly THE Far EAsTERN QUARTERLY) 
(U.S.A., The Association for Asian Studies, Inc.) 


Voi. XVI, No. 1, NoveMBER 1956. The Indian Village—A Symposium. Introduction: MILTON 
Sincer. The Extensions of an Indian Village: Morris E. Opter. The Unity of an Indian 
Village: Rupra Datt Sincu. Cultural Factors in Rural Community Development: S.C. DuBE. 
The Motivation of Political Leadership in the Meiji Restoration: YosH1o SAKATA and JOHN 
Wuitney Hatt. Communist Ethics and Chinese Tradition: Daviv S. Nivison. Thought 
Reform of Chinese Intellectuals—A Psychiatric Evaluation: Rosert J. Lirton. Burma’s 
Foreign Policy, 1948-56—Neutralism, Third Force, and Rice: FRANK N. TRAGER. Book 
Reviews. 

Vor. XVI, No. 2, Fepruary 1957. The Ruin of Ancient Ceylon: Ruoaps Murpuey. The 
Heroes and Heroines of Modern Chinese Fiction—From Ah Q to Wu Tzu-hsii: Cuun-jo Liv. 
The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation, 1928-37: Doucias S. Paauw. The Tax System 
of Outer Mongolia, 1911-55—A Brief History: FRANKLYN D. Hotzman. Chinese Assimilation 
and Thai Politics: G. W1LL1AM SKINNER. Language Problems in the Rural Development of 
North India: Joun J. GuMpErz. Needham on Chinese Philosophy and Science: DERK BoDDE. 
Japanese Influences on Western Architecture: Puitie Tur. Some Additions to Gandhi 
Literature: JOAN V. BONDURANT. Book Reviews. 

Vor. XVI, No. 3, May 1957. Chinese Society—An Historical Survey: Kari A. WITTFOGEL, 
Feudal Society and Modern Leadership in Satsuma-han: Ropert K. Saxat. Chong Ta-san—A 
Study in Korea’s Intellectual History: Gregory HENDERSON. The Culmination of a Chinese 
Peasant Rebellion—Chang Hsien-chung in Szechwan, 1644-46: James B. Parsons. India and 
the Process of Economic Development: WarrEN S. HUNSBERGER. The Economic Role of Bud- 
dhism in China: ARTHUR F. Wricut. Book Reviews. 

Vo. XVI, No. 4, Aucust 1957. Formative Elements in the Japanese Poetic Tradition: ROBERT 
H. Brower and Ear Roy Miner. Caste in Modern India: M. N. Srinivas. Sun Yat-sen’s 
Early Land Policy—The Origin and Meaning of ‘Equalization of Land Rights’: HaRoLD 
ScuiFFrin. The 1953 Chinese Census in Perspective: Leo A. ORLEANS. Labor Problems of 
Pakistan: Nikki R. Keppte. Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje—In Memory of the Centennial of 
His Birth: RoBert vAN Niet. Book Reviews. 
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VoL. XVII, No. 1, NovemMBerR 1957. Archeology in China—The First Decades: L. CARRINGTON 
Goopricu. Buddhism and Chinese Culture—Phases of Interaction: ArTHUR F. WRIGHT. 
Selected Bibliography of Soviet Works on Southern Asia, 1954-56: Atvin Z. RUBINSTEIN. 
Special Review Article—Documentary Collections on Modern Chinese History. Book Reviews. 
News of the Profession: prepared by Rosert I. CRANE. 


JourNaL oF East AsIATIC STUDIES 
(University of Manila) 

VoL. V, No. 3, Juty 1956. David P. Barrows’ Notes on Philippine Ethnology: E>pwarp NorBECcK. 
Halfway to Uncertainty—A Short Autobiography of a Cebuano Filipino: Donn V. Hart. 
The Realist Convergence in Indonesian Political Life: Justus M. VAN DER Kroger. Music of 
Southeast Asia—A Report of a Brief Trip: Joss Macepa. Education in Communist China from 
1949-1951: Rev. RICHARD ARENS, $.V.D. Ethnic Conflict in the Orient: CuesTerR L. Hunt. 
An Annotated Dictionary of Philippine Mythology: Jost L. LuANEs. 


VoL. V. No. 4, OcroBer 1956. A Philippine Barrio—A Study of Social Organizations in Relation 
to Planned Cultural Change: AGATON PALEN Pa. Notes and Comment. 


Vo. VI, No. 1, January 1957. The Mayawyaw Ritual—VII, Hunting and Its Ritual: FRANCIS 
LaMBRECHT. Colonial Indonesia—Conservatism Reconsidered: Justus M. VAN DER KROEF. 
The Bato Caves, Sorsogon Province, Philippines—A Preliminary Report of a Jar Burial-Stone 
Tool Assemblage: Ropert B. Fox and ALFRepo EvanceLista. The Cave Archeology of 
Cagraray Island, Albay Province, Philippines—A Preliminary Report of Explorations and 
Excavations: RoBert B. Fox and ALFREDO EvaANGELIsTa. Some Tagalog Folkways: PAULA 
CaroLina Matay. The Povedano Manuscript: Mauro Garcia. Notes and Comments. 


JoURNAL OF THE MALAYAN BRANCH OF THE RoyaL AsIATIC SOCIETY 
(Singapore) 

VoL. XXIX, Part 1, May 1956. Raffles, Acheh and the Order of the Golden Sword: C. A. 
Grpson-Hitt. The Mat Salleh Revolt (1894-1905): K. G. TREGONNING. Comment on the 
Malay Word Count, 1952: M. J. MANNING. Ethnographic notes on the Siwang of Central 
Malaya: RopNey NEEDHAM. Chinese Religion and Religious Institutions in Singapore: 
Marjorie Toptey. Indonesians in Malaya: A. B. Ramsay. On the alleged death of Sultan 
Ala’u’d-din of Johore at Acheh, in 1613: C. A. Grpson-HIL_. Chinese secret societies in 
Malaya—an introduction: LEON ComBeR. A primary Chinese record relating to Ho-lo-tan, 
and miscellaneous notes on Srivijaya and Fo-che: Wi.t1am T. Kao. Short Notes. Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in Malaya (1955): G. DE G. StevEKING. Reviews. 


Vot. XXIX, Part 2, 1956. 


VoL. XXIX, Part 3, Aucust 1956. A sea fight near Singapore in the 1570’s: 1. A. MACGREGOR. 
The maritime laws of Malacca: edited, with an outline translation, by RICHARD WINSTEDT and 
P. E. DE JossELIN DE JONG. The Malay composition of a village in Johore: KENELM O. L. 
BurripGce. The distribution of stone bark-cloth beaters in prehistoric times: G. DE. G. SIEVEKING. 
Governor Couperus and the surrender of Malacca, 1795: Granam Irwin. The basic Malay 
house: R. N. Hitton. The fortification of Bukit China (Malacca): C. A. Gipson-HiLt. 
Pre-Islamic Arabia and South-East Asia: G. R. T1ppetts. 
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VoL. XXX, Parr 1, 1957. 
VoL. XXX, Part 2, Aucust 1957. Malay Sufism as illustrated in an anonymous collection of 
seventeenth-century tracts: A. H. JOHNS. 


JOURNAL OF THE RoyaL Astatic SocreTy OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
(London) 


Parts 1 and 2, 1957. False Prophets and Others: A. S. Tritton. The Parthian ‘gdsan’ and 
Iranian Minstrel Tradition: Mary Boyce. The Dating of the Qur’an—A Review of Richard 
Bell’s Theories: W. Montcomery Watt. A Tibetan Inscription from Rgyal Lha-khan; and 
a Note on Tibetan Chronology from A.D. 841 to A.D. 1042: H. E. Ricnarpson. The Kano 
Chronicle: M. Hisxett. Biographical Material from the Siwdan al-Hikmah: D. M. DUNLOP. 
Reviews of Books. Obituary—F. W. Thomas: L. D. BARNETT. 


Parts 3 and 4, 1957. Kinuni—An Arab Manor on the Coast of Kenya: J.S. KirKMAN. A First 
Description of a Collection of Mongol Manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge: 
C. R. Bawpen. Tibet in Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1767-1842: A. Lams. The Ongin Inscrip- 
tion: G. CLauson. John of Plano Carpini’s Return from the Mongols: D. Stnor. Imported 
Mediterranean Amphorae from Kolhapur: H. D. SANKaLIA. Saddle Querns and Stratigraphy: 
H. D. Sanxaia. The Pandkaduva Copper-plate of Vijayabahu I: S. PARANAVITANA. The 
Talavanas—Another Key to the Age of a Part of the Mahabharata: J. D. M. Derrett. Reviews 
of Books. Obituary—Arthur Christopher Moule: E. G. PULLEYBLANK. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY 
(Bangkok) 


Vo. XLV, Part 2, Ocrosper 1957. The Impact of Buddhism on the West: Kurt F. LEIDECKER. 
The Testimony of an Inhabitant of the City of Ava: PHRA PHRAISON SALARAK (trans.). A 
Bioserological Consideration of the Migration of the Thai Race: SoMSAK PHANSOMBOON. 
The Golden Meru: PuyA ANUMAN RajADHON. The Value of Oriental History for Historians: 
ARNOLD J. ToyNnBEE. Book Reviews. Recent Siamese Publications. 


MoNvuMENTA NIPPONICA 
(Tokyo) 

Vot. XIII, Nos. 1-2, Aprit—Juty 1957. Letters of Homer Crane Blake Concerning His Naval 
Expedition to China, Japan and Korea, 1869-1872 (I) : BOLESLAW SzczESNIAK. Verdnderungen 
der japanischen Sozialstruktur nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg: Kari F. ZaAHL. The Role of the 
Uhkiyo-zdshi Illustrator: Howarp S. Hispetr. Textkritische Untersuchungen zum Daidorui- 
juhé (I): Orro Karow. Yasen Kanna 72 #&$As&h: trans. R. D. M. SHaw and WILHELM 
ScuirFer. Honchdé-shinsen-den fe: trans. HERMANN BOHNER. Modern Japanese 
Religions—Their Success Explained: Baryt WatanaBe. The Jesuit Mission Press in Japan: 
JoHANNEs Laures. Reviews. 
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Vox. XIII, Nos. 3-4, OcToBeR 1957-January 1958. Réei, The Medieval Court Songs of Japan: 
Eta HaricH-SCHNEIDER. Takamura Mitsutaré. Ein Bildhauer und Dichter der Gegenwart: 
Suematsu Daictyji. Les Caractéres %,Z... th et Br: Jos. LL.M. Textkritische Unter- 
suchungen zum Daidéruijuhé (II): Otro Karow. Letters of Homer Crane Blake Concerning 
His Naval Expedition to China, Japan and Korea, 1869-1872 (II): BotesLaw SzczeSN1aKk. 
Das Merkbuch fiir die Ubung des Zazen des Zen-Meisters Keizan: trans. HEINRICH DUMOULIN. 
Kamisori—The Razor. A Short Story by Shiga Naoya: trans. Francis H. Matuy. Reviews. 


NACHRICHTEN 
DER GESELLSCHAFT FUR NATUR- UND VOLKERKUNDE OSTASIENS 
(Hamburg) 


No. 81, 1957. Das japanische Justizwesen: WILHELM ROHL. Onchi Késhiré’s Hagiwara-Bildnis: 
DretricH SECKEL. Aus dem Uzuragoromo des Yokoi WOLFRAM NAUMANN. Beobach- 
tungen zum Stadtplan von Peking: RoBERT HEIDENREICH. Sai Chin-hua erzdhit ihr Leben 
(1. Teil): Marta WitHeLm. Buchbesprechungen. Bibliographie. Wissenschaftliche Nach- 
richten. 


No. 82, 1957. Zum Begriff ‘Weg’ im Rahmen der japanischen Kiinste: Horst HamMitzscu. 
Ein haikai des Kobayashi Issa: G. S. Domprapy. Vier Schiebetiiren mit Landschaft von Yosa 
Buson—Ostasiatische Kunstwerke in deutschen Sammlungen (1): Rost HEmMPEL. Okamoto 
Dathachi: WiLHELM ROHL. Sai Chin-hua erzahlt thr Leben (2. Teil): Marta WILHELM. 
Die chinesische Allheilwurzel Ginseng (jen-schen) und ihre Sammler im Amurlande: W.ARSSEN- 
jewy und FriepricHh Dorseckt. Buchbesprechungen. Bericht iiber das Jahr 1956. 


ORIENS 
(Leiden) 


VoL. X, No. 1, 1957. Slavische Lehnwérter in der tiirkischen Volkssprache: ANDREAS TIETZE. 
Seyyad Hamza’nin bes manzumesi: MecbuT MANsuRoGLU. Some Arabic and Persian Terms 
of Philosophy: Sonrt, AFNAN. Notes on Oppenheim’s ‘Die Beduinen’: GEorGE RENTz. Die 
Windpferdfahne oder das k‘i-mori bei den Ordos-Mongolen: P. Joser Kier. The Concept of 
Poison in Buddhism: ALEx WayMAN. Bodhisattva Confucius: FERDINAND D. Lesstnc. The 
Reign of Wang Mang: Hsin or New?: Cuauncey S. Goopricu. Notes on Isocolometry in 
Early Chinese Accounts of Barbarians: Peer A. BoopBERG. The ‘I’ in Chinese Lyric Poetry: 
Hans H. FRANKEL. Chinese Poetics and Zenism: SHIH-HSIANG CHEN. A Note on Chinese 
Scales and Modes: YUEN REN Cuao. Notes on the Word ‘kabuki’: Donatp H. Suivety. 
Letter Shapes in Korean Onmun and Mongol hPhagspa Alphabets: E. R. Hore. Reviews of 
Books and Periodicals. 


VoL. X, No. 2, 1957. New Studies on Al-Kindi: Ricuarp Watzer. Toward a Definition of 
the Term Hittite: Hans Gustav Giersock. David d’Beth Hillel—An Unknown Jewish 
Traveller to the Middle East and India in the Nineteenth Century: Wa.tER J. Fiscue.. Wang 
Ko, an Early Industrialist: WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Das Chinesische Wort fiir ‘Mumie’ : HERBERT 
FRANKE. Notes on an Old Ottoman Translation of the Kur’an: G. M. MerepitH-OweEns. 
Dagon and El: Josep FONTENROSE. Germanic and Hunnic Names of Iranian Origin: Orto 
J. MaENCHEN-HELFEN. A Note on hsien ‘Zoroastrianism’: ALBERT E. Dien. War Elephants 
in Ancient and Medieval China: Epwarp H. Scuarer. Remarks on Shih Seng-yu’s Ch’u 
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san-tsang chi-chi as a Source for Hui-chiao’s Kao-seng chuan as Evidenced in two Versions of 
the Biography of Tao-an: ArtHuR E. Linx. The Eighth Earthly Branch in Archaic Chinese 
and Tai: SorEN Ecerop. Reviews of Books and Periodicals. 


OrIENS EXTREMUS 
(Hamburg ) 


Vou. III, No. 2, DecemBer 1956. Der Herr vom Gelben Stein (Huang shih kung): W. BAvER. 
Fan Chung-yen’s Versuch einer Reform des chinesischen Beamtenstaates in den Jahren 1043/44 
(Fortsetzung und SchluB): P. Burixs. The Concept of Kamma in Buddhist Philosophy: 
G.H. Sasaki. Das Mumyézéshi und seine Kritik am Genji-monogatari: W. MULLER. Beitrage 
zur indonesischen Sprachgeschichte: W. A1cHELE. Besprechungen ostasiatischer Neuerschet- 
nungen. 


Vox. IV, No. 1, 1957. Fritz Jager in memoriam: WOLFGANG Franke. Zur Werttheorie in der 
chinesischen Historiographie auf Grund des Shih-t’'ung des Liu Chih-chi (661-721)—I. Teil: 
Byoncik Kou. Gesamtbevilkerungziffern des Sung-Reiches: WERNER EICHHORN. Das Mum- 
yézéshi und seine Kritik am Genji-monogatari (Fortsetzung und SchiuB): W. MULLER. Bes- 
prechungen ostasiatischer Neuerscheinungen. 


Vox. IV, No. 2, 1957. Zur Werttheorie in der chinesischen Historiographie auf Grund des Shih- 
t’ung des Liu Chih-chi (661-721)—II. Teil (Fortsetzung und SchluB): Byoncik Kou. Das 
Wa- oder Kana-shi des Kagami Shiké: Wotrram NauMANN. Arbeiten iiber chinesische 
Wirtschaft und Politik im Forschungszentrum fiir Fernéstliche Studien der Harvard-Universitat: 
WOLFGANG FRANKE. Besprechungen ostasiatischer Neuerscheinungen. 


ORIENTAL ART 
(Oxford) 


New Series, Vou. II, No. 1, Sprinc 1956. Some Notes on Yiieh Ware (I): G. St. G. M. 
Gompertz. The Ya lii-kuei: CHtNG Té-x’un. A Temple near Simla: G. M. BuTCHER. 
Kung Hsien and the Nanking School (I): Ascuwin Lirpe. Japanese Art at Bluett’s: PETER 
C. Swann. London Sales. Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Vou. II, No. 2, Summer 1956. An Analysis of Chinese Blue and White: STUART 
Younc. The Use of Imported and Native Cobalt in Chinese Blue and White: Sir HARRY GARNER. 
Chinese Porcelain in East Africa and on the Coast of South Arabia: GeRvASE MATHEW. Some 
Indian Terracottas at Oxford: Murte, Nerr. Portugal in India, China, and Japan: Marta 
Jost pE Menponca. Apropos d’une Sculpture du British Museum: Maria-THERESE DE 
MatiMann. Chinoiserie at Burlington House: C. J. B. Mepcatr. Mystic Art of Tibet: 
Epwarp Conzé. London Sales. Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Vou. II, No. 3, AuruMN 1956. A Datable Islamic Rock Crystal: D. S. Rice. 
Some Strange Ming Beasts: ScHUYLER CAMMANN. Notes on T’ang Yin: Ts&NG Yu-HO. 
Some Notes on Yiieh Ware (II): G. St. G. M. Gompertz. London Sales. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy. Museums and Exhibitions. 
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New Series, Vou. II, No. 4, WINTER 1956. Western Influence in Japan: Bast. Gray. Atlantes 
in Early Indian Art: C. KrisHNA GatRoLA. Han to Yiian: C. J. B. Mepcatr. A Late 
Pratihara ‘Brass’ Group: H. Goetz. Poems by Su Tung-p’o: WM. A. Routston. Yiian and 
Ming Ceramics at Tokyo: JOHN Ayres. Asian Artists in Crystal: P.S. Rawson. Orchids and 
Bamboo: Linc Su-Hua. New Indian Art Galleries: P. S. Rawson. Reviews. Bibliography. 
Museums and Exhibitions. Correspondence. 


New Series, Vou. III, No. 1, Sprinc 1957. A Buddhist Patron of the Refectory: WILLIAM 
Watson. Some Ancient Chinese Relics in Tenri Museum: Surjt UmMenara. Inré Decorated 
with European Figures: HENRY P. StEvENsS. A Chinese Landscape by Kung Hsien: HENRY 
S. TruBNER. A Discovery of Coins under the Daigdji Pagoda: J. Eowarp Kipper, jr. The 
Story of Ganga and Amrita at Pattadakal: C. StvaRAMAMURTI. Chinese Literature on Ceramics: 
Nosumort Ozaki. The New Indian Art Galleries: G. M. ButcHER. Chinese Art at Helsing- 
fors: JAN WirGIN. Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Vou. III, No. 2, SumMeR 1957. The Arts of the T’ang Dynasty at Los Angeles: 
Henry TruBNER. The Green Bower Collection (I): ArtHUR Watey. Sculptures of the 
Shahi Period: DouGias Barrett. Japanese Export Lacquer: T. VoLKER. Chang Seng-Yu's 
Landscape Style: Gustave Ecxe. A Unique Mongol-Manchu Illuminated Text: HERBERT J. 
Stooxe. Reviews. Bibliography. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Serigs, Vou. III, No. 3, Autumn 1957. Chinese ‘Eglomisé’ Snuff-bottles: SCHUYLER 
CaMMANN. The Buddhist Art of Tibet and Nepal: Douctas Barrett. The Earliest Illustrated 
Manuscript of Nizdmi?: B. W. Rosinson. A Royal Pavilion Roofed with Celadon Tiles: G. 
St. G. M. Gompertz. The Green Bower Collection (II): ArtTHuR WaLEY. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy. Obituary—W. Perceval Yetts: Sir Percivat Davip. Museums and Exhibitions. 


New Series, Vou. III, No. 4, WINTER 1957. On Cultural Intercourse between Medieval Choresm 
and China: N. N. Vakturskaya. The Eight Prescribed Peachbloom Shapes bearing K’ang Hsi 
Marks: Ratpw M. Cuait. South Indian Temple Bases: James H. Harve. Chinese Export 
Porcelain in Singapore (I): MICHAEL SULLIVAN. Japanese Ink-Painting. Reviews. Biblio- 
graphy. Museums and Exhibitions. Correspondence. 


PAKISTAN Horizon 
(Karachi) 
VoL. IX, No. 4, DECEMBER 1956. Changes of Fifty Years: Eart ATTLEE. Asia and the New World: 


S. W. R. D. BANDARANAIKE. Economic Development of China: GHULAM Faruque. Pakistan 
and the United States: MOHAMMED AHSEN CHAUDHRI. Book Reviews. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. X, No. 1, Marcn 1957. Germany and the Development of Asian Countries: FRANZ BLUCHER. 
United States Policy in the Middle East: NoRMAN D. PaLMer. Kashmir before the Security 
Council: K. SARwAR Hasan. Pakistan and East Asia: MOHAMMED AHSEN CHAUDHRI. The 
Foreign Policy of Indonesia. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. X, No. 2, June 1957. Monarchy and Republic in the New World: G. S. Granam. The 
Sudan—Political Set-Up and Economy: OSMAN OMER Et Habart. American Policy in Asia 
and Africa: MOHAMED SAMIN KHAN. Evacuee Property in India and Pakistan: MOHAMMED 
AHSEN CHAUDHRI. Documents. Chronology. 


VoL. X, No. 3, SEPTEMBER 1957. Formation of Foreign Policy in the United States: Watton 
E. Bean. Legal Aspects of the Problem of China’s Representation in the United Nations: 
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MouaMep SAMIN Kuan. Population Pressure in Under-developed Countries and the Need for 
Population Control: S. M. Hater. Pakistan and the Muslim World: MOHAMMED AHSEN 
Cuaupuri. The Tussle about West New Guinea: Aziz AHMED Kuan. Documents. Chronology. 


Vor. X, No. 4, DecemBer 1957. The International Court and the Maintenance of World Peace: 
Sir M. ZarruttaH Kuan. The New Malaya: Tunxu Mouamep. The Cyprus Issue: 
GENERAL MuzaFFeR GOKSENIN. The Situation in the Middle East: 1. H. Quresui. U. S. 
Policy in China 1941-1949: A Starr Stupy. Recent International Developments: Kua.ip B. 
SayEED. Book Review. Document. Chronology. 


RoyaL CENTRAL ASIAN JOURNAL 
(London) 


Vo. XLIV, Part I, January 1957. In Memoriam. A Recent Visit to Mongolia: Hon. Ivor 
Montacu. Impressions of Chinese Agriculture: PauL A. V. SPENCER. Derivation and 
Orthography of Al-Rub‘ Al-Khali: Nain AMIN Faris. A Bibliography of Southern Kurdish, 
1945-55: D. N. Mackenzie. George Forster Sadleir (1789-1859): F. M. Epwarps. Expedi- 
tion to the Elburz Mountains: W. J. E. Norton. Correspondence. Reviews. 


VoL. XLIV, Part II, Aprit 1957. In Memoriam. Journey through Turkey: M. PHIcips PRICE. 
Co-existence—Impressions of Soviet Russia: THomMas Preston. Recent Developments in 
Manchuria: Francis C. Jones. Alphabet Changes in Soviet Central Asia and Communist 
China: B. Henze. Reviews. Correspondence. 


Vo. XLIV, Parts III and IV, Ju_y—Ocroser 1957. Pakistan Re-visited: SiR OLAF By 
Car from Shiraz to Khuzistan: P. W. Avery. Russia and the Middle East : COLONEL GEOFFREY 
Wueeter. Britain and the Middle East: Lizut.-GENERAL SiR JOHN GLuBB. Soviet Cotton 
Production—Plans and Prospects: Cart R. Zoers. Report on the India-Pakistan Question 
(Report of Mr Gunnar Jarring, Representative of Sweden on the Security Council). ‘The 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea—The Riddle Unriddled’: Pror. G. R. Driver. The Turks and 
Central Asia: M. Putirs Price. Reviews. 


Tue SARAWAK MuseuM JOURNAL 
(Kuching, Sarawak) 


Vot. VII, No. 9, (NEw Series), No. 24 (OLD Series), JUNE 1957. An Annotated Checklist of 
the Birds of Borneo: B. E. SMyTHIEs. 


Vo. VIII, No. 10 (New Series), No. 25 (OLD Series), DeceMBER 1957. Quis curabit ipsos 
curatores?: ROBERT NICHOLL. Pulau Burong (Sacred Bird Island): Tuomas Tan. Pulau 
Lakei—Two Gusi Jars and Two Brass Plates: Tomi Bin Asputrassim. The Pre-historic 
Cemetery of Tanjong Kubor: Tom and Barpara Harrisson. Maragtas—the Datus from 
Borneo: MANUEL L. CARREON. Japan and Borneo—Some Ceramic Parallels? : Tom Harrisson. 
The Relations of Kenyah and Kayan: PENGHULU Gau JAu. Some Kenyah-Pennan Relation- 
ships: 1, A. N. URQuHART. Iban Movements—From the Deluge: BENEDICT SANDIN. The Sea 
Dayak Migration to Niah River: BENEDICT SANDIN. The Bee Tree Dispute which led to a 
Diving Contest: BENEDICT SANDIN. Salang changed his Sex: BENEDICT SANDIN. Iban Pottery: 
DereK FREEMAN. Bukit Tibang and the Baleh Headwaters: N.S. HatLe and H. J. Kirk. The 
Great and the Small: Ropert NicHoLi. The Diary of Mr W. Pretyman (II): edited by Tom 
Harrisson. Sarawak Postal History: the Hon’Be J. C. B. Fisuer. Nesting of the Kinabalu 
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Mountain Blackbird, I: Vivian Ryves; IJ: Tom Harrisson. Bird’s Nest Collecting: Lorp 
Mepway. A New Gecko from Borneo: ROBERT INGER. Colour of the new Sarawak Dolphin 
(L. hosei): Tom HARRISSON. 


THE SILLIMAN JOURNAL 
(Silliman University, Philippines) 


VoL. IV, No. 1, First Quarter 1957. Deviations and Adherences in Philippine Familism: 
AGaTON P. Pat and Lino Q. Arquiza. Study Difficulties of Students in the Zamboanga City 
Regional School of Arts and Trades: VENANCIO ALDECOA. Philippine Frogs—Breeding Habit 
and Variation of Kaloula Conjuncta Negrosensis Taylor on Negros Island, Philippines: A. C. 
AtcaLa and D. S. Rasor. What Makes Glazes Black—the Preparation of Glazes with Special 
Reference to the Use of Local Raw Materials: G. A. Imperiat and A. Jimrera. Eight Approa- 
ches to Rural Community Development: Lewis S.C. SmyTHe. Philippine Poetry—the Problem 
of Imitation and the Lack of Tradition: Daviy V. QuEeMaDA. Book Review. Publication Notes. 


Voi. IV. No. 2, Seconp Quarter 1957. A Planned Cultural Change—Improving Chicken 
Raising: AGATON P. Pat. Philippine Notes on the Ecology of the Giant Marine Toad: ANGEL 
C. AtcaLa. A Machine for Processing Coffee: TeopuLo A. DoLumBaL. The Teacher and 
Philosophy: DetFin D. Estottoso. Food Supply and Food Habits in the Dumaguete City 
Trade Area: Ropert A. PoLson and AcaTon P. Pat. Conflicting Trends in Higher Education: 
ALDEN J. Carr. The Religious Ideas of Dr Jose Rizal: PepRo M. Raterta. Book Reviews. 
Publication Notes. 


IV. No. 3, THiRD QuaRTER 1957. Silliman University Community Development Program: 
AcaTon P. Pat and Lewis S. C. SMytue. Why General Education at Silliman?: Merton D. 
Munn. Notes on the Food Habits of a Philippine Skink—Dasia smaragdina philippinica 
Mertens: ALFREDO Y. Reyes. Sea Urchin Eggs—Their Use in the Laboratory, with Notes on 
Tripneustes gratilla (Linn.): ANGEL C. ALcaLa. Work Partner Choice in a Philippine Village: 
Wits E. Siptey. Post-Natal Care among the Eastern Subanun: Cuares O. and CAROLYN 
M. Frake. Rural Poverty in the Philippines—Introduction: ANTONIO S. GaBILa. Civic 
Organizations and Rural Poverty: Lazaro ALraBeto. Home Economics Demonstrators and 
Rural Poverty: Beatriz B. Pintt1. The Bureau of Agricultural Extension and Rural Poverty: 
FELicisimo Macepa. Book Reviews. 


VoL. IV, No. 4, FourtH QuarTER 1957. Articles on General Education. Program and Problems 
of General Education: MERTON D. MuNN. General Education in the Social Sciences: Lino Q. 
ArquizA. General Education in Teacher Preparation: ALDEN J. Carr. General Education in 
an Undergraduate Business Administration Curriculum: Herpert F. Fitton. Freshman 
English in the General Education Curriculum: James C. Austin. Religious and Ethical Values 
in General Education: S. JACINTO, JR. Measuring Achievement: EMILIANO C. YGNALAGA. 
Book Reviews. 


T’ounG Pao # 
(Leiden) 
Voi. XLV, Nos. 1-3, 1957. Han-time documents, a survey of recent studies occasioned by the 
finding of Han-time documents in Central Asia: A. F. P. Hutsewt. Un dictionnaire phonologique 


des T’ang, le ‘Ts’ie yun corrigé et compléte’ de Wang Jen-hiu: LiEN-TSENG WANG © hi &. 
Notes sur V’histotre de Corée a l’époque mongole: Louis Hampis. Bibliographie: Revue 
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sinologique de bibliographie, (I): P. DemtéviLLe. Homer H. Dubs, avec la collaboration de P’an 
Lo-chi, The History of the Former Han Dynasty, vol. III: JACQUES GERNET. ‘Tsukamoto 
Zenryi KE, Joron kenkya FE (Studies in the Chao-lun, edited by——): P. 
DemiéviLLE. Leon Hurvitz et Tsukamoto Zenryi, Wei Shou. Treatise on Buddhism and 
Taoism, an English translation of the original Chinese Text of Wei-shu CXIV and the Japanese 
annotation: JACQUES GERNET. Edwin O. Reischauer, Ennin’s Diary, The Record of a Pilgrimage 
to China in Search of the Law et par le méme, Ennin’s Travels in T’ang China: JACQUES GERNET. 
R. H. van Gulik, Siddham. An Essay on the History of Sanskrit Studies in China and Japan: P. 
Demiévitte. Liebenthal Festschrift. Sino-Indian Studies, Volume V: P. Shodd 
zenshit # 3% 2: (Collection complete de calligraphie): P. Demrévitte. R. A. Stein, L’épopée 
tibétaine de Gesar dans sa version lamaique de Ling: J. W. DE Jonc. Mgr. Giraudeau et R. P. 
Francis Goré, Dictionnaire frangais-tibétain (Tibet oriental): J. W. DE JoNG. Tribus, Verif- 
fentlichungen des Lingden-Museums, No. 7: R. A. STEIN. Livres regus. 

Vor. XLV, Nos. 4-5, 1957. La vente en Chine d’aprés les contrats de Touen-houang (1X*- X* 
siécles) : Jacques GERNET. A study of Han-shan: Wu Cut-yu. The career of Yang Kuei-fei 

#3 ft Howarp S. Levy. Neécrologie—W.-A. Jablonski (1901-1957): P. 
Livres regus. 
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A DONG BANG HAK CHI 


JOURNAL OF FaR EasTERN STUDIES 


(Seoul, The Institute of Far Eastern Studies, Chosun Christian University) 


4H) (Vor. III, Decemper 1957) ZA K- thi 
an : Pt (On the Vocabulary and Syntax in the Lo-g6l-dai and Bag-tong-sa: L1EN- 


o 
SHENG YANG). 2| : 4 Fe (On the Development of the Korean 
Book [I]: Yt Byonc-c1). JN &% HE (A Study of the Di- of the H 
alects of Je-ju-do: Lee SuNG-Nyonc). dh 4 (The Present Kemydn 
Mode [La Mode] as a Modification of its Ancient Form: Let He Kook). 8 A ¥ #2 Ar i& Siberia: 
BE BA (A Study of the Record of Go-gu-ryo as found in the (Ancien 
Nihon-shoki [II]: Y1 Honc-yic). Book © 
Study ¢ 
% #8 HSIN-YA HSUEH-PAO*t 
4 
Tue New AsIA JOURNAL discove 
(Hong Kong, The New Asia Research Institute) so 
— — — (Vor. Il, No. 2, Fesruary 1957) ch RES 
ZK tt BH: HAR (The Conception of the Will of Heaven of Pre-Ch’in Thought: T’aNG cently 
CHUN-1). BK A Z FB (On the Moral Spirit of the People in the A 
Ch’'un Chiu [the Spring and Autumn] Period: Mv). FBR Chian 
(An Interpretation of ‘Kuang Chien’: Mou Jun-sun). 4 ¥ (Chu Tzu caval 
and the Method of Collation: Mv). HATE : (Supplementary 
Notes to ‘Yuan Shih Yi Wen Chih’: Ho Yu-sen). 80 Chan 
#2 % H (Sea Communications of T’unmen Area from T’ang to Ming: Lo HstanG-.1y). (Exe 
tH Blac HES (An Inquiry and Emendation on ‘Nieh Erh Shih Cha Chi’: Hope 
Tu WEI-yUN). FE : (Explanatory Notes on the Teng Hsiao-chung Ting: with 
CHANG Hstan). 20 — Hi : H (An Illustration of Chinese Characters 
in Evolution: TunG Tso-Ptn). Shar 
Dyn 
Yt : (An Evaluation of the Style of Hsi Chou Shu: Cu’ten Mv). = fil at J 
Few FE : £% ER i (Development of San Sheng System of the T’ang Dynasty: SUN Kuo-TUNG). (To 
WE (The Classical Prose Reform Movement in the T’ang Dynasty: Ran 
CHIEN Mu). dt WE FE: BE (The Military Service of the Northern Sung Dynasty: Sha 
Lo + BI A (The Chinese tion 
Quarter of Faifoo {Hoi-An] and Its Foreign Trade during the 17th and 18th Centuries: CHEN i 7 
CHING-HO). AL 2C (A Synopsis of Tun-Huang Edition of Wen Kia 
Hsuan: Jao Tsunc-1). tion 
FH : 
*With English Summaries. 


+ Title of Journal romanized by the Editor. 


=. 
i 
(4 
Price 
3 
fit 


# + K’AO-KU HSUEH-PAOt 
THe CHINESE JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY 
(Peking, Academy of Sciences) 
6+ ) (No. 14, DecemBer 1956)  F 1h 172 
Mes: (Tomb No. 172 Excavated at Yangtzeshan, Chéngtu). 
of the Han Town of Ho-nan Hsien at Loyang, 1955: WANG CHAN-YGEH). FA 18 
y Br ch (On the Ruins of a Palace in Chinese style in Southern 
(Ancient Funerary and Burial Customs as recorded in ‘Shih Shang Li’ and ‘Chi Hsi Li’ in the 
Book of Rituals: Cu’EN KunG-Jou). CA) (A Chronological 
Study of Western Chou Bronzes [VI]: Cu’EN MENG-CHIA). 
2c & HB AS (Neolithic remains at Lanchow, Kanu). ARHARERBR 
HME ARH ARR (Microlithic sites recently 
discovered at Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region). BK 
tii surveys of neolithic sites in Anhwei province). ia RA 
BA: MAAR AB (Neolithic sites in Kuang-tsé, Fuchien). 
T’ANG cently discovered in Hé-t’ien-ch’ii, Ch’ ang-t’ing, Fuchien). & tt FTE R 
in the Athi: HMA Wie (Dwelling-sites and stone-coffin graves excavated at T’u-ch’éng-tzii, 
u Tzu cavations of the remains of the Yin Dynasty at Cheng-chow, Honan). RE SVN HAS 
entary (A Western Chou tomb found at P’u-t’u-ts’'un, 
-LIN). (Excavations of ancient site of the Warring States at Shih-chuang-ts’un, Shih-chia-chuang, 
Chi’: Hope’). (Three large graves 
Ting: with wooden chambers excavated at Changsha, Hunan). \U 
acters EBA AB (Excavations of ancient graves at Fén-shui-ling, Chang-ch’ih, 
Shani). (A village site of the Western Han 
x fi (Excavations of a Han tomb with wooden chambers and lacquer objects 
at Wen-teng, Shantung). 
ied (Tomb No. 43 with wooden chambers of the Eastern Han period, excavated at Lung-shéng- 
R’ang, Canton). A: (Han graves at Li-chu, 
Shaohsing, Chechiang). (Excava- 
tions of graves of the Han Dynasty at Kwethsien, Kwangsi). BL HE: 
i i ACHE MEAS (Ancient graves of the Han and the Six Dynasties discovered at 
Kiangsi province). @BSEO BR: ABA (Excava- 
tions of graves of the Western Chin Dynasty at Loyang, Honan). MARSA RRB 
FL: Ak A (Excavations of graves of the Six Dynasties excavated at 
suburbs of Nanking). 
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(No. 16, June 1957) BAA (Notes on 
Inscription of bronze vessels made by the family Li: Kuo Mo-jo). Ril RAB 
20 HS ffi ER (Distribution and Comparative Chronology of Neolithic cul- 
tures of Middle and Lower Huangho and Yangtze River Regions: 'T’UNG CHU-CH’EN). ff ia 
Tung-hsiang Country, Kansu: AN Cutn-MIN). 72 P + 
ch (Lost Script of ancient China as seen from Inscriptions on Oracle 
Bones and Bronzes: T’ANG Lan). iii & & (Relations 
between Ancient Altai tribes and China: S. L. RypenKo). dee AY DE HE Decorati 
: (Persian Sassanian Coins recently discovered in China: Hsta Nat). fii BR: 
RE HE Bt VE Se Ge (Ploughing scene from the Wall-painting at 
Wan-fu-hsia and Ch’ien-fu-tung, Kansu, and Temple Economics of T’ang Dynasty: Cain Yi-Fv). [11]: C 
PG ML + KE FE: MS (Notes on Kitan Inscription on a funerary Lake: 
stela from Si-ku Shan, Chin-si, Liao-ning: YEN WAN-CHANG). 5 K 25 GEA Lake: 
RE AS (Tomb No. 25 with Wooden Chambers excavated at Yang- Thao, 
tien-hu, Chang-sha, Hunan: COMMISSION OF PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF +. 9 
HUNAN Province). HSUN). 
Shell ! 
4 ILA) (No. 17, Sepremper 1957) BK BAB ing of 
Ay Wee (Neolithic Sites in the Region of Sha-yiian, at Ta-li and 
Chao-yi, Shensi: AN CHIH-MIN and Wu Ju-tso). itt tt BH 
| (Excavations at So-chin Village, Nanking: HuaN-CHANG and others). 
= KEE (Three Types of Neolithic Cultures in Kirin: 
T’unG Cuu-cw’en). WE FE: — (A Study on Yin Bells: Li Cw’un-1). 
AY DE: (The Dating and historical datum of Pao-yu Vessel: 
HUANG SHENG-CHANG). ffi: BR (Commentary on Lii-fu, a Name of Garment: 
Cu’EN Hsiao-sunc). (A cemetery of the Period of the 
Warring States at Pan-P’o, Si-an: Cuin Hsien-sHan). + 
3 J i (Iron Implements of the Period of the Warring States and Han Dynasty found in ZI ° 
ch’in and his wife of the Ming Dynasty: HUANG WEN-K’UAN). AT Be BE RE 
4 2 i) (Book Review, Chen Meng-chia’s ‘Synthetic Study on Oracle Bones from the Yin > 
Ruins’: Li 1). 
(Archaeological Surveys and Excavations at Hong Kong: CHEN KuNG-cutEH). #5 F 
it bE (Excavations of an Earthen Platform at Yang- Ts 
tze-shan, Cheng-tu: COMMISSION OF PRESERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF SZECHWAN RTE 
Cemeteries at Sha-hu-chiao Region at Chang-sha: Li Cu’EN-K’UANG and PUNG CHING-YIEH). a 
(Pottery Abrading Tools with Roughened Surface of Ancient uke 
Grain Recovered from a Han Tomb at Lo-yang, Honan: NAKAO Sasuke). Ti BW 
HE (Excavations of two graves of the Chin Dynasty at I-hsing, Kiang-su: Lo 
Buddhist Stela Newly Recovered at Tung-chou: SHAN CHING-LING). a 
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# + FI K’AO-KU JEN-LEI HSUEH-K’AN*t 
AZAHARSR 
BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHAOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


(Taipei, National Taiwan University) 


Bil (Pottery and Bronze of the Yin-Shang Period: Li Cut). hk 
Decorative Patterns from the Archeological Site of Anyang: Li Cut). Jt 
#1 : (Dual Organization of the Northern Bununs, Central Formosa: WEI HWEI-LIN). 
BB tk C — ) : BRR (Social Organization of the Thao, Sun-Moon Lake 
Lake: Li Ymn-ytan). AB (Religion of the Thao, Sun-Moon 
Lake: Tanc Met-cuun). fe #8 FE: (Physical Anthropology of the 
Thao, Sun-Moon Lake: Yii CHIN-CHUAN and CHENG Ts’ONG-MING). #9 92 Bil iff ik HA 
HE BC (The Earthen Pot-supporter unearthed from Taiwan: SUNG WEN- 
HsuN). BA (A Human Tooth unearthed from Yuan-Shan 
Shell Mound: CuHanc Kwanc-cutn). [ij it HE AE (Pottery Mak- 
ing of the Botel-Tobago Yami: SuNG WEN-HSUN). ini 3C (Book Reviews). % 
AKG BF (News). 


# + K’AO-KU T’UNG-HSUNt 
itt 
(Peking ) 


) (No. 13, January 1957) Rit 
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A. JL. HE © U.S.S 


) (No. 17, SEPTEMBER 1957) i pg +- 
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# + & # 2 KOKOGAKU ZASSHI* 


(Tokyo: The Archeological Society of Nippon) 


(Vor. XLI, No.4, June 1956) 


IC OW — BS (Figure Motifs found in Ornaments Jomon Type Pottery: 
YAwatTa). Ty RO Ti JI) — BS (Ancient Chinese Culture in the Wu 
and Yiieh Districts: Kenjrro Icuikawa). iF MICH O SERA 
iK 58 — (The Origin of the Ram Design on the Batik Screens in the Shésd-in Repository: 
Z Ti (The Tumulus at Osozo-Yama, Yatsushiro City—Examples of multiple 
burial in stone cists in Higo province: SHIGETAKA OTOMASU). JI| BE BY HE IT 
Gua: F#AwS (The Cave Tomb at Suzuka, Zama in Kanagawa Prefecture: Tatsuo 
Suimotsvuya). ft Bi): (A Dagger with Turquoise Inlay from the Yin 
Dynasty: UMEHARA). RRA MR RIC OW HR (On the Statue 
of Mahavairocana in the Ozo-zi Monastery, Gifu: Surnjt NisHikawa). A % 
BRA (The Site at Enkoz in Bizen Province yielding Haniwa 
Human Figures: YosHtMasA Kamak!). + 
@ (A Cave with Primeval Engraved Pictures at Kimitsu County, 
Chiba Prefecture: SuvicHt SakazuMe). 4 AK BE: AR HE 
(Wood Implements discovered on Izumi Site, Sado: YOSHINARY HOMMA and SENTAKU SHIINA). 
4yYF =x: BH (Most Ancient Gorodishch at Khorazm, 
U.S.S.R.: Youet KayaMa). # (Book Reviews). # (News). 


) (Vor. XLII, No. 1, November 1956) At 
BROS: (The Stone Circles anda 
Lacquered Bow Found at Otoe, Hokkaidd: Kazucuika Komal). AIC 
Iron Implements in Japan—With special reference to the finds at Karakami, Harunotsuji in [ki 
Island: TapasHt OKAzAK1). B FF + JIC OW tC: SE (The 
Mark ‘+’ on the Bronze Jar from Kou-zuka, Keishi, Korea: Z. Kin). Ft 
Mit (Cv. Cc: SES tt (A Brazier in Shape of Boat Discovered in Hida Province: UGAN 
KasaHaRA). MM BOS 
beet: PAH - (Earthenware in Shape of ‘Koshiki’ [steam pot} in 
the Jomon Period—with special reference to vessels having bases with multiple pierced holes, 
found in Echigo Province: KOzABURG NAKAMURA and MiTHuHARU TERAMURA). iif (Ly 
RY © Bl: SE — (A Bronze Sword from Toji, Shimobun, Kamiyama- 
machi in Tokushima: Suunjt OKINO). O +P: HO (Recently Ex- 
cavated Examples of Haniwa in Shape of Helmets: Takayasu Hicucni). + & O # 
94 TE 3H Newly Discovered Specimen of Earthenware Ritual Implement: MasamMicui 
Kamel). # (Book Review). 2 RIA - (News). 


(Vor. XLII, No. 2, Marcu 1957) A Stone 
Industry of Patjitanian Tradition from Central Japan: JoHN MariNceR (In English). BH A 
he ES Se (A Tentative Theory on Primeval Agriculture in Japan: Nakao 
SAKAZUME). (Earthenware 
Pieces of the Later Jémon Period in Southern Kyiishi—The Ichiki Type Earthenware: 
TaDANoRI Kawacucul). MILK ARF RRAB: (On 
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the Site at Sakurazawa, Nezumiana, Matsukawa-mura, Kita Azumi-gun, Nagano-pref.: 
(The Earthenware Pieces Found in Komoro, Nagano-pref. [An explanation on the Frontispiece ]: 
Mitsukazu NAGAMINE). fi AHORA: ZH (A New Example of 
Stone Axe with Scraped Grooves: Kenji Iwano). # 7 (Book Review). ft #i (News). 


FA) (Vor. XLII, No. 3, Fepruary 1957) 


Ht O Ric HEEL (The Tsung from a Tomb of the Yin Dynasty: Suryt 
Umenara). {iii Bi © Bl HE ME (Bronze Swords from Yuga-yama, 
Bizen Province: Masao SUENAGA). IC 35 O (Ancient Types of 
Saws in East Asia: Nopuru Uepa). 7H Hi +. = HME (Vari-ganna 
from Ancient Burial Mounds: Fumio Mix1). @ RA BAOMLE 
(On the Prehistoric Site of Non-Ceramic Culture Kawashima-yama, Yamagata: 'T ADAHIRO 
Ono). — Mic OW (The Excavation of 
the Tumulus No. 1 at Tanioku, Tottori: YUKiE YAMANE). 41 #_E = 
— O (The Multiple Maga-Tama from Tumulus No. 1 
at Mitsuo, Ueno-machi—Chita-gun, Aichi: Axira SuGisak!). % # #4 7p (Book Review). 
(News). 


— CM (Vor. XLII, No. 4, Marcu 1957) Oo 


te: Jp (Sdtra Mounds in Akita: SHusuKE NaRA). O BW 
(Siitra Mounds in Kamakura: NaOTADA AKABOSHI). A A BE A PEE 
(The Siitra Mound on the Hill at the Back of Nisshaku-ji, Etchi Province: Mosaxu Isurpa). 
= BE (Summarized Report on the Sitra Mound at Kamikura- 
from the Stitra Mound at Syakubu-ji, Harima Province: HARUKI KAGEYAMA). #% 3£ Bi A #8 
NE IE (Report on the Siitra Mounds at Hongé-machi, Aki Province: 
MasaNA MuraKAMI). & (R= BE (The Stipa and the Sitra Mound: 
objects relating to stitra mounds registered as National Treasures and Important Cultural Pro- 


perties). Fi) (Book Review). (News). 


) (Vor. XLIII, No. 1, Octoper 1957) ig 


BAR O NOK BD: ARK A (The Shell-mound 
at Kinkai, Korea [continued from No. 3, Vol. XL)—-The Earthenware Urn and the Rectan- 
gular Stone Coffin from the Kinkai Shell-mound: TojtIn Kayamoto). A J 
% BIC Ov 1h (The Religious Site on Iriyama Pass Located at the Border 
of Kamitsuke and Shinano Provinces: YosH1O YAMAZAKI). OK 
i Mb iC & BAA: KE A Sp (The Sutra Case and Reliquary Discovered in the Foundation 
Stone of the Five-storied Pagoda at Yanaka, Tokyo: Kyosuxe Yajima). A fi + © 
TE (A New Example of Earthenware with Human Masks: Masamicui Kamei). 3% 
OM: RH (A New Example of Stone Implement in 
Shape of Knife, from Hitachi-shi, Ibaragi-ken: JUNIcHI Supa). ii O AR H+ 
BA: (Specimens of Yayoi Type Pottery from Suwanomori, Hamadera, 
Sakai-shi: TapasHt Karapa). BH EK 
(The Cinerary Urn with Animal Legs Owned by the Tokuzo-ji Monastery: Kiet IsHimura). 
A - 74> (Book Review). (News). 
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GE Pr Fl 
LI-SHIH YU-YEN YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’ANt 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY, ACADEMIA SINICA 
(Taiwan, Taipei: The Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica) 
(STUDIES PRESENTED TO HU SHIH ON HIS SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY) 


) (No. 28, Parr I, DecemBer 1956) 


IN CHINESE: % HE : (Collation and Annotation of the Taoist Text 
Entitled ‘Lao-chiin Yin-sung Chieh-ching’ # ii #2 YANG LIEN-SHENG). 
SE WR (Textual Criticism on the ‘ : WANG SHU-MIN). 
and Ink-squeezing, and their Influence on the Invention of Printing: L1 Suu-nua). 
(A Study of Ancient Passive Sentence Constructions: CHou 
in Korea: Lt KuaNG-1T’ao). ii Fe HE (Numerals Recording the Order of 
Divinations Inscribed on Oracular Plastrons: CHANG PING-CH’UAN). FR: » 

Re-examination of the Classical Pronoun-forms ‘ngo’ and ‘nga’: GEORGE 
YANG SHIH-FENG). % fil Gesture: {it Z and ‘Gesture’: SHIH-HSIANG CHEN). 

30 $4 BE (The Restoration of Some Texts in the Chiu T’ang Shu 
#4 Yen Kanc-wano). 3c Si 89 9) ME HE (Sea Transportation during 
ji 54 (On the Date of the Compilation of Kao-yao Mu {fj in the Shang-shu fi} : 
on the ‘Lieh-kuo Chueh-hsing Piao’ and ‘Ts’un-mieh Piao’ Be 4% WK in the Ch’un- 
ch’iu Ta-shih Piao # Part II-1: Cy’en P’an). DRBMAHS 
(Szu-ma Ch’ien and Herodotus: TENG Sze-yt). iii KF fd 
KF and ‘Tz’? F: Li Tsonc-tonc) MK KARA : HR (The 
Hsi-yu Tu-hu and the Wu-chi Chiao-wei of the Han Dynasty: Lao 
Kan). PO Be AK: HE (The Final Revised Version of Chu Hsi’s Com- 
mentaries on the Four Books: HUANG CHANG-CHIEN). 


PG 3 IN WESTERN LANGUAGES: Formal and Semantic Discrepancies between Different Levels of 
Chinese Structure: YUEN-REN CHAO. Some References to Iranian Temples in the Tun-huang 
Region: ArtHuR Watey. Prima Introduzione della Filosofia Scolastica in Cina: PASQUALE 
M. p’E.1a. Documents Issuing from the Region of Tun-huang: HENRI MAsPERO and tran- 
slated by L. CarrinGToN Goopricu. A Kottish-Tibetan-Chinese Word Equation: WALTER 
SrMon. 


CR (No. 28, Part II, May 1957) 3C IN CHINESE: 


Revolution in China during the Eighteenth Century: HAN-SHENG CHUAN). 
25 : GE (A Study on the Prime Minister Hu of the Ogadai 
Period as described in the Heta Shih-liich #¢ : Yao Ts’uNG-wv). [ # 4% J [ tt Ar J 
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= fit FE BW (Did Liu Chih-chi write the ‘Wei-hsien Fu’ %& and the 
‘Shen So-hao Fw’ ti By ?: WittiaM Hunc). BA RABE 
(Fragments of the Hsiao-chen Hsi Stone Kuei and its Inscriptions: Kao Cu’ ii- 
HSUN). 5H fii (Examples of the Head-dress of the Yin Period: Sum 
CHANG-JU). Wi 5a RE KK BE Ke (A Study on the Systems of the Genea- 
logical Linkage Name and the Surname: YANG Hsi-Met). A : (Historical Notes 
on the ‘Lao-jen’ X.: Ruey ABH WHS (On 
the Inscription of Scapulae in the Seoul University’s Collection: TUNG Tso-PIN). & FE #8 IR 
AR : BR SZ BA (Some Notes on the Observation de Physique et d’Histoire 
Naturelle de l’Empereur Kang-hsi # % Cuen Suovu-yi). Rit WBE 
Z : (Evolution of the White Pottery of the Yin Dynasty: L1 Cut). #3 
ch fd (Hu Shih’s Thought and the Future of China: Y1N Hat-KuANG). 
He VE A @ Crh 3c): Eugene L. Delafield 2 (Selected Bibliography of Dr 
Hu Shih’s Writings in Chinese: compiled by EuGENE L. DELAFIELD and T. L. Yuan). 


IN ENGLISH: The Jui Dialect of Poai—Phonology: 4 # Fanc-kuet Li. The Neo- 
Confucian Solution of the Problem of Evil: BR Wrnc-ts1r Cuan. ‘Wu-liang-show 
— A Comparative Study of Tibetan and Chinese Longevity Rites: F. D. 
Selected Bibliography of Dr Hu Shih’s Writings in Western Languages i 38 46 4: % YE A 
( ) : compiled by EuGeNE L. DELAFIELD and T. L. Yuan. 


(STUDIES PRESENTED TO YUEN REN CHAO ON HIS SIXTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY) 
(RBB+KE+—A) (No. 29, Parr I, Novemper 1957) ch 


IN CHINESE: RA ffi (Tonal Distribution of the Dialects in Hunan: 
YANG SHIH-FENG). 4% Z XA Fh BE AY (A Study of the Grammar 
and Vocabulary as Found in Lao Ch’i-ta and P’u T’ung-shih, two Old Korean Textbooks on 
Colloquial Chinese: YANG LiEN-SHENG). JK FY AS : (Phonology of the 
Amoy Dialect: TuNG TuNnG-Ho). HK) SH FE: (A Study 
of the Final Particle in Archaic Chinese: Cuou Fa-Kao), 
on Mr Chou Fa-kao’s Article on the Final Particle $&, with a Discussion of the Word Class of 
the Compound Chiin tzii in the Confucian Analects: YANG LIEN-SHENG). 


#= 3C IN ENGLISH: Numerals in Comparative Linguistics (with special reference to Dravidian): 
Murray B. EmMeneau. The Phonemic System of the Yi Miao Dialect: KUN CHANG 4 if. 
Siamese Phonemes—A Restatement: GEORGE L. TRAGER. Linguistic Geography of the & 4t 
Hsiian-hua Region ( #§ Chahar Province): W1LLEM A. GrootarErs. Two Final Conson- 
antal Clusters in Archaic Tibetan: WALTER SIMON. Meaning Correlations and Selections in 
Morphology-Syntax Paradigms: CHARLES F. VorGELIn. The Chinese Script—An Essay on 
Nomenclature (the first hecaton): Peter A. Boopperc. Essentials of Shan Phonology and 
Script: SorEN Ecerop. The Study of the Chuan Chu in Shuo Wen: Paut L-M. Serruys. 
Problems of Hierarchy and Indeterminacy in Mandarin Phonology: Samu. E. Martin. 
Notes on Gilyak: RoMAN JaKoBson. Initial Mutations in Celtic: ALF SomMERFELT. The Jui 
Dialect of Po-ai and the Northern Tai: FANG-KuEI Li # Fj t£. Jui Syllabics: Eric P. Hamp. 
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MIN-TSU HSUEH YEN-CHIU SO TSI-K’AN *t 
. sn BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ETHNOLOGY 
cal No 
“es (On (Taipei, The Institute of Ethnology, Academia Sinica) 
28 ti (Dog Sacrifice in Ancient China and the Pacific Area: LING SHUN-SHENG). i 
Be 7k : (The Story of the Great Flood of the Mo-So Tribe: Lt L1N-Ts’an). 
‘ BK FI JE Pa (On the Polynesian Complexes in Formosa: 
y of Dr CHANG KwaNc-cutn). [M4 HE (Field Notes on Lan Yi 
| [Botel Tobago]: Inez DE BEAUCLAIR). #4 HEP 
(On the Platform-house found among some Pingpu Tribes in Formosa: Li Y1H-yUaN). 
he Neo- 
LESSING. (Kava Drinking in China and East Asia: LING SHUN-SHENG). 74 EBA 
# it BS FE: Bl (Rain Worship among the Ancient Chinese and the Nahua- 
Maya Indians: DENNIs Wi1NG-sou Lov). ic $F #4 — fit BE FE (Notes on a 
Paiwan Carver: JEN HsteN-MIN). 8a HE Fil JE PE AST FE FF (The Ramage 
System in China and Polynesia: Lt Hwet). # fal (The 
Tribal Organization of the Nanshih Ami: Li Y1n-yUan). 
IDAY) 
‘ammar RRABXS 
20ks on HIsTORICAL JOURNAL OF JAPAN 
| on (Tokyo University, Faculty of Letters: Historical Society of Japan) 
AR BAK te — CW FA) (Vor. LXVI, No. 1, January 1957) ac 
y BAM ICD (A Study on Ch'in Shih- 
Tass of huang pen-chi % "2 A. #2 of Shih-chi —a critique on the ‘Ch’in Shui-te % 7k : 
T. Kurrara). AD YER : & BER (The Character of the Pancado Mer- 
dian): chants: T. 
25 4 Y BB: — (Einige Betrachtungen zur Beck’- 
Ek schen Opposition gegen Hitlers Kriegspolitik—die Haltung des deutschen Militdrs in der 
onson- Tschechenkrise 1938: S. TerasaKa). RAK IC ROG]: 
ions in HE (On the Rice Price in the Muromachi Era: K. Momose). # & #4 
say on (Reviews). BRIBE (News). 
'y and 
tRUYS. BALAK ) (Vor. LXVI, No. 2, Fepruary 1957) 
\RTIN. RPM OMMC OW RAORMe POLL: BHA 
he Jui (The Chiang-huai x. %£ District in the Later T’ang Dynasty—The Revolts of Chiang-tsé x. Wk, 
TAMP. K’ang CW’iian-t’ai 22 and Chiu Fu : Su. Matsui). Wie 4 KAO 
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KA (The Birth and Growth of a 
Landowner in the Tohoku District during the Meiji Era: R. KE 
Bt FE > ke FH 55 BE (A Study on the Policy of Giving Employment to the Ex-samurai Miyagi 
3% Prefecture: Y. SAkuRAl). BHARA OBA: HAS (Report 
on survey of the han documents of Sakai }§ # Family in the domain of Obama 1), %&{ in Wakasa 
Hanser SuiryO CuOsa-kKal). it & #48 Zp (Reviews). (News). 


M=+—#= (Vor. LXVI, No. 3, Marcu 1957) th tt 


F OREM RAL (The Seigniorial Régime and the Village 
Community—the structure of power in medieval England: H. Fujrwara). HS 
WH AZ (The Formation of Tien tai 
Doctrine in Chih i % $i and the Buddhism of the Chiang ling <. ®& District in the Later Sixth 
Century: K. Ural) iii 
RPA UT (—): (Une wue sur l'étude historique du Midi 
de la France au Moyen dge—les villes consulaires a la période des héretiques et des troubles [I): 
M. Watanabe), [2 Al BABB (The Status quo of 
Studies in Myceneean Documents: K. Murakawa). & #4 4 (Reviews). 


BAA ti CH M= + 4 A) (Vor. LXVI, No. 4, Aprit 1957) 3¢ 89 + 


[the Benevolent Ordinance] in the Year of 12th of Bunmei 3< 8: K. Momose). +h tt Bj 7 
OME 
(=) : 4B XR (Une vue sur l'étude historique du Midi de la France au Moyen aége—les 
villes consulaires a la période des héretiques et des troubles [II]: M. Watanabe). 
(Main Current of Reconstruction Historiography: [ABZ 
Ae (Introduction to Arai Hakuseki’s Manuscript ‘Gaikoku no 
Koto Shirabegaki’ [An Inquiry into the Foreign Matters]: M. Miyazaki). & 
(Reviews). (News). 


BAA ti CM M=>+—=— 4H A) (Vor. LXVI, No.5, May 1957) 


|) & (Historical Studies in Japan, 1956). A (Japanese 
History). (Eastern History). (Western History). 


ALA BA CM MS +— A) (Vor. LXVI, No. 6, June 1957) #8 RE 
Study on the Reasons of the Compilation of the New List of the Names # #8 tt:  %&: 
A. SAHEKI). i A — ML (A Study of 
the Organization and Structure of the Territorial clans [Han], and their Vassals wii Special 
Reference to the Bizen (jij ij Han: S. Tanicucnt) RM@LABL BAR: 
(‘Salt of the Barbarians’ 4X % and Sables and Ginseng Root: H. Matsupa). #t # & 4 4 
(Reviews). 


= + A) (Vor. LXVI, No. 7, Jury 1957) 


und Motoori Norinaga [1730-1801] 4. T. Tanara). #8 fi] & 
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BAABARS PAR ANE x (The Sites of Asuka-okamoto Palace 
& AB, the Nochi-no-Asuka-okamoto Palace AB, and Asuka-kiyomihara 
Palace FR Y. Tamura). AL (Reviews). (News). 


BAA te BE CB (Vor. LXVI, No. 8, Aucust 1957) jij 
(A Study of the Inspection System in the 
Early Han Dynasty: K. Fuytoxa). 
D : (Economic Differentiation among the English Peasants in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries: Y. MatsuGAK!) 7 2V FA 
BS (Tsuluge’s Inheritance of the Title of Shun-i-wang =: 'T. Aoki). 2X PG 
: (The Administration of Hsi-po-lu [Northwestern 
Region] by the Liao % Government: K. NaGasawa). #t # & #4 4p (Reviews). 


BAA te CW MS + — ) (Vor. LXVI, No. 9, SepreMBER 1957) Be 
(A Study on the ‘Zen-in-ji’ M. Fuyino). MK ic 
? BZ: &AHE (An Explorer to Tibet, William Moorcroft and the Innerasian Trade: 
Cu. Suzuki). tt RRO MIC OW tC: KHER (Would Not ‘seneologies’ be more 
suitable than ‘pedigrees’?—on the Value of ‘Shi-shuo-hsii-lw’ 3% Cu. YANO). # 
(Reviews). 


BAAN 4+ A) (Vor. LXVI, No. 10, Octoper 1957) 4 ¥ 
4 E (How did Oliver Cromwell 
Become the Lord Protector?: H. Mal). 
RK 5c ZH (The Development of the Agricultural Productivity during the Wei §&, Tsin & 
and the Northern and Southern Dynasties At, #1: M. AMANO). & fi] © HEME 
ON : BH (A Study on the Tomobe-Zéko fat 
System: T. TAKAHASHI). & Jp (Reviews). 


BAA B+ ) (Vor. LXVI, No. 11, NovemBer 1957) 
A HZ (On the Policy for Copper Production in the Modern Age—The Case of the Ani 
fal {£ Copper Mine in Akita fA J. Sasaki). 
UT: GF (The Relationship between 
the Kamakura $& #¢ Shogunate and the Local Authorities under the Ritsuryo # 4 Regime— 
With Emphasis on the Establishment of Otabumi X% fA 2< Land registers, in the Counties: 
tT: BEB (Sur la 
composition de la classe ouvriére de Paris pendant la Révolution de Février: A. Ktyasv). 
(On the historical writings of banks published in the post-war period: S. ASAGIMA). 


BAK ) (Vor. LXVI, No. 12, DecemBer 1957) 
Sr MBe C—): Hw 
TE 89 (GroBgrundbesitz unter der Spatming- 59 und Friich’ing jj dynastie [I]: M. Koyama). 
Ht AL (Reviews), ARB (Record of the 56th Annual 
Meeting). +7 AR (Contents of Vol. LXV1). 
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& TA LU TSA-CHIt 


‘THE CONTINENT 


(Taiwan, Taipei) 


B+ ) (Vor. XIV, No 1, January 15, 1957) BARR 


) (Vor. XIV, No. 2, January 31, 1957) 
© 


( ) (Vor. XIV, No. 3, Fepruary 15,1957) 


C ) (Vor. XIV, No. 4, Fepruary 28, 1957) 


© 


) (Vor. XIV, No. 5, Marcu 15, 1957) 


) (Vor. XIV, No. 6, Marcu 31, 1957) He 


(Vor. XIV, No. 7, Aprit 15, 1957) 


) (Vor. XIV, No. 8, Aprit 30,1957) 

A+EA ) (VoL. XIV, No. 9, May 15, 1957) 


Fz 
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) (Vor. XIV, No. 10, May 31, 1957) 


(RAPT TEA ) (Vor. XIV, No. 11, June 15,1957) 
CE): BH: CATA : He 


( ) (VoL. XIV, No. 12, June 30, 1957) : 
RAG 


( ) (VoL. XV, No. 1, Jury 15, 1957) 


( ) (VoL. XV, No. 2, Jury 31, 1957) 
ZR: EKKe : 


SRB ( A+EA ) (VoL. XV, No. 3, Aucust 15, 1957) MHA 


(VoL. XV, No. 4, Aucust 31, 1957) 
EKA © 


( ) (Vor. XV, No. 5, SEPTEMBER 15, 1957) [= 


( ) (Vor. XV, No. 6, SEPTEMBER 30, 1957) 


) (Vor. XV, No. 7, Ocroper 15, 1957) 


( ) (VoL. XV, No. 8, Ocroser 31, 1957) 
RAAB © 


BARR 
© 
= 
4 

HE 
| 
He 
2 
HE : Bl 
RE 
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( ) (Vor. XV, No. 9, Novemper 15, 1957) 


( ) (Vor. XV, No. 10, Novemper 30, 1957) 


( ) (Vor. XV, No. 11, December 15, 1957) 


( ) (Vor. XV, No. 12, Decemper 31, 1957) 


TOHOGAKU* 
Ee 
EASTERN STUDIES 


(Tokyo, The Institute of Eastern Culture) 


) (No. 13, Marcu 1957) ty RIC 
4 © BE 88 (Nomad Hunting Rites in Mongolia: M. 
SurmapA). IC AK (Coal and Iron in the Sung Period: 
I. Mryazak!). RIC OW (Changes in 
the Ma-tsu & if Legend as Revealed in Local Gazetteers of the Yuan and Ming Periods: 
Li Hsten-cHaNG). HER OAS OC: (A Study 
of the Phonetic Representation by Characters in the Hung-wu chéng-yiin # it 1E MA: 
H. Tsujimoto) HEC 
if [Al HK (Studies in Chinese Phonemics—The Development of Linguistic Studies in Modern 
China: TuNG T’UNG-HUO). +=) : (Eastern Studies 
in Japan [XIII]: H. Wava) GH (Notes on 
Oriental Studies in Foreign Countries [XIII]: M. Isutpa). 


B+ CMMH+— 4+ A) (No. 14, Jury 1957) 
(On the Forms of Historical Tales in the Kuo-yii: S. KaizuKa). © BB 
MA (The Development of the 
Concept of Holiness: M. Matsumoto). WREUACBOSHKOAB: BARE 
(The Tzti & and K’o {# Prior to the Introduction of the Biannual Tax System in the T’ang: 
M. MatsunaGA) OMEMAORAK: PABA (A Reconsideration 
of the Problems Concerning the Position of Sien: N. Sucimoro and T. KatO). « 7 
Bic HA BAA (On the Succession of Sengge to the Position of 
Shun-i-wang: T. Aoki). AMOBML HS HCOWC—BMOA OMT: 
+ Y (On the Thought and Style of the Tso-chuan. Pt. I—Philosophical 
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Aspects: B. Watson). #3 » AR Bl F HE (Fan Chung- 
ytian, Mei Yao-ch’én, and the Political Struggle of the Northern Sung: 'T. C. James Liv). 
: te (Lastern Studies in Japan [XIV]: H. Wapa). 
BARABSRBB (+B) : (Notes on Oriental Studies in Foreign 
Countries [XIV]: M. Isutpa). 


A # TOHO GAKUHO 
RAR BABA RB 


JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


(Kyoto, Kyoto University, The Research Institute of Humanistic Science) 


) (No. 27, Marcu 1957) 


FA ch — (Rhetorical Repetitions in Shih-chi TaNaKA Kenji). O BE 
(The Date of the Establishment of the Two 
Frontier Towns, Yang-kuan [§ and Yii-mén-kuan and the Western Expansion of 
the Han Empire: Hisino Takeo). 
“} B32 8 HE (Shang Yang’s fi #t Ideas on the Peerage System and the Origin of the Han 
(Death Penalty for Lords in the Han Period: NUNOME %& IC % 
[AWj1ORA: KEW (A Study of ‘pu-tao’ or ‘Great Crimes’ in the Han Penal Code: 
* FR BB (A Study of the Number of Corvée Days in the Han Period—on ‘Thirty Times 
More than That in Ancient Ages’: YONEDA KENJIRO). Tt: 
28 ch 25 2 (Horse and Poll Taxes in the Han Period: HrRANAKA J& fH IC 
Ct: (On the Horse Administration Referred to the Etsin-gol Documents: 
Mort Suikazo). A HY Z WH (Notices on the Editions of Han-shu: Kurata 
Samantabhadra—Yiin-kang Iconography: Mizuno Seucut). —— 4 O 
(T’an ssii-tung M ii on Reformation—Formation of his 
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Barpara E. Warp, A Hong Kong Fishing Village (2 text illustrations). K. WHINNOM, 
Spanish in the Philippines (10 maps in the text). 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


I, No. 2, 1954. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) 20: KBRA 


3373 Jen Yu-weN, The Rural Administration of the T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo. : 
IS Lo Hstanc-.in, Transmission of the Shé-lun School of Buddhism. 

(Articles in English:) E. T. Cuow and F. S. Drake, Sui-T’ang: A Study of Sui and 
Early T’ang Porcellanous Stoneware (12 plates). M. Huco-Brunt, An Architectural 
Survey of the Jesuit Seminary Church of St. Paul’s, Macao (16 plates). A. DE C. SowERBY, 
Clay Funerary Figurines of the Pre-Han Per‘od in China (1 plate). BARBARA E. Warp, A 
Hakka Kongsi in Borneo. 

Bibliographical Essays: G. B. Enpacott, A Hong Kong Symposium. J. Gray, Two Ends 
of a Tradition—Fourteenth-century Persian and Kangra Painting. Obituary—Dr J. J. L. 
Duyvendak, by R. P. KRAMERs. 

Reviews and Book Notices—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


Voi. II, No. 1, January 1955. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) (#52 "i : RILB 


EF Jao Tsunc-1, The Su-tan Manuscript Fragment of the 
Tao-té Ching (a.D. 270) (1 pl. folding). BB: Hsi Cu’inc-vi, 
An Examination of the Political Thought of the book of Kuan Tzu. 

(Articles in English:) C. D. BaRKMAN, The Return of the Torghuts from Russia to 
China. A. C. Scorr, Kodogu no Kirikubi: Death Masks in the Kabuki Theatre (3 plates). 
R. P. Kramers, Conservatism and the Transmission of the Confucian Canon: A T’ang 
Scholar’s Complaint 3c 777: [ #2%t |. Dororuea Scott, The Hankow Collection: Its 
History and Contents (1 plate). Obstuary—Arthur de Carle Sowerby, by F. S. Drake. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


VoL. II, No. 2, Juty 1955. (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries:) 2\ EA : 


ad ant aa a 4 P. M. Liu, The Epistemology of the ‘Great Appendix’ of the Yi-ching. 
H. Cuane, A Study of the Principles employed in the Com- 
pilation of the Shih-chung Shan-fang ‘Illustrated Catalogue of Seals’ (53 plates, some in 
2 colours). 

(Articles in English:) A. C. GRAHAM, Kung-sun Lung’s Essay on Meanings and Things 
H. FRANKE, Some Remarks on Yang Yii and his Shan-chii hsin-hua 
J. V. T. Yano About the Shih-shuo hsin-yii tit F.H.H. Kine, 
Notes on the History of Currency in Sarawak. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 
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Voi. III, No. 1, January 1956 (published July 1957) (Articles in Chinese with English Sum- 


maries:) Tso-pin, A Study of Wang-sun Shé (Prince Shé) 
(3 text illustrations). : AT (EL) Jao Tsunc-1, Oracle Bones in Japanese 
Collections: Part 1 (13 plates). : Lo Hsranc-.in, A Study on the 
Chronology of Hsiian-chuang. 

(Articles in English:) Denis Twitcuett, The Derivation of the Text of the Shih-huo 
chih of the Chiu T’ang-shu #4 % 425%. G. Bertuccioii, A Note on Two Ming Manu- 
scripts of the Pén-ts’ao p’in-hui ching-yao AE fa He KSB (8 plates). A. C. Scort, Students 
of the Pear Garden 4! fi = 38. G. B. Enpacott, Proposals for Municipal Government in 
Early Hong Kong. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 


Vox. III, No. 2, Juty 1957 (published June 1958) (Articles in Chinese with English Summaries: ) 


: KE BM Lo Hs1anc-iin, The Sung Wang T’ai and the Location 
of the Travelling Courts by the Sea-shore in the Last Days of the Sung (14 plates and 
2 maps). Hi: AAT Jao Tsunc-1, The ‘Wén-hsiian of the Five 
Commentators’: A Fragment of an Ancient MS preserved in Japan (4 plates). 

(Articles in English:) HERBERT V. GUENTHER, The Concept of Mind in Buddhist Tan- 
trism. James J. Y. Liu, Three ‘Worlds’ in Chinese Poetry. L. VANDERMEERSCH, Bronze 
Kettledrums of Southeast Asia (16 plates). GrorrreY Bownas, Ts’i versus Yen. J. L. 
CRANMER-ByNG, Modern Japanese Literature. 

In Memoriam: Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, by HENRI BERNARD-MairreE, S.J. 

Vincenz Hundhausen, by WALTER Fucus. 

Reviews—Far Eastern Bibliography. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES CuINESE T 
YIN-TAI CHENG-PU JEN-wu T’UNG-K’AO (Oracle Bone Diviners of the Yin 
Dynasty) by Jao Tsung-i #558. In Chinese with a foreword in English by F. S. Drake. — 
Hong Kong 1959. Two volumes. [Vol. I. (8 + 3 + 4+ 6 + 26) + 656. Vol. II. (4) + 657/ Conter 
: 1306 -++ index 56 + Contents in English 13 p.]. Size 214 cm. Price: 2 volumes, paper covers, Figure 
; in Hong Kong, HK$60, abroad £4-10-0, in America US$12-60; Bound in one volume cloth, (Chins 
HK$70, abroad £4-18-0, in America US$13-75 —Ute 
A comprehensive study of the persons whose names appear on the oracle bones in connection ema 
with the divination ritual, as officiants. In collecting and translating every sentence in Hsren Ts’ 
: which these names occur, Mr Jao presents a picture of the activity of the diviners from phers) by ' 
is the reign of Wu-ting #{ J to the end of the dynasty (1324~1122 B.c.) A larger number of 1956. Nev 
3 undated inscriptions is now brought in to the datable sphere. The inscriptions are arranged [6] + 18 
first under the names of the persons concerned, and next under the matters of divination, Size 21-5 
the weather, evening, decade, sacrifices, coming and going, military expeditions, etc., The 
matters of daily concern of the Yin people. The divination ritual is discussed in relation Tabl 
to the rules preserved in the J-li (8, Chou-li Hi%, Li-chi #832 and Classics each throw- of th 
ing light upon the other. This is an invaluable source book for a systematic study of the . is 
oracle bones in connexion with the Classics and for a critical study of Yin history, society pa 
and religion. Published with a grant from the Harvard-Yenching Institute. ani 


CuHUNG-KUO NIEN-LI TsuNG-PU PERSE (Chronological Tables of Chinese History) by 
Tung Tso-pin #/F#%. Hong Kong 1960. Two volumes (pp. xvi, 1-72, 1-357; 1-412); Size 
26 cm. Price of the two volumes, paper covers, in Hong Kong HK$60, abroad £4-10-0, in 
America US$12-60. Bound in two volumes cloth, HK$70, abroad £4-18-0, in America US$13-75 


Vol. I. Contents: Preface; The Way to use the Tables (in English) ; Chronological Studies 
by Professor Tung Tso-pin; Introduction; Tasies for the Years 2674 B.c.-1385 B.c. 
showing Years and Reigns; TaBLes for the Years 1385 B.c. to 1 B.c., showing Years, Reigns, 
Months and Days; AppeNDIcEs—I. Dynasties, Emperors and Reign-periods, A Chronolo- 
. gical Table; II. Period of the Ch’un-ch’iu and Warring States, Comparative Chronological 

; Table; III. The Christian and Julian Chronologies, showing the Julian number of the First 
Day of each Year; IV. Table showing the Days of the Julian Calendar, by their Cyclical 
Names; V. Table for Calculating the Days of the Week, by the Julian Calendar; VI. 
Tables showing the number of Days by the Solar Calendar—A. For an Ordinary Year, B. 
For a Leap Year; VII. Western Years and Chinese Cycles, A Conversion Table. 


Vol. II. Contents: TaBLes for the Years A.D. 1 to A.D. 2000, showing Years, Reigns, Months 
and Days; AppENDICEs—I. Dynasties, Emperors and Reign-periods, A Chronological 
Table; II. The Shu Han, Wei and Wu Kingdoms, Comparative Table of the Reign-periods; 
III. The Sixteen Kingdoms of Tsin (Reign-periods); IV. The Division between North 
and South (Reign-periods); V. States at the Close of the T’ang (Reign-periods); VI. The 
Liao, Chin, Hsia and Yiian Kingdoms (Reign-periods); VII. The End of the Ming Dynasty 
and the Beginning of the Ts’ing (Reign-periods); VIII. The T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo (Reign- 
periods); IX. The Shu, Wei and Wu Calendars, Concordance Table of the First Day of 
each Month; X. The Ch’én, Chou and Sui Calendars, Concordance Table of the First Day 
of each Month; XI. The T’ai-p’ing T’ien-kuo Calendar with the Ts’ing and Christian 
Chronologies; XII. The Christian and Julian Chronologies showing the Julian number of 
the First Day of each Year; INpExes—Explanation to the Index; Indexes to the Chronolo- 
gical Tables: A. By Number of Strokes, B. In Alphabetical Order. 
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CuinEsE Toms Pottery Ficures (Ming-ch’i tu’-lu) or Catalogue of the Exhibition 
arranged by the Institute of Oriental Studies in the University of Hong Kong, 26th-28th 
September 1953. Hong Kong 1953. Paper covers. HK$10-00; abroad 12s. 6d, in America US$2. 


Contents (Text in English and Chinese): Introduction; A Short Account of the Tomb 
Figures by Jao Tsung-i {#5<#A (in Chinese) with English translation—Selected Bibliography 
(Chinese, Japanese and Western Languages)—IIlustrated Catalogue: Buildings (15 objects) 
—Utensils (14 objects)—Domestic Animals (12 objects——Human Figures, Horses and 
Camels (33 objects)—Chart of Early Chinese Dynasties. 


Hsien Ts’tn Cuu-1zu Hsi-Nien 56 (Chronological Studies of the Pre-Ts’in Philoso- 
phers) by Ch’ien Mu $¥##. In Chinese with a Foreword in English by F. S. Drake. Hong Kong 
1956. New, enlarged and revised edition of the Shanghai 1935 edition. 2 volumes: vol. 1. 
[6] + 18 + 393; vol. 2. [4] + 6 + (395-624) with Indexes to names and titles 24 + 19. 
Size 21-5 cm. Paper covers HK$20, cloth $25; abroad 25s. or US$4, cloth 32s. 6d or US$5. 


The book contains 163 Chronological Studies and a series of Comparative Chronological 
Tables. In the light of all available evidence from the times of Confucius to the Legalists 
of the Ts’in dynasty, Dr Ch’ien has established a reliable chronological scheme, whereby 
it is possible to follow with confidence the sequence of the philosophers and trace the 
development of their thought. Dr Ch’ien’s work is an indispensable handbook for the 
student of ancient Chinese history, as well as for the student of ancient Chinese philosophy. 
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The Journal of Oriental Studies has two numbers in each volume. Each number of Volumes I, 
II and III is sold for HK $18 in Hong Kong and the Far East; abroad for £1-10-0 or US$4.80 
postpaid. Volume IV contains both numbers together and sells for HK$36, abroad £3-0-0 + 
or US$9-60. Reprints of Journal articles are available and prices will be quoted on request. a 


Single copies, reprints and subscriptions may be obtained from all leading booksellers: 


Hone Kone Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. - 
Practical Book Co., King’s Theatre Building, D’Aguilar Street. 3 
Apollo Book Co., 42 Wellington Street. 3 | 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 4 Chater Road. 

TAIwAN United Publishing Centre, 30 Section 2, Chung Shan N. Road, Taipei. 

JAPAN Oxford University Press (General Agents), 5, 2-chome, Jimbocho, Chiyoda-ku, 7 
Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome Nihonbashi, Tokyo. [Tokyo. a 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., 15 Edogawa-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo. 
Perkins Oriental Books, P.O. Box 24, Nakagyo Post Office, Kyoto. 


MALAYA Oxford University Press (General Agents), 6th Floor, Loke Yew Building, 
Holland Road, Kuala Lumpur. 


INDIA Oxford University Press (General Agents), Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, 
Mercantile Buildings, Lal Bazar, Calcutta 1. [Bombay 1. 
Bharat Insurance Building, Mount Road, Madras 2. 

EUROPE Oxford University Press (General Agents), Amen House, Warwick Square, 
B. H. Blackwell, Ltd., Broad Street, Oxford. [London, E.C.4. 


Collet’s Subscription Department, 44-45 Museum Street, London W.C.1. 
W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 

Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 43 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Arthur Probsthain, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

Librairie Paul Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris VI. 

Librairie Adrien Maisonneuve, 11 rue St. Sulpice, Paris VI. 

Otto Harrassowitz, Friedrichstrasse 14, Wiesbaden. 

E. J. Brill, Leiden, Netherlands. 

Diffusione Edizione Americane, via Lima 28, Rome. 

C. E. Fritze, Ltd., Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm 16.~ 


U.S.A. Oxford University Press (General Agents), 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 
Cellar Book Shop, 17140 Mendota, Detroit 21. 
Hutchins Oriental Books, P.O. Box 167, South Pasadena, California. 
Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont. 
Orientalia, Inc., 11 East 12th Street, New York 3. 
Paragon Book Gallery, 875 Lexington Avenue, New York 21. ‘ 
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or direct from 
Honc Konc University Press, Kone, B.C.C. 
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